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B  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
RALEIGH 


January  4.  1971 

To  His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina 
and  Members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1971 

Sirs: 

In  compliance  with  provisions  of  Chapter  115  of  the  General  Statutes,  I 
submit  the  1968-70  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  I  am  hopeful  it  will  enable  legislators  and  other  North  Carolinians 
to  understand  better  the  school  system  which  their  time,  effort,  talent,  and 
financial  support  have  made  possible. 

The  Report  includes  information  about  the  public  schools  and 
recommendations  for  their  improvement.  Your  thoughtful  consideration  and 
support  of  these  recommendations  will  be  appreciated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
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The  following  part  of  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  scholastic 
years  1968-69  and  1969-70  is  issued: 
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I.  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 
At  the  State  Level 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Authority  — State  Constitution.  (Art.  IX,  sec.  8) 

Membership  — Thirteen  persons:  three  ex  officio  (Lieutenant  Governor,  State  Treasurer,  and 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction)  and  10  appointed  by  Governor  (one 
from  each  of  eight  educational  districts  and  two  from  State  at  large). 

Term  —  Eight  years  (overlapping)  for  appointive  members. 

Meetings  — Once  each  month.  Special  meetings  may  be  set  at  regular  meetings  or  called  by  the 
Board  Chairman  or  by  the  Superintendent  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  Chairman. 

Powers  and  Duties  — (G.S.  1 15-1 D  — The  law  stipulates  that  the  Board  — 

•  Has  general  supervision  and  administration  of  educational  funds  provided  by  the 
State  and  Federal  governments 

•  Is  successor  to  powers  of  extinct  boards  and  commissions 

•  Has  power  to  divide  the  administrative  units  into  districts 

•  Appoints  the  Controller,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Governor 

•  Apportions  and  equalizes  over  the  State  all  State  school  funds 

•  Directs  the  State  Treasurer  to  invest  funds 

•  Accepts  any  Federal  funds  appropriated  for  the  operation  of  the  schools 

•  Purchases  land  upon  which  it  has  mortgage 

•  Adjusts  debts  for  purchase  price  of  lands  sold 

•  Has  power  to  alter  boundaries  and  to  approve  mergers  of  local  administrative  units 

•  Allots  special  teaching  personnel  and  funds  for  clerical  assistants  to  principals 

•  Makes  provision  for  sick  leave 

•  Accepts  gifts  and  grants 

•  Has  power  to  provide  for  programs  in  the  cultural  and  fine  arts  areas 

•  Has  power  to  provide  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other  instructional  materials 
to  private  schools. 

•  Is  authorized  to  sponsor  or  conduct  educational  research  and  special  experimental 
projects 

•  Performs  all  duties  in  conformity  with  Constitution  and  laws,  such  as  certifying  and 
regulating  the  grade  and  salary  of  teachers  and  other  school  employees,  adopting 
and  supplying  textbooks,  adopting  a  standard  course  of  study  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  formulating  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law,  reporting  to 
the  General  Assembly  on  the  operation  of  the  State  Literary  Fund,  and  managing 
and  operating  a  system  of  insurance  for  public  school  property 

•  Divides  duties  into  two  separate  functions:  (1)  matters  relating  to  supervision  and 
administration  excluding  fiscal  affairs  shall  be  administered  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction;  (2)  matters  relating  to  the  supervision  and  adminis- 
tration of  fiscal  affairs  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Controller. 


STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

Authority  — Constitution.  (Art.  Ill,  s.  1) 

Term  — Four  years,  elected  by  popular  vote. 

Duties  — (G.  S.  1 15-14,  15)  — The  State  Superintendent  is  charged  with  the  duty  to  — 

•  Organize  and  establish  a  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

•  Keep  the  public  informed  as  to  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  schools 

•  Report  biennially  to  the  Governor 

•  Have  printed  and  distributed  such  educational  bulletins  and  forms  as  he  shall  deem 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

•  Administer  the  instructional  policies  established  by  the  Board 

•  Keep  the  Board  informed  regarding  the  developments  in  the  field  of  public  educa- 
tion 

•  Make  recommendations  to  the  Board  with  regard  to  the  problems  and  needs  of  edu- 
cation 

•  Make  available  to  the  public  schools  a  continuous  program  of  supervisory  services 

•  Collect  and  organize  information  regarding  the  public  schools  and  furnish  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  required  to  the  Board 

•  Inform  local  administrators  regarding  instructional  policies  and  procedures  adopted 
by  the  Board 

•  Have  custody  of  the  official  seal  of  the  Board  and  attest  all  written  contracts  exe- 
cuted in  the  name  of  the  Board 

•  Perform  such  other  duties  the  Board  may  assign  to  him 

•  Attend  all  meetings  of  the  Board  and  keep  the  minutes. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  headed  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  is 
organized  in  accordance  with  five  broad  functional  areas:  Program  Services,  Administrative  Ser- 
vices, Special  Services,  Research  and  Planning,  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Each  functional  area 
is  headed  by  an  Assistant  State  Superintendent,  and  these  Assistants,  together  with  the  Controller 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Superintendent,  and  Special 
Assistants  for  Human  Relations  and  for  Public  Information,  comprise  the  Executive  Staff  of  the 
Department. 

PROGRAM  SERVICES  AREA 

The  Program  Services  Area  consists  of  the  ten  divisions  listed  below: 
Division  of  Cultural  Arts  Education 
Division  of  Educational  Media 
Division  of  Health,  Safety  and  Physical  Education 
Division  of  Language  Arts  Education 
Division  of  Mathematics  Education 
Division  of  Occupational  Education 
Division  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services 
Division  of  Science  Education 
Division  of  Social  Studies  Education 
Division  for  Exceptional  Children 
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Community  College  and 
Technical  Institutes 

County  and  City  Administrative  Units 

Staff  consultants  in  each  area  provide  assistance  to  local  administrative  units,  to  indi- 
vidual institutions  of  higher  education,  and  to  schools  in  planning,  implementing  and  evaluating 
the  learning  opportunities  being  provided. 

The  range  of  services  available  from  the  divisions  of  the  Program  Services  Area  in- 
cludes assistance  as  follows: 

(1)  In  planning  new  and  innovative  programs  that  involve  changes  in  the  kind  and 
use  of  instructional  media  and  materials,  changes  in  student-teacher  relationships; 

(2)  In  planning  and  carrying  out  in-service  training  programs  for  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  administrators; 

(3)  To  teacher  training  institutions  in  planning  and  maintaining  high  quality  pre- 
service  teacher  education  programs; 

(4)  In  conducting  educational  surveys  and  developing  educational  specifications 
for  use  in  planning  new  facilities  or  in  renovating  old  ones; 

(5)  In  conducting  self-study  and  evaluation  activities; 

(6)  In  reviewing,  previewing,  and  evaluating  printed  and  audiovisual  media  for  use 
in  schools; 

(7)  In  planning,  implementing,  and  evaluating  federally  sponsored  projects; 

(8)  In  expanding,  reshaping,  redirecting,  and  evaluating  programs  in  occupational 
education  and  special  education; 

(9)  In  expanding  and  improving  pupil  personnel  service  programs; 

( 10)  In  developing  and  maintaining  effective  working  relationships  with  other  agencies 
having  common  interests. 

In  addition  to  the  services  listed  above,  consultant  services  are  provided  in  the  general 
areas  of  early  childhood  education,  elementary  education,  middle  school  and  junior  high  school 
education,  and  high  school  education. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES  AREA 

Division  of  Federal-State  Relations  — Administers  programs  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Coordinates  Federal  pro- 
grams of  education  with  other  Federal  and  State  agencies.  Prepares  statistical  and  documentary 
information  on  educational  activities  under  Federal  funding  for  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Sen- 
ators and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  other  governmental  agencies  within  the  State, 
organizations  interested  in  public  education,  and  citizens  of  North  Carolina.  Provides  Liaison  Ser- 
vices between  local  education  agencies  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Division  of  School  Planning  — Approves  plans  and  specifications  for  all  new  public 
school  construction  as  to  "structural  and  functional  soundness,  safety  and  sanitation  ..."  (G.S.  115- 
130).  Provides  survey  services  to  local  school  systems;  provides  architectural  and  engineering  con- 
sultation services  to  local  systems;  provides  final  inspection  services  for  all  projects  involving  State 
funds  and,  upon  request,  projects  financed  from  local  funds;  provides  assistance  to  local  boards  of 
education  in  preparation  of  applications  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  for  funds  under  P.  L.  815 
and  P.  L.  874.  Approves  plans  for  and  use  of  relocatable  or  mobile  classroom  units.  (G.S.  115-129). 
In  cooperation  with  local  boards  of  education,  establishes  and  maintains  an  accounting  system  for 
all  real  school  properties. 

Division  of  Public  Information  and  Publications  — Responsible  for  dissemination  of 
all  public  information  from  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Organizes  and  operates  in-service  public  relations  workshops  for  state  agency  staff  and  for  local 
administrative  units.  The  Publications  section  of  the  Division  is  responsible  for  writing/editing, 
design,  and  production  of  all  publications  released  by  the  department. 


Division  of  School  Food  Services  — Administers  the  various  School  Food  Service  Pro- 
grams throughout  the  State.  These  include  programs  currently  being  offered  in  the  Public  and  Non- 
Public  Schools,  Day  Care  and  other  Service  Institutions.  Leadership  and  assistance  is  provided  to 
encourage  improvement  and  expansion  of  all  programs  operated  under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  passed  by  Congress  in  1946.  This  division  compiles  monthly  bulletins,  educational  materials 
and  electronic  data  processing  analyses  for  all  phases  of  the  program. 

Division  of  Auxiliary  Services  — This  division  contains  operational  sections  that  ad- 
minister school-related  programs  that  interface  with  non-school  agencies.  Included  are  Veterans 
Education,  Civil  Defense  Education,  Non-public  Schools,  and  School  Athletics  and  Activities.  Each 
of  these  sections  is  responsible  for  education-related  activities  that  involve  major  contacts  outside 
the  regular  public  school  framework. 

SPECIAL  SERVICES  AREA 

Division  of  Teacher  Education  — Assists  the  public  schools  in  procuring  an  adequate 
supply  of  competent  personnel  through  recruitment,  scholarships,  and  placement;  exercises  leader- 
ship at  the  State  level  in  the  development  of  quality  programs  of  teacher  education  in  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  State;  determines  and  fixes  through  democratic  process  the  qualifications 
that  teaching  personnel  should  have  at  the  pre-service  level  and  certificates  them  in  terms  of  these 
qualifications  and  determines  the  rating  of  personnel  in  terms  of  certification  and  experience. 

Division  of  Staff  Development  — Provides  leadership  and  assistance  in  the  planning 
and  carrying  out  of  in-service  education  and  staff  development  programs  at  State  and  local  levels. 
Administers  the  Program  for  Professional  Improvement  of  Teachers,  State  grant  program  under 
Education  Professions  Development  Act,  approval  of  local  in-service  programs  for  certificate  re- 
newal credit,  and  the  scholarship-loan  and  in-service  scholarship  programs.  Serves  in  a  liaison  and 
coordinating  role  with  institutions  of  higher  education,  other  State  agencies,  and  other  federal  pro- 
grams in  assisting  those  planning  staff  development  activities  at  State  and  local  levels. 

PLANNING,  RESEARCH,  AND  DEVELOPMENT  AREA 

The  planning,  research,  and  development  function  is  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  for  this  area  and  consists  of  three  operational  divisions:  Planning; 
Research;  Development. 

In  addition  to  the  operational  divisions,  one  staff  component,  the  Research  and  In- 
formation Center,  functions  cooperatively  with  the  other  divisions  and  serves  the  entire  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

As  a  means  for  cooperative  planning  and  as  a  device  for  coordination,  an  Advisory 
Committee  works  with  the  Assistant  Superintendent  in  efforts  to  design  and  implement  planning 
and  research  techniques  that  are  productive  and  relevant. 

A  summary  of  the  major  functions  of  each  division  follows: 

Division  of  Planning  — This  division  is  responsible  for  supporting  personnel  of  the  local 
educational  agencies  in  their  planning  activities;  coordinating  planning  activities  within  the  State 
Department;  formulating  long-  and  short-range  plans  for  the  Department;  planning  special  programs 
at  the  request  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  conducting  in- 
service  training  programs  in  planning  for  both  state  agency  and  local  school  personnel.  The  planning 
division,  composed  of  a  core  of  personnel  specializing  in  planning,  may  have  individuals  assigned 
to  the  division  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  for  special  problems. 

Division  of  Research  — The  research  division  is  responsible  for  providing  the  leader- 
ship, expertise,  and  resources  necessary  for:  identifying  research  needs  within  the  State;  developing 
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projects  to  address  priority  areas  of  research;  conducting  research  and  evaluations;  providing  con- 
sultant services  to  stimulate  research  activities;  developing  systems  to  promote  effective  utilization 
of  research;  and  coordinating  research  activities  related  to  public  school  education.  These  respon- 
sibilities are  fulfilled  through  staff  resources,  special  projects,  and  task  force  assignments. 

Division  of  Development  — This  division  is  responsible  for  coordinating  a  Statewide 
system  of  approved  experimentation  and  innovation.  Such  a  system  includes  current  efforts  toward 
determining  more  effective  approaches  to  teaching  and  learning:  the  Governor's  School,  the  Ad- 
vancement School,  certain  efforts  being  stressed  in  Title  I  and  Title  III  projects,  migrant  education 
and  programs  which  will  be  initiated  with  funds  (formerly  CSIP  funds)  requested  in  the  "B"  budget 
for  the  next  biennium.  A  small  fulltime  staff  is  assigned  to  this  division,  but  additional  staff  from 
other  divisions  in  the  Department  is  added  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  as  programs  are  established.  In  similar 
manner,  personnel  from  other  State  agencies,  institutions,  and  local  administrative  units,  as  well 
as  out-of-state  consultants,  are  utilized  as  needed. 

Research  and  Information  Center  — The  purpose  of  the  Research  and  Information 
Center  is  to  maintain  and  disseminate  a  comprehensive  store  of  research  and  other  educational  in- 
formation to  State  Department  and  other  school  personnel  in  the  State.  Special  emphasis  is  given 
to  providing  information  to  personnel  who  are  in  the  process  of  planning  new  programs;  collecting 
and  disseminating  information  about  experimental  programs  within  the  State  and  total  educational 
community;  and  assisting  personnel  at  the  local  level  in  establishing  and  using  information  centers. 
Additional  personnel  must  be  assigned  to  this  component  as  other  essential  services  are  initiated 
and  expanded. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  AREA 

It  is  through  this  division  that  the  State  cooperates  with  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  eligible  disabled  persons  with  comprehensive  rehabilitation  services  necessary  for  them 
to  become  gainfully  employed.  This  includes  individual  evaluation  and  services  to  those  handicapped 
individuals  who  have  a  mental  or  physical  disability,  including  those  whose  disability  consists  of  be- 
havioral disorders. 

Other  functions  and  responsibilities  include  continuous  Statewide  planning  directed 
toward  current  assessment  of  the  needs  of  handicapped  individuals  and  how  these  needs  may  be 
most  effectively  met.  Such  planning  provides  current  information  on  the  incidence  of  disability  and 
the  nature  of  disability  in  the  State's  population.  It  delineates  the  kind  of  services  and  type  of  public 
and  private  facilities  and  other  resources  needed,  and  provides  guidelines  for  setting  priorities. 

The  division  provides  leadership  in  development  of  facilities  and  programs  needed 
in  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped.  This  involves  working  with  public  and  private  agencies  at  both 
State  and  local  levels.  It  includes  the  provision  of  consultation  covering  the  whole  range  of  resources 
and  services  related  to  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped.  It  involves  the  commitment  of  rehabilita- 
tion staff  and  funds  for  new  and  expanded  facilities  and  programs.  It  includes  the  negotiation,  ap- 
proval, and  funding  of  requests  for  construction  and  establishment  of  rehabilitation  facilities  under 
auspices  of  other  public  and  private  agencies.  It  includes  the  negotiation  and  recommendation  for 
approval  of  various  proposals  by  other  agencies  for  rehabilitation  grants  from  Federal  funds.  It  in- 
volves the  development  and  conduct  of  special  projects  financed  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act,  such  as  research  grants,  expansion  grants,  various  facility  grants  — including 
those  to  workshops,  and  other  projects. 

The  division  has  the  responsibility  of  developing  and  maintaining  cooperative  rela- 
tions and  programs  with  public  and  private  community  agencies.  These  cooperative  relations  and 
programs  are  of  many  kinds.  They  may,  for  example,  be  referral  agreements,  purchase  of  service 
arrangements,  or  joint  programs  of  service  to  disabled  people,  sometimes  involving  joint  funding. 


There  is  a  requirement  for  performance  of  functions  related  directly  to  other  Federal 
Acts,  such  as  assistance  in  the  administration  of  Military  Medical  Benefits  Amendments,  related 
acts  involving  Social  Security  Administration,  Department  of  Labor,  and  others. 

Important  general  administrative  functions  of  the  division  include  the  development 
of  standards  for  rehabilitation  facilities  and  for  other  facility  staff  and  personnel  utilized  in  the  re- 
habilitation process,  and  the  setting  of  fees  for  purchase  of  training  and  other  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation services. 

CONTROLLERS  OFFICE 

Duties  of  the  Controller's  Office,  classified  as  to  function,  are  administered  through 
the  following  divisions: 

Division  of  Auditing  and  Accounting  — Makes  a  continuous  audit,  month  by  month, 
of  expenditures  by  the  local  units  from  the  State  Nine  Months  School  Fund,  and  is  charged  with  the 
accounting  of  all  funds,  State  and  Federal,  under  the  control  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in- 
cluding the  appropriation  for  the  Nine  Months  School  Fund,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion (administration  and  supervision!.  Vocational  Education,  State  Textbook  Fund,  State  Literary 
Fund,  and  other  funds  expended  for  public  school  purposes.  The  Division's  work  includes  making 
all  budgets,  bookkeeping,  writing  vouchers,  making  reports,  applying  salary  scales  to  local  school 
personnel,  and  performing  related  services. 

Division  of  Plant  Operation  — Administers  State  Board  policies  and  regulations  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  physical  facilities  and  utilities  of  the  public  school  plants.  Provides  engi- 
neering services  to  the  school  units  regarding  heating,  ventilating,  electrical,  and  main- 
tenance problems. 

Division  of  Insurance  — Administers  the  public  school  insurance  fund  which  was  au- 
thorized by  the  General  Assembly  of  1949  to  provide  insurance  on  school  property. 

Division  of  Personnel  — Administers  the  personnel  program  of  the  Controller's  Office, 
Department  of  Community  Colleges,  and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction;  includes  re- 
cruitment, classification  and  pay,  personnel  budget,  payroll  preparation,  accounting,  and  mainte- 
nance of  all  personnel  records. 

Division  of  Textbooks  — Administers  the  State  Textbook  Program  in  accordance  with 
State  statutes  and  policies  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  which  provide  for  the  purchasing,  ware- 
housing, and  distributing  of  basic  textbooks  in  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Division  of  Teacher  Allotment  and  General  Control  — Administers  the  State  allotment 
of  personnel  to  school  units  in  accordance  with  policies  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education; 
works  with  the  school  units  in  pupil  accounting;  and  administers  State  funds  for  instructional  sup- 
plies, library  supplies,  and  general  control. 

Division  of  Transportation  — Administers  the  State's  responsibilities  for  the  school 
bus  transportation  system  including  procurement  and  disposal  of  transportation  equipment;  assists 
with  the  supervision  of  maintenance  and  repair  activity;  promotion  of  safety;  administration  of  rec- 
ords and  reports;  allocation  of  State  funds;  and  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  school  bus  routes; 
adjust  claims  resulting  from  school  bus  accidents. 

Division  of  Management  Information  Systems  and  Data  Processing  — Responsible 
for  design,  implementation  and  maintenance  of  a  computer-based  information  system  to  serve  the 
administrative  functions  of  the  State  Educational  Agency  including  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, Department  of  Community  Colleges  and  the  Controller's  Office. 

Division  of  Management  Services  — Administers  a  program  to  furnish  central  support 
to  the  State  Education  Agency,  composed  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Department  of 
Community  Colleges  and  Controller's  Office.  Functional  responsibilities  include  Purchasing.  Ma- 


terials  Handling  and  Accountability,  Office  Services,  and  associated  Fiscal  Accountability. 

At  the  Local  Level 

BOARDS OF  EDUCATION 

Membership  and  Terms  — During  the  1969-70  year  of  the  biennium  there  were  100 
county  and  52  city  administrative  units,  ranging  in  size  from  712  to  77,196  pupils  in  average  daily 
attendance.  A  grouping  on  this  basis  shows  the  following: 


AVERAGE 

DAILY 

ATTENDANCE, 

1969-70 

GROUPS 

COUNTY 

CITY 

TOTAL 

Up  to  1,499 

6 

5 

11 

1,500  to  2,999 

14 

15 

29 

3,000  to  4,999 

21 

16 

37 

5,000  to  9,999 

37 

11 

48 

10,000  to  14,999 

14 

3 

17 

15,000  to  19,999 

2 

— 

2 

Above  20,000 

6 

2 

8 

TOTAL 

100 

52 

152 

AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE,  1969-70 

A  board  of  education  is  responsible  for  directing  and  managing  the  public  schools  in 
each  of  these  administrative  units. 

County  boards  generally  consist  of  from  three  to  seven  members,  the  typical  number 
being  five.  Since  July  1,  1969,  all  members  of  county  boards  of  education  must  be  chosen  in  local 
elections. 

City  board  membership  ranges  from  three  to  twelve.  Members  serve  from  two  to  eight 
years  and  are  named  by  popular  vote,  by  appointment,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two. 

Meetings  — "All  county  and  city  boards  of  education  shall  meet  on  the  first  Monday 
in  January,  April,  July,  and  October  of  each  year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable."  (G.S.  1 15-28) 

Powers  and  Duties  — It  is  the  duty  of  each  board  of  education  within  its  respective 
unit  to: 

•  Provide  an  adequate  school  system  as  provided  by  law  ( 1 1 5-35a) 

•  Perform  all  powers  and  duties  respecting  public  schools  not  imposed  on  other  of- 
ficials (115-35b) 

•  Have  general  control  and  supervision  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  schools 
and  enforce  the  school  law  (115-35b) 

•  Divide  its  unit  into  attendance  areas  without  regard  to  district  lines  ( 1 1 5-35c) 

•  Provide  for  the  enrollment  in  a  public  school  of  each  child  residing  therein,  quali- 
fied bylaw  for  admission  and  applying  for  enrollment  (115-176) 

•  Make  all  rules  and  regulations  necessary  governing  enrollment  of  pupils  (115-176) 

•  Make  all  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for  conducting  cocurricular  activities,  in- 
cluding athletics.  (Interscholastic  athletic  activities  shall  be  conducted  in  accor- 
dance with  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  Board)  (115-35d) 

•  Fix  the  time  for  opening  and  closing  the  public  schools  and  the  length  of  the  school 
day(115-35e,36) 


•  Provide  for  the  efficient  teaching  in  each  grade  of  all  subjects  included  in  the  out- 
line course  of  study  prepared  by  the  State  Superintendent  ( 1 15-37) 

•  Elect  a  superintendent  of  schools  and  provide  him  with  an  office,  office  equipment, 
supplies,  and  clerical  assistance  (115-39,  40) 

•  Elect  teachers,  principals  and  other  professional  employees,  make  needed  rules 
and  regulations  governing  their  conduct  and  work,  including  salaries  and  profes- 
sional growth  (115-21) 

•  Issue  salary  vouchers  to  all  school  employees  when  due  and  purchase  necessary 
equipment  and  supplies  in  accordance  with  State  contracts.  ( 1 1 5-50,  52) 

COUNTY  AND  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Superintendents  are  elected  by  boards  of  education  for  a  term  of  either  two  or  four 
years  (length  of  term  at  discretion  of  board),  subject  to  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  and 
the  State  Board. 

Qualifications  — Superintendent's  certificate,  three  years  of  experience  in  school  work 
within  the  past  10  years,  and  a  doctor's  certificate  showing  him  free  of  communicable  disease. 

Salaries  — The  State  salary  schedule  for  superintendents  of  county  and  city  adminis- 
trative units  is  based  on  the  size  of  the  unit  in  terms  of  pupil  membership  and  the  superintendent's 
experience  and  certificate.  The  schedule  ranges  from  a  monthly  salary  — based  on  12  calen- 
dar months— of  $684  to  $1,378.  Seventy  percent  of  the  160  units  pay  a  supplement  from  local  funds. 

Duties  — "All  acts  of  county  and  city  boards  of  education,  not  in  conflict  with  State 
law,  shall  be  binding  on  the  superintendent,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  carry  out  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  board."  (G.S.  115-41)  The  superintendent  is  ex  officio  secretary  to  the  board  of  education. 
(115-56)  It  is  the  superintendent's  duty  to: 

•  Visit  the  schools,  keep  his  board  informed  of  the  condition  of  school  plants,  and 
make  provisions  for  remedying  any  unsafe  or  unsanitary  conditions  (115-56) 

•  Attend  professional  meetings  ( 1 1 5-56) 

•  Furnish  information  and  statistics  to  the  State  Superintendent  (115-56) 

•  Administer  oaths  to  all  school  officials  when  required  (115-56) 

•  Keep  himself  informed  of  policies  adopted  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  State 
Board  of  Education  ( 1 15-57) 

•  Approve,  at  his  discretion,  the  election  of  all  teachers,  and  present  the  names  of 
all  teachers,  principals  and  other  personnel  to  the  board  for  approval  ( 1 15-58) 

•  Prepare  an  annual  organization  statement  and  teacher  request  for  the  State  Board 
of  Education  (115-59) 

•  Keep  a  complete  record  of  all  financial  transactions  of  the  board  of  education  and 
a  separate  record  of  local  district  taxes  and  furnish  tax  listers  with  the  boundaries 
of  each  taxing  district  (115-60,  61,  63) 

•  Keep  a  record  of  all  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties  due  the  school  fund  (115-62) 

•  Approve  and  sign  State  and  local  vouchers.  ( 1 15-64) 

DISTRICT  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES 

In  the  few  counties  divided  into  districts  the  county  board  of  education  appoints  school 
committees  with  three  to  five  members  for  each  of  the  districts.  (There  are  no  committees  in  city 
administrative  units.)  The  term  is  for  two  years  and  meetings  are  held  as  often  as  business 
may  require. 
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Duties  -  ( G.S.  1 1 5-69-73)  —  Each  committee : 

•  Upon  recommendation  of  superintendent,  elects  the  principal  subject  to  approval 
of  the  board  of  education 

•  Upon  nomination  of  the  principal,  elects  the  teachers  subject  to  approval  of  the 
board  of  education  and  the  superintendent 

•  Upon  recommendation  of  the  principal,  appoints  the  janitors  and  maids,  subject  to 
approval  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  superintendent 

•  In  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  education,  protects  all 
school  property  in  the  district. 

SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

"The  executive  head  of  a  school  shall  be  called  'principal.'  "  ( G.S.  115-8)  In  county  units 
not  organized  as  single  districts  the  principal  is  elected  annually  by  the  district  committee  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  superintendent,  subject  to  approval  by  the  board  of  education.  In  city  and  in 
county  units  organized  as  a  single  district,  the  principal  is  elected  by  the  board  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  superintendent. 

Duties  —  It  is  the  duty  of  the  principal  to: 

•  Nominate  teachers  (in  county  units)  to  district  committee  ( 1 15-72) 

•  Grade,  classify,  and  exercise  discipline  over  pupils  ( 1 15-150) 

•  Make  suggestions  to  teachers  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  (115-150) 

•  Instruct  children  in  proper  care  of  school  property  and  report  any  unsanitary  con- 
dition, damage,  or  needed  repairs  ( 1 15-149) 

•  Carry  out  rules  and  regulations  of  State  Board  regarding  compulsory  school  atten- 
dance (115-167) 

•  Assign  pupils  and  employees  to  the  buses  on  which  they  may  be  transported  (115- 
184) 

•  Prepare  and  submit  plan  of  route  for  each  bus  to  the  superintendent  (115-186) 

•  Make  all  reports  to  the  superintendent.  (115-148,  150) 
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II.  FINANCING  THE  SCHOOLS 
Sources  of  Funds 

Funds  for  current  operating  expense  of  the  public  schools  come  from  three  main  govern- 
mental sources:  State,  local,  and  Federal. 


STATE  SUPPORT 

State  funds  appropriated  to  the  public  schools  are  derived  from  revenue  obtained  from 
the  levy  by  the  General  Assembly  of  income  taxes,  sales  taxes,  franchise  taxes,  and  taxes  from  other 
sources.  For  fiscal  year  1969-70  the  amount  and  percentage  from  each  of  these  sources  which  made  up 
the  General  Fund  are  as  follows: 

Income 

Sales  and  Use   

Franchise    

Beverage  

Insurance   

Interest 

Inheritance  and  Gift 

Soft  Drink    

Cigarette 

License 

Judicial  Department  Receipts 

Bank,  Building  and  Loan 

Other 

Total 


"Source:  Division  of  Tax  Research 
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Amount* 

Percentage 

$380,063,453 

43.3 

264,350,605 

30.1 

60,596,686 

6.9 

48,540,468 

5.5 

29,605,303 

3.4 

22,624,169 

2.6 

18,935,911 

2.2 

12,923,125 

1.5 

11,738,015 

1.3 

9,448,174 

1.0 

6,637,462 

.7 

5,225,492 

.6 

7,834,550 

.9 

$878,523,413 

100.0 

Amount 

Percentage 

$140,210,932 

67.5 

37,480,871 

18.0 

8,297,651 

4.0 

4,576,296 

2.2 

7,034,141 

3.4 

1,257,660 

.6 

2,263,543 

1.1 

2,209,001 

1.1 

1,943,486 

.9 

887,781 

.4 

1,573,944 

.8 

$207,735,306 

100.0 

LOCAL  SUPPORT 

Local  funds  are  derived  in  the  main  from  property  taxes,  from  the  sale  of  bonds  and 
notes,  and  from  other  local  sources.  Based  on  actual  1968-69  data,  the  amount  and  percentage  from 
these  sources  were  estimated  as  follows: 

Property  taxes 

Bonds,  loans,  and  sinking  funds 

Fines,  forfeitures,  penalties, 

unclaimed  witness  fees 

Intangibles  tax 

Donations  and  miscellaneous 

Collections  from  students   

Interest    

Income  from  sale  and  use  of 

school  property    

ABC,  beer,  and  wine 

Poll  and  dog  taxes 

County  Tax 

Total 

FEDERAL  SUPPORT 

Federal  funds  are  appropriated  to  the  states  by  Congress  for  specific  educational 
purposes:  to  strengthen  programs  in  vocational  education  and  school  lunch  room  services;  to  oper- 
ate schools  in  defense-impacted  areas;  to  improve  instruction  and  guidance  services  through  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act;  to  provide  additional  school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 
other  printed  and  published  instructional  materials;  to  advance  creativity  in  educational  programs; 
and  to  meet  special  educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children.  Such  funds  are  obtained 
by  the  levy  of  taxes,  largely  on  incomes,  by  the  Federal  Government. 


Expenditures 

TOTAL  FUNDS 

Expenditures  for  public  education  are  divided  into  three  parts  in  accordance  with 
the  purpose  for  which  the  funds  are  expended:  (1)  Current  Expense,  operation  costs;  (2)  Capital 
Outlay,  payments  for  buildings  and  other  physical  facilities;  (3)  Debt  Service,  repayment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  bonds  and  notes. 

Current  expense  for  operation  of  the  public  schools  is  the  largest  portion  of  total 
annual  school  expenditures.  The  major  portion  comes  from  State  funds  — 68.8  percent  in  1968-69. 
Local  and  Federal  funds  provided  17.1  percent  and  14.1  percent  respectively. 

Capital  outlay  expenditures  are  largely  the  responsibility  of  the  local  units;  however, 
the  General  Assembly  provided  $50,000,000  in  1949,  another  $50,000,000  in  1953,  and  $100,000,000 
in  1963  for  school  plant  construction,  improvement,  and  repairs.  Federal  funds  have  been  allocated 
for  physical  facility  projects  in  defense-impacted  areas. 

Funds  for  debt  service  expenditures  come  from  local  sources. 
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CURRENT  EXPENSE 

Year 

Slate  Funds 

Local  Funds 

Federal  Funds 

Total 

1934-35 

16,702,697 

2,099,539 

451,862 

19,254,098 

1939-40 

26,297,493 

5,136,724 

610,147 

32,044,364 

1944^5 

39.465.521 

7,265,141 

3,357,469 

50,088,131 

1949-50 

84.999,203 

16,219,185 

12,054,108 

113,272,496 

1954-55 

122,998,428 

25,027,039 

7,051,801 

155,077,268 

1959-60 

170.349,865 

39,609,752 

9,573,604 

219,533,221 

1964-65 

276.051,907 

60.033,846 

17,754,913 

353.840.666 

1965-66 

304,917,074 

68,841,423 

32,644,681 

406,403.178 

1966-67 

323,409,253 

75,771.236 

72,680,280 

471,860,769 

1967-68 

361,064,103 

85,249,524 

72,735,786 

519,049,413 

1968-69 

406,529,569 

101,012.546 

83,395,293 

590,937,408 

1969-70* 

455,000.000 

106,000.000 

CAPITAL  OUTLAY 

91,000,000 

652,000,000 

1934-35 

2,890,318 

428,594 

3,318,912 

1939-40 

16,817 

3,338,712 

488,872 

3,844,401 

1944-45 

48,539 

1,774,532 

33,778 

1,856,849 

1949-50 

5,893.974 

22,104,093 

3,101 

28,001,168 

1964-55 

9.194,989 

34,449,133 

671,151 

44,315,273 

1959-60 

1,623,004 

44,909,694 

1,368,262 

47,900,960 

1964-65 

8,893 

55.398,444 

1,450,778 

56,858,115 

1965-66 

20,082,174 

47,707,633 

8,732,262 

76,522,069 

1966-67 

30.370,868 

53,157,216 

14,116,323 

97,644,407 

1967-68 

19,890,892 

49,077.273 

6,947,970 

75,916,135 

1968-69 

8,146,232 

59.399,936 

5,449,808 

72,995,976 

1969-70' 

8,000,000 

56,000,000 

6,000,000 

70,000,000 

•Estimated 

Expenditures  per  pupil  indicate  what  is  spent  for  public  education  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  pupils.  The  summary  for  certain  selected  years  is  as  follows: 


PER 

PUPIL  EXPENDITURES 

Average 

Daily 

Capital 

Grand 

Year 

Attend. 

State 

Local 

Federal 

Total 

Outlay 

Total 

1934-35 

761.433 

21.94 

2.76 

59 

25.29 

4.36 

29.65 

1939-40 

790,003 

33.29 

6.50 

.77 

40.56 

4.82 

45.38 

1944-45 

713,146 

55.34 

10.19 

4.71 

70.24 

2.56 

72.80 

1949-50 

797,691 

106.56 

20.33 

15.11 

142.00 

35.10 

177.10 

1954-55 

904,029 

136.06 

27.68 

7.80 

171.54 

49.02 

220.56 

1959-60 

1,003,455 

169.76 

39.47 

9.54 

218.77 

47.74 

266.51 

1964-65 

1,100,129 

250.93 

54.57 

16.14 

321.64 

51.68 

373.32 

1965-66 

1,101.988 

276.70 

62.47 

29.62 

368.79 

69.44 

438.23 

1966-67 

1,106.894 

292.18 

68.45 

65.66 

426.29 

88.21 

514.50 

1967-68 

1,115,298 

323.74 

76.44 

65.21 

465.39 

68.07 

533.46 

1968-69 

1,111,844 

365.64 

90.85 

75.00 

531.49 

65.65 

597.14 

1969-70* 

1,104,295 

412.02 

95.98 

82.42 

590.42 

63.38 

653.80 

•Estimated 


STATE  FUNDS 

State  funds  are  appropriated  from  the  General  Fund  for  support  of  the  nine-months 
term,  for  vocational  education,  for  free  textbooks,  for  State  administration,  and  for  other  special 
purposes. 
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The  Nine  Months  School  Fund 

The  Nine  Months  School  Fund  is  allotted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  the  100 
county  and  52  (1970-71)  city  administrative  units  on  the  basis  of  standards  determined  by  the  Board. 
These  standards  consider  such  items  as  salary  schedules  for  various  classes  of  school  employees, 
number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance,  average  daily  membership,  size  of  school,  and  other 
budgetary  information. 

General  Control 

Salaries  of  Superintendents  — Determined  by  a  State  salary  schedule  which  includes 
the  education  and  the  experience  of  the  superintendent  up  to  a  maximum  of  eight  years  and  the 
average  daily  membership  in  the  administrative  unit  for  the  year  preceding  each  new  biennium. 

Salaries  of  Associate  and  Assistant  Superintendents  — Positions  are  allotted  to  the 
larger  administrative  units  on  the  basis  of  the  average  daily  membership  for  the  year  preceding  each 
new  biennium.  Salaries  for  personnel  filling  these  positions  are  determined  by  a  State  salary  schedule 
which  takes  into  account  the  education  and  experience  of  each  associate  and  assistant  superintendent. 

Travel  Experience  of  Superintendents  — Allotted  to  the  various  administrative  units 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  daily  membership  of  each  school  administrative  unit  for  the  year  pre- 
ceding each  new  biennium. 

Salaries  of  Clerical  Assistants  — Allotted  to  school  administrative  units  on  the  basis  of 
the  average  daily  membership  of  each  administrative  unit  for  the  year  preceding  each  new  biennium. 

Salaries  of  Property  and  Cost  Clerks  — Allotted  to  the  100  county  administrative  units 
for  continuous  inventory  and  cost  records  on  the  operation  of  school  buses  and  other  motor  vehicles 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  buses  operated  for  the  year  preceding  each  new  biennium.  Salaries  are 
determined  on  a  State  salary  schedule  based  on  experience  as  a  property  and  cost  clerk. 

Office  Expense  —  Allotted  to  each  school  administrative  unit  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
daily  membership  on  each  school  unit  for  the  year  preceding  each  new  biennium. 

County  Boards  of  Education  — Funds  for  the  per  diem  and  expenses  of  the  100  county 
boards  of  education  are  allotted  on  the  basis  of  $100  to  each  unit. 

Salaries  of  Attendance  Counselors  — Upon  review  of  applications  submitted  to  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  subsequent  approval  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, funds  for  the  employment  of  attendance  counselors  are  allotted  to  administrative  units  as 
determined  by  a  schedule  which  includes  the  education  and  experience  of  the  attendance  counselor. 

Instructional  Service 

Instructional  Salaries  — Teaching  positions  are  allotted  to  administrative  units  on  the 
basis  of  average  daily  attendance  for  the  best  continuous  six  months  of  the  first  seven  months,  with 
the  average  daily  absences  due  to  contagious  diseases  for  the  same  continuous  six  months,  and  with 
other  pertinent  attendance  data  including  incoming  and  outgoing  grades  and  adjustments  for  drop- 
outs and  population  changes  based  on  prior  experience  of  the  administrative  units. 

(1)  Elementary  schools— six  for  153  pupils  plus  one  for  each  27  additional  pupils  in 
grades  1-3;  six  for  171  pupils  and  one  for  each  30  additional  pupils  in  grades  4-8. 

(2)  High  schools  — four  for  80  pupils  for  the  first  junior  or  senior  high  school;  three 
for  60  pupils  for  each  junior  or  senior  high  school  thereafter  and  one  additional 
for  each  30  additional  pupils  in  the  remainder. 

In  addition  to  the  base  allotment  set  forth  above,  an  additional  position  is  allotted  for 
each  15  positions  of  the  base  allotment. 

Separate  allotments  of  positions  are  made  to  the  administrative  units  for  special  ed- 
ucation and  instruction  of  the  exceptionally  talented  under  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the 
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State  Board  of  Education. 

Additional  teaching  positions  may  be  allotted  at  the  end  of  the  first  two  weeks  of 
school  if  the  average  daily  attendance  is  as  much  as  31  pupils  per  teaching  position  as  originally 
allotted.  Teachers  employed  for  State-allotted  positions  are  paid  from  State  funds  in  accordance 
with  a  State-adopted  teachers'  salary  schedule  based  on  education  and  teaching  experience. 

Principals  are  employed  from  the  teaching  positions  allotted  to  an  administrative  unit. 
A  building  principalship  may  be  established  from  the  teaching  positions  allotted  for  each  school 
having  from  three  to  six  State-allotted  positions  including  the  building  principal.  A  classified  prin- 
cipalship may  be  established  from  the  teaching  positions  allotted  for  each  school  with  seven  or  more 
State-allotted  teaching  positions  including  the  principal.  Such  principals  are  paid  from  State  funds 
in  accordance  with  a  State-adopted  principals'  salary  schedule  based  on  the  number  of  State-allotted 
teachers  employed  in  a  school,  as  well  as  the  education  and  experience  of  the  principal. 

Positions  for  supervisors  of  instruction  are  allotted  on  the  basis  of  size  of  the  admin- 
istrative unit.  The  supervisor  is  paid  in  accordance  with  the  State-adopted  salary  schedule  for 
supervisors  for  10  calendar  months.  In  some  instances,  a  supervisor  may  be  employed  jointly  by  two 
or  more  units. 

Sick  Leave  for  full-time  Instructional  Personnel  (teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors) 
is  provided  by  the  "Sick  Leave  and  Substitute  Teacher  Regulations"  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  effective  July  1,  1963. 

Sick  Leave  is  earned  at  the  rate  of  five  days  per  school  term,  is  accumulative  indefi- 
nitely, and  is  transferred  if  the  teacher  changes  employment  from  one  school  unit  to  another  within 
the  North  Carolina  Public  Schools. 

Instructional  Supplies  — An  allotment  is  made  to  each  school  administrative  unit  for 
instructional  supplies  at  $3.75  per  pupil  in  average  daily  membership  for  the  preceding  school  year. 

Clerical  Assistance  in  Schools  — An  allotment  is  made  to  each  school  administrative 
unit  for  clerical  assistance  in  the  schools  at  $2.00  per  pupil  in  average  daily  membership  for  the 
preceding  year. 

Operation  of  Plant 

Allotment  of  funds  for  operation  of  plant,  including  wages  of  janitors  and  maids,  water, 
light  and  power,  janitorial  supplies  and  telephone  rental,  is  made  to  each  administrative  unit  for 
each  budget  item  on  the  basis  of  the  same  dollar  amount  per  teacher  included  in  the  regular  original 
allotment  of  teachers  from  the  Nine  Months  School  Fund.  In  the  allotment  of  funds  for  fuel,  how- 
ever, the  geographic  location  is  considered  since  fuel  requirements  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts 
of  the  State  are  less  than  the  northern  and  extreme  western  parts  of  the  State.  Funds  for  fuel  are 
allotted  on  a  per  teacher  basis;  however,  the  amount  per  teacher  varies  from  administrative  unit 
to  administrative  unit.  The  allocation  of  funds  for  wages  of  janitors  and  maids  provides  for  State 
participation  in  the  cost  of  this  service  for  a  period  of  nine  and  one-half  months  or  for  41  calendar 
weeks  of  the  school  year. 

Fixed  Charges 

Funds  for  fixed  charges  — compensation  for  school  employees,  reimbursement  for 
injury  to  school  employees  and  tort  claims  — are  allotted  on  a  cash  basis. 

(1)  Claims  for  medical  or  hospital  expense  in  connection  with  injury  of  an  employee 
must  be  approved  by  the  State  Industrial  Commission.  Compensation  paid  for  loss 
of  work  due  to  injury  is  paid  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  approved  by  the  In- 
dustrial Commission. 

(2)  Reimbursement  for  injury  of  school  pupils  in  connection  with  bus  accidents  is  paid 
not  in  excess  of  $600  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  adopted  by  the  Industrial 
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Commission. 
1 3)  Tort  claims  are  paid  upon  approval  or  award  of  the  Industrial  Commission  or  by 
the  courts. 

Auxiliary  Agencies 

Transportation  of  Pupils  — Funds  for  operating  a  minimum  program  of  pupil  transpor- 
tation are  allotted  to  the  100  county  administrative  units.  A  budget  which  includes  drivers,  mechanics, 
and  other  employees'  salaries,  cost  of  gas,  oil,  tires,  batteries,  repair  parts,  other  necessary  supplies, 
and  replacements  is  prepared  for  each  county  unit.  The  allotment  of  funds  to  the  various  county 
units  for  these  items  of  cost  is  based  on  the  number  of  buses  operated,  number  of  miles  traveled, 
condition  of  roads,  and  other  factors  which  influence  the  cost  of  operation.  The  salaries  of  mechan- 
ics are  paid  on  the  basis  of  a  State-adopted  salary  schedule  taking  into  account  the  job  classification 
and  the  experience  of  the  individual.  The  allotment  for  wages  of  bus  drivers  is  based  on  the  mini- 
mum wage  scale  required  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  allotment  of  funds  for  school 
bus  replacements  is  determined  by  the  staff  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  cooperation  with 
local  school  officials,  and  is  based  on  mileage,  age  and  condition  of  the  buses.  The  amount  of  funds 
available  and  current  bus  prices  determine  the  number  of  buses  that  can  be  replaced  each  year. 

School  Libraries  — Funds  for  school  libraries  — books,  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
supplies  — are  allotted  to  the  various  administrative  units  on  the  basis  of  $1  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
membership  for  the  prior  year. 

Child  Health  Program  — Allotment  to  the  school  administrative  units  for  the  school- 
health  program  is  made  on  the  basis  of  $750  for  each  county  including  cities  and  39  cents  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  membership  for  the  prior  school  year.  Ninety  percent  of  the  school-health  program 
funds  is  used  for  diagnosis  and  correction  of  chronic  physical  defects.  The  other  10  percent  may 
be  used  for  salary  and  travel  of  health  personnel. 

LOCAL  FUNDS 

Local  funds  are  used  to  supplement  the  State  current  expense  budget  and  to  add  to 
that  budget  in  the  form  of  other  items  (see  table  on  page  13). 

Capital  outlay  budgets  have  been  the  responsibility  of  local  governments,  except  for 
the  1949,  1953.  and  1963  State  building  funds;  Federal  funds  allotted  to  impacted  areas;  and  other 
Federal  programs.  Debt  service  budgets  have  always  been  the  responsibility  of  local  governments. 

Local  units  have  gradually  increased  participation  in  the  provision  of  funds  for  cur- 
rent expense. 


EXPENDITURES 

FROM  LOCAL 

FUNDS 

Fiscal 

Current 

Capital 

Debt 

Year 

Expense 

Outlay 

Service 

Total 

1934-35 

2,099,557 

3,318,912 

6,275,718 

11,694,187 

1939-40 

5,136,724 

3,804,400 

6,809,942 

15,751,066 

1944-45 

7,265,140 

1,826,849 

5,950,525 

15,042,514 

1949-50 

16,214,185 

22.104,093 

5,900,230 

44,218,508 

1954-55 

25,027,038 

34,449,133 

9,724,322 

69,200,493 

1959-60 

40,687,211 

50.674,846 

18,252,497 

109,614,554 

1964-65 

60,033,846 

55,398,444 

23,000,000 

138,432,290 

1965-66 

68,841,422 

47,707,632 

24,298,759 

140,847,813 

1966-67 

75,771,236 

53,157,216 

25,107,713 

154,036,165 

1967-68 

85,249,524 

49.077,273 

29,194,306 

163,521,103 

1968-69 

101,012,546 

59,399,936 

29,663,160 

190.075.642 

1 969-70** 

106,000,000 

56.000,000 

30,000,000 

192,000.000 
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Expenditures  as  to  objects  and  items  from  the  Nine  Months  School  Fund  for  the  two 
years  of  the  1968-70  biennium  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables. 


SUMMARY  OF 

EXPENDITURES 

STATE  NINE  MONTHS 

SCHOOL  FUND,   1968-70 

(Including  School  Bus  Replacements) 

Classification  by  Objects  and  Items 

1968-69 

1969-70 

A.  State  Aid  Paid  out  by  Units 

61.     General  Control: 

611-1  Salary:     Superintendents 

$ 

1.884,009.67 

$ 

2,189,964.05 

611-2  Salary:     Asst.  Superintendents 

1.215,344.75 

1,357,329.59 

612      Travel:     Superintendents 

52,252.36 

49,441.02 

613-1  Salaries:     Clerical   Assts. 

998,284.11 

1,067,011.79 

613-2  Salaries.     Property  &  Cost  Clerks 

561,691.28 

673,544.21 

614      Office  Expenses 

93,473.49 

138,112.18 

615      Co.  Bd.  Ed.  Per  Diem,  Travel 

9,997.75 

9,994.99 

617      Salaries:     Attendance   Counselors 

338,935.73 

411.114  1)1 

Total  General  Control 

$ 

5,203,989.14 

$ 

5,916,791.86 

62.     Instructional  Service: 

621      Salaries:     Elem.  Teachers 

$195,996,745.26 

$ 

!  14.79 1,449.27 

622      Salaries:     H.  S.  Teachers 

77.244,200.96 

86,362,063.43 

623      Salaries: 

1.  Elem.    Principals 

12.848.215.08 

14,362,919.16 

2.  H.  S.  Principals 

6,559,830.75 

6,396,303.50 

Sub-Total  Inst.  Salaries 

$2 

92,648,992^05 

$321,912,735.36 

624      Instructional   Supplies 

$ 

2,067,228.06 

$ 

4,430,007.31 

625-1  Salaries:     Supervisors 

2,448,631.73 

2,912,754.34 

627      Clerical  Assistance  in  Schools 

2,064,882.13 

2,307,994.07 

Total  Instructional  Service 

5299,269,733.97 

$331,563,491.08 

63.     Operation  of  Plant: 

631      Wages:     Janitors 

$ 

9,307,814.96 

$ 

10.889,365.87 

632      Fuel 

2,742,361.19 

2.971,724.24 

633      Water,  Light.  Power 

1,756.477.33 

1,768,202.25 

634      Janitors'  Supplies 

783,970.23 

789,414.78 

635      Telephones 

Total  Operation  of  Plant 

122,686.82 

$ 

123,584.17 
16,542,291.31 

$ 

14,713,310.53 

65.     Fixed  Charges: 

653      Compensation:     School   Employees 

$ 

95,312.77 

$ 

114,748.14 

654      Reimbursement:     Injured    Pupils 

3,864.15 

4,560.85 

655-1  Employer's    Contribution:     Retirement 

— 

30.498.892.43 

655-2  Employer's  Contribution:  Soc.  Security 

— 

15,958,325.37 

656      Tort  Claims 

281.260.85 

357,871.99 

Total   Fixed  Charges 

$~ 

380.437.77 

$ 

46,934,398.78 

66.     Auxiliary  Agencies: 

661       Transportation  of  Pupils: 

1.    Wages  of  Drivers 

$ 

5.267,566.50 

$ 

6,846,388.17 

2a.  Gas,  Oil,  Grease 

1,373,529.01 

1.513,846.92 

2b.  Gas  Storage  Equipment 

6,114.65 

3,374.14 

3.     Salaries:     Mechanics 

3.143.174.35 

3.778,645.95 

4a.  Repair  Parts.  Batteries 

1.169.775.85 

1.243.937.29 

4b.  Tires  and  Tubes 

556,521.18 

597.436.63 

4c.  License  and  Title  Fees 

3.544.00 

3,988.50 

4d.  Garage  Equipment 

23,738.97 

21,619.65 

5.     Contract   Transportation 

2.644.00 

118,227.57 

Sub-Total  (1-5) 

$ 

11,546,608.51 

$ 

14,127,464.82 

6.      Major  Replacements 

2,677,201.20 

4,943.696.19 

7.     Principals'   Bus  Travel 
Total   Transportation 

69,463.09 

$ 

70,218.20 
19,141,379.21 

$ 

14,293,272.80 

622      School  Libraries 

$ 

1,178,313.15 

$ 

1,181.051.93 

664      Child  Health  Program 

505,536.54 

468,666.13 

672      Kindergarten 



281.950.95 

Total  Auxiliary  Agencies 

$ 

15.977.122.49 

$ 

21,073,048.22 

Total  Paid  Out  by  Adm.  Units 

$335,544,593.90 

$422,030,021.25 
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SUMMARY 

OF 

EXPENDITURES 

STATE  NINE  MONTHS 

SCHOOL 

FUND,  1968-70,  cont. 

(Including  School  Bus  Replacements) 

Classification  by  Objects  and  Items  —  Continued 

1968-69 

1969-70 

B.     State  Aid  Paid  Direct: 

Printing,  Surety  Bond  Premiums 

$          20,394.29 

$          21,815.01 

Exceptionally  Talented  Children  Program 

54,343.79 

52,983.67 

Shakespeare  Project 

26,000.00 

26,000.02 

Governor's  School 

210,610.00 

202,985.00 

Program  for  Mentally  Retarded 

36,688.06 

43,022.31 

Learning  Institute  of  N.  C.    .    .                

60,000.00 

60,000.00 

Kindergarten   Program 



12,374.25 

Sandburg   Project 

15,000.00 

15,000.00 

Educational  Testing  Services 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

Professional  Improvement  of  Teachers 

20,000.00 

— 

Environmental  Natural  Resources  Study 
Total  Support  of  Public  Schools 



244.65 
$422,467,446.16 

$335,990,630.04 

PER  PUPIL 

EXPENDITURES 

BY  SOURCE  OF 

FUNDS 

Current  Expense 

1968-69 

PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURE 

PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 

Unit 

ADA 

Stale 

Federal 

Local 

Total 

S 

F 

L 

Alamance 

11993 

373.75 

105.04 

66.96 

545.75 

68.5 

19.2 

12.3 

Burlington 

9194 

343.51 

44.53 

102.04 

490.08 

70.1 

9.1 

20.8 

Alexander 

4010 

351.90 

28.13 

32.16 

412.19 

85.4 

6.8 

7.8 

Alleghany 

1662 

412.25 

101.78 

65.43 

579.46 

71.1 

17.6 

11.3 

Anson 

5945 

382.17 

138.00 

53.86 

574.03 

66.6 

24.0 

9.4 

Ashe 

4362 

383.83 

112.89 

56.45 

553.17 

69.4 

20.4 

10.2 

Avery 

2652 

414.92 

97.14 

50.50 

582.56 

73.8 

17.2 

9.0 

Beaufort 

4583 

407.49 

162.90 

80.28 

650.67 

62.6 

25.1 

12.3 

Washington 

3962 

343.85 

126.46 

93.84 

564.15 

61.0 

22.4 

16.6 

Bertie 

5703 

399.71 

130.99 

50.38 

58 1 .08 

68.8 

22.5 

8.7 

Bladen 

7113 

377.54 

125  10 

59.16 

561.80 

67.2 

22.3 

10.5 

Brunswick 

5523 

381.31 

83.84 

45.92 

511.07 

74.6 

16.4 

9.0 

Buncombe 

19331 

362.75 

51.24 

51.79 

465.78 

77.9 

11.0 

11.1 

Asheville 

8115 

378.25 

63.61 

94.17 

536.03 

70.6 

11.9 

17.5 

Burke 

8360 

356.26 

57.46 

53.82 

467.54 

76.2 

12.3 

11.5 

Glen  Alpine 

1518 

336.72 

40.01 

69.16 

445.89 

75.5 

9.0 

15.5 

Morganton 

2283 

356.47 

50.43 

147.42 

554.32 

64.3 

9.1 

26.6 

Cabarrus 

7507 

377.37 

61.59 

60.57 

499.53 

75.5 

12.3 

12.2 

Concord 

3734 

374.69 

48.65 

92.63 

515.97 

72.6 

9.4 

18.0 

Kannapolis 

5767 

346.78 

40.59 

60.23 

447.60 

77.5 

9.1 

13.4 

Caldwell 

10947 

354.01 

16.11 

54.61 

424.73 

83.3 

3.8 

12.9 

Lenoir 

1941 

383.40 

43.71 

128.91 

556.02 

68.9 

7.9 

23.2 

Camden 

1395 

396.38 

101.64 

42.51 

540.53 

73.3 

18.8 

7.9 

Carteret 

6618 

354.83 

141.48 

56.80 

553.11 

64.2 

25.6 

10.2 

Caswell 

4914 

366.67 

107.53 

54.88 

529.08 

69.3 

20.3 

10.4 

Catawba 

9716 

350.67 

27.75 

3598 

414.40 

84.6 

6.7 

8.7 

Hickory 

6272 

357.19 

33.73 

103.72 

494.64 

72.2 

6.8 

21.0 

Newton 

2882 

358.31 

31.33 

72.76 

462.40 

77.5 

6.8 

15.7 

Chatham 

6561 

386.63 

65.42 

76.83 

528.88 

73.1 

12.4 

14.5 

Cherokee 

1140 

452.38 

121.40 

70.56 

644.34 

70.2 

18.8 

11.0 

Andrews 

1151 

344.96 

76.48 

41.68 

463.12 

74.5 

16.5 

9.0 

Murphy 

1267 

375.31 

18.17 

46.28 

439.76 

85.4 

4.1 

10.5 

Chowan 

2864 

393.58 

109.41 

114.87 

617.86 

63.7 

17.7 

18.6 

Clay 

1104 

430.45 

132.56 

64.10 

627.11 

68.6 

21.2 

10.2 

Cleveland 

7583 

391.29 

72.04 

52.28 

515.61 

75.9 

14.0 

10.1 

Kings  Mountain 

1904 

348.60 

54.61 

96.00 

499.21 

69.8 

11.0 

19.2 

Shelby 

4668 

386.06 

61.02 

118.07 

565.15 

68.3 

10.8 

20.9 

Columbus 

9559 

382.53 

113.50 

57.40 

553.40 

69.1 

20.5 

10.4 

Whiteville 

2965 

369.60 

85.59 

67.74 

522.93 

70.7 

16.3 

13.0 
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PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURES  BY  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS,  cont. 


Current  Expense,  1968-69 
PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURE 


PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 


Unit 


ADA 


State 


Federal 


Local 


Total 


Craven 

8210 

369.41 

163.15 

46.82 

579.38 

63.8 

New  Bern 

5395 

350.64 

78.51 

64.41 

493  56 

71.0 

Cumberland 

27924 

336.23 

92.64 

27.95 

456.82 

73.6 

Fayetteville 

12435 

355.21 

98.73 

76.77 

530.71 

66.9 

Currituck 

1479 

401.41 

85.55 

136.24 

623.20 

64.4 

Dare 

1317 

364.56 

56.82 

143.57 

564.95 

64.5 

Davidson 

12548 

347.99 

30.76 

45.89 

424.64 

82.0 

Lexington 

4612 

366.82 

71.33 

111.50 

549.65 

66.7 

Thomasville 

3573 

357.94 

44.45 

97.16 

499.55 

71.7 

Davie 

4045 

374.19 

43.95 

48.79 

466.93 

80.1 

Duplin 

9727 

384.62 

132.48 

29.14 

546.24 

70.4 

Durham 

12479 

359.70 

65.50 

115.28 

540.48 

66.6 

Durham 

13147 

369.90 

76.97 

163.03 

609  90 

60.6 

Edgecombe 

6905 

373.28 

165.65 

36.85 

575.78 

64.8 

Tarboro 

3619 

352.26 

98.72 

66.50 

517.48 

68.1 

Forsyth 

46408 

349.74 

32.14 

154.82 

536.70 

65.2 

Franklin 

4755 

429.46 

94.54 

40.94 

564.94 

76.0 

Franklinton 

1403 

343.29 

88.22 

39.47 

470.98 

72.9 

Gaston 

30762 

361.91 

42.72 

107.89 

512.52 

70.6 

Gates 

2306 

381.85 

136.04 

48.12 

566.01 

67.5 

Graham 

1457 

406.29 

157.75 

27.77 

591.81 

68.7 

Granville 

7614 

376.89 

96.29 

60.55 

533.73 

70.6 

Greene 

4315 

385.47 

170.64 

5298 

533.73 

63.3 

Guilford 

20805 

355.62 

32.57 

104.75 

492.94 

72.1 

Greensboro 

29763 

360.78 

34.20 

180.15 

575.13 

62.7 

High  Point 

11548 

352.32 

40.31 

164.32 

556.95 

63.3 

Halifax 

9605 

380.38 

137.83 

42.02 

560.23 

67.9 

Roanoke  Rapids 

2638 

354.86 

67.77 

152.65 

575.28 

61.7 

Weldon 

2117 

350.20 

109  00 

72.62 

531.82 

65.8 

Harnett 

11169 

366.80 

92.04 

59.70 

518.54 

70.7 

Haywood 

8500 

377.65 

71.38 

78.80 

527.83 

71.5 

Henderson 

6425 

370.47 

41.98 

62.75 

475.20 

78.0 

Hendersonville 

1681 

392.38 

68.70 

237.19 

698.27 

56.2 

Hertford 

6102 

372.35 

102.44 

57.41 

532.20 

70.0 

Hoke 

4514 

375.83 

124.64 

61.84 

562.31 

66.8 

Hyde 

679 

783.10 

176.50 

90.97 

1050.57 

74.5 

Iredell 

9034 

356.83 

34.58 

34.14 

425.55 

83.9 

Mooresville 

2326 

362.53 

58.01 

104.08 

524.62 

69.1 

Statesville 

4594 

355.24 

35.58 

87.25 

478.07 

74.3 

Jackson 

3143 

424.40 

187.64 

72.89 

684.93 

62.0 

Johnston 

14517 

379.21 

117.14 

59.29 

555.64 

68.2 

Jones 

2704 

409.51 

151.01 

46.37 

606.89 

67.5 

Lee 

2112 

400.05 

68.91 

105.66 

574.62 

69.6 

Sanford 

5166 

349.07 

56.45 

102.54 

508.06 

68.7 

Lenoir 

7657 

393.35 

114.69 

9430 

602.34 

65.3 

Kinston 

5929 

346.35 

79.09 

109.55 

534.99 

64.7 

Lincoln 

4762 

385.16 

48.97 

64.84 

498.97 

77.2 

Lincolnton 

2374 

362.95 

57.50 

62.65 

483.10 

75.1 

Macon 

3043 

411.74 

120.68 

72.62 

605.04 

68.1 

Madison 

2902 

420.42 

155.16 

44.67 

620.25 

67.8 

Martin 

6669 

381.34 

97.74 

78.65 

557.73 

68.4 

McDowell 

3754 

384.32 

41.78 

66.25 

492.35 

78.1 

Marion 

2569 

352.67 

39.76 

58.92 

451.35 

78.1 

Mecklenburg 

76541 

353.49 

38.96 

215.04 

607.49 

58.2 

Mitchell 

2683 

415.75 

78.60 

36.02 

530.37 

78.4 

Montgomery 

4581 

368.39 

90.22 

76.21 

534.82 

68.9 

Moore 

9232 

383.00 

97.71 

97.27 

577.98 

66.3 

Nash 

11157 

367.12 

123.30 

51.86 

542.28 

67.7 

Rocky  Mount 

7138 

356.94 

55.52 

114.81 

527.27 

67.7 

New  Hanover 

17622 

360.73 

54.87 

96.45 

512.05 

70.4 

Northampton 

6758 

373.63 

128.87 

37.83 

540.33 

69.1 

Onslow 

13742 

337.08 

128.58 

32.89 

498.55 

67.6 

Orange 

4448 

378.66 

55.99 

70.95 

505.60 

74.9 

Chapel  Hill 

4693 

347.14 

79.76 

143.80 

570.70 

60.8 

Pamlico 

2416 

380.13 

102.68 

58.67 

541.48 

70.2 

Pasquotank 

6006 

373.38 

102.44 

81.44 

557.26 

67.0 

28.2 

15.9 

20.3 

18.6 

13.7 

10.1 

7.2 

13.0 

8.9 

9.4 

24.3 

12.1 

12.6 

28.8 

19.1 

6.0 

16.7 

18.7 

8.3 

24.0 

26.6 

18.0 

280 

6.6 

6.0 

7.2 

24.6 

11.8 

20.5 

17.8 

13.5 

8.8 

9.8 

19.2 

22.2 

16.8 

8.1 

111 

7.4 

27.4 

21.1 

24.9 

12.0 

11.1 

19.0 

14.8 

9.8 

11.9 

19.9 

25.0 

17.5 

8.5 

8.8 

6.4 

14.8 

16.9 

16.9 

22.7 

10.5 

10.7 

23.9 

25.8 

11.1 

14.0 

19.0 

18.4 


8.0 
13.1 

6.1 
14.5 
21.9 
25.4 
10.8 
20.3 
19.4 
10.5 

5.3 
21.3 
26.8 

6.4 
12.8 
28.9 

7.3 

8.4 
21.1 

8.5 

4.7 
11.4 

8.7 
21.3 
31.3 
29.5 

7.5 
26.5 
13.7 
11.5 
14.9 
13.2 
34.0 
10.8 
11.0 

8.7 

8.0 
19.8 
18.3 
10.6 
10.7 

7.6 
18.4 
20.2 
15.7 
20.5 
13.0 
13.0 
12.0 

7.2 
14.1 
13.4 
13.1 
35.4 

6.8 
14.2 
16.8 

9.6 
21.8 
18.9 

7.0 

6.6 
14.0 
25.2 
10.8 
14.6 
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PER 

PUPIL  EXPENDITURES  BY 

SOURCE 

OF  FUNDS, 

cont. 

Current  Expense, 

1968-69 

PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURE 

PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 

Unit 

ADA 

State 

Federal 

Local 

Total 

S 

F 

L 

Pender 

4591 

388.21 

109.12 

46.44 

543.77 

71.4 

20.1 

8.5 

Perquimans 

2194 

377.04 

89.94 

58.22 

525.20 

71.8 

17.1 

11.1 

Person 

6580 

369.85 

94.40 

101.27 

565.52 

65.4 

16.7 

17.9 

Pitt 

11878 

368.87 

127.38 

36.24 

532.49 

69.3 

23.9 

6.8 

Greenville 

5698 

364.28 

56.58 

74.25 

495.11 

73.6 

11.4 

15.0 

Polk 

1759 

424.33 

74.47 

54.72 

553.52 

76.7 

13.5 

9.8 

Tryon 

785 

363.52 

51.46 

92.70 

507.68 

71.6 

10.1 

18.3 

Randolph 

10979 

343.15 

105.31 

49.03 

497.49 

69.0 

21.1 

9.9 

Asheboro 

4575 

353.41 

39.19 

110.83 

503.43 

70.2 

7.8 

22.0 

Richmond 

9926 

367.10 

61.41 

56.88 

485.39 

75.6 

12.7 

11.7 

Robeson 

14172 

367.76 

144.48 

39.04 

551.28 

66.7 

26.2 

7.1 

Fairmont 

2128 

371.72 

113.77 

40.17 

525.66 

70.7 

21.6 

7.7 

Lumberion 

4108 

341.16 

55.74 

61.67 

458.57 

74.4 

12.2 

13.4 

Maxton 

1200 

345.35 

169.50 

30.14 

544.99 

63.4 

31.1 

5.5 

Red  Springs 

1565 

378.68 

102.15 

60.17 

541.00 

70.0 

18.9 

11.1 

Saint  Pauls 

1685 

361.11 

112.45 

38.29 

511.85 

70.5 

22.0 

7.5 

Rockingham 

5293 

362.58 

48.20 

50.80 

461.58 

78.6 

10.4 

11.0 

Leaksville 

4499 

353.78 

34.65 

112.21 

500.64 

70.6 

7.0 

22.4 

Madison 

2335 

366.31 

63.29 

63.24 

492.84 

74.3 

12.9 

12.8 

Reidsville 

4401 

364.88 

83.47 

121.82 

570.17 

64.0 

14.6 

21.4 

Rowan 

13476 

366.73 

40.37 

61.74 

468.84 

78.2 

8.6 

13.2 

Salisbury 

3751 

377.70 

88.83 

224.71 

691.24 

54.6 

12.9 

32.5 

Rutherford 

9842 

376.48 

74.87 

66.00 

517.35 

72.8 

14.5 

12.7 

Sampson 

7958 

393.59 

113.03 

52.48 

559.10 

70.4 

20.2 

9.4 

Clinton 

3316 

358.69 

101.18 

68.01 

527.88 

67.9 

19.2 

12.9 

Scotland 

7266 

388.45 

100.46 

86.01 

574.92 

67.6 

17.5 

14.9 

Stanly 

6291 

369.61 

45.27 

69.49 

484.37 

76.3 

9.3 

14.4 

Albemarle 

2755 

372.78 

51.24 

128.97 

552.99 

67.4 

9.3 

23.3 

Surry 

7485 

374.17 

83.82 

76.25 

526.49 

71.4 

14.2 

14.4 

Elkin 

1187 

388.97 

38.91 

48.93 

506.92 

73.8 

16.5 

9.7 

Mount  Airy 

2488 

366.54 

75.43 

139.42 

567.30 

68.6 

6.9 

24.5 

Swain 

1644 

454.25 

105.07 

83.35 

525.32 

69.8 

14.4 

15.8 

Leaksville 

4499 

353.78 

34.65 

48.17 

607.49 

74.8 

17.3 

7.9 

Transylvania 

4068 

377.52 

65.40 

69.10 

512.02 

73.7 

12.8 

13.5 

Tyrrell 

1025 

426.95 

134.86 

59.07 

620.88 

68.8 

21.7 

9.5 

Union 

8963 

341.58 

66.89 

48.54 

457.01 

74.7 

14.7 

10.6 

Monroe 

2856 

348.70 

44.66 

86.05 

479.41 

72.8 

9.3 

17.9 

Vance 

8032 

365.72 

96.13 

126.65 

588.50 

62.2 

16.3 

21.5 

Wake 

24112 

358.77 

57.49 

114.22 

530.48 

67.6 

10.8 

21.6 

Raleigh 

21873 

345.83 

27.82 

156.49 

530.14 

65.2 

5.2 

29.5 

Warren 

4743 

392.71 

122.91 

45.12 

560.74 

70.0 

21.9 

8.1 

Washington 

3804 

352.96 

92.42 

91.76 

537.14 

65.7 

17.2 

17.1 

Watauga 

3812 

403.35 

136.  16 

57.38 

596.89 

67.6 

22.8 

9.6 

Wayne 

12850 

360.70 

122.05 

44.69 

527.44 

68.4 

23.1 

8.5 

Goldsboro 

7703 

359.72 

88.50 

75.48 

523.70 

68.7 

16.9 

14.4 

Wilkes 

8788 

367.47 

82.37 

46.30 

496.14 

74.1 

16.6 

9.3 

N.  Wilkesboro 

2009 

352.98 

47.68 

56.40 

457.06 

77.2 

10.4 

12.4 

Wilson 

4546 

385.49 

152.23 

45.29 

583.01 

66.1 

26.1 

7.8 

Elm  City 

1438 

349.46 

26.98 

55.14 

431.58 

81.0 

6.3 

12.7 

Wilson 

7469 

356.00 

54.29 

90.63 

500.92 

71.1 

10.8 

18.1 

Yadkin 

5141 

370.23 

72.71 

93.56 

536.50 

69.0 

13.6 

17.4 

Yancey 

2692 

392.53 

107.62 

29.01 

529.16 

74.2 

20.3 

5.5 

County 

835677 

368.21 

80.40 

83.03 

531.64 

69.3 

15.1 

15.6 

City 

276167 

357.86 

58.68 

114.53 

531.07 

67.4 

11.0 

21  6 

Slate 

1111844 

365.64 

75.00 

90.85 

531.49 

68.8 

14  1 

17.1 
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STAFF-PUPIL  RATIO  (1969-70) 


Unit 
Name 

Alamance 

Burlington 
Alexander 
Alleghany 
Anson 
Ashe 
Avery 
Beaufort 

Washington  City 
Bertie 
Bladen 
Brunswick 
Buncombe 
Asheville 
Burke 
Cabarrus 
Concord 
Kannapolis 
Caldwell 

Lenoir  City 
Camden 
Carteret 
Caswell 
Catawba 
Hickory 
Newton 
Chatham 
Cherokee 
Chowan 
Clay 
Cleveland 

Kings  Mountain 
Shelby 
Columbus 

Whiteville 
Craven 

New  Bern 
Cumberland 

Fayetteville 
Currituck 
Dare 
Davidson 
Lexington 
Thomasville 
Davie 
Duplin 
Durham 

Durham  City 
Edgecombe 
Tarboro 
Forsyth 
Franklin 

Franklinton 
Gaston 
Gates 
Graham 
Granville 
Greene 
Guilford 
Greensboro 
High  Point 
Halifax 

Roanoke  Rapids 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance 


State 
Paid 


12036 

494 

9145 

378 

4101 

166 

1663 

68 

5604 

235 

4229 

175 

2674 

113 

4490 

189 

3665 

162 

5271 

228 

6926 

281 

5507 

231 

19542 

787 

7690 

326 

12416 

495 

7569 

310 

3603 

149 

5718 

234 

11096 

443 

1892 

80 

1378 

58 

6651 

270 

4610 

194 

9882 

396 

6117 

256 

2983 

115 

6503 

263 

3540 

143 

2763 

115 

1095 

46 

7428 

311 

3910 

157 

4723 

191 

9055 

389 

3042 

120 

8296 

344 

5414 

216 

28455 

1156 

12468 

497 

1507 

61 

1371 

54 

12890 

518 

4509 

185 

3535 

145 

4059 

168 

9198 

395 

12572 

514 

12654 

533 

6838 

278 

3515 

146 

46681 

1902 

4542 

197 

1324 

59 

30515 

1271 

2233 

92 

1460 

61 

7455 

312 

4144 

171 

21109 

857 

29788 

1206 

11418 

466 

9176 

394 

2744 

103 

Total  Staff 

Local 

Federal 

Paid 

Paid 

54 

32 

57 

12 

9 

6 

11 

5 

18 

28 

29 

17 

13 

8 

20 

15 

18 

12 

23 

19 

26 

34 

26 

9 

70 

22 

56 

19 

94 

14 

41 

7 

31 

4 

29 

4 

54 

5 

22 

— 

8 

— 

43 

13 

17 

23 

33 

1 

36 

4 

19 

2 

38 

15 

12 

13 

22 

5 

4 

8 

30 

25 

20 

3 

41 

13 

54 

24 

10 

5 

58 

13 

37 

11 

92 

35 

66 

21 

16 

— 

10 

2 

55 

6 

33 

17 

18 

5 

14 

2 

41 

59 

116 

36 

123 

38 

19 

34 

16 

14 

254 

56 

10 

25 

5 

5 

190 

30 

9 

10 

6 

5 

34 

29 

15 

29 

129 

28 

316 

51 

107 

2 

30 

25 

28 

6 

Staff-Pupil 
Ratio 


Total 

State 

Total 

580 

24.4 

20.8 

447 

24.2 

20.5 

181 

24.7 

22.7 

84 

24.5 

19.8 

281 

23.8 

20.0 

221 

24.1 

19.1 

134 

23.7 

20.0 

225 

23.8 

20.0 

192 

22.6 

19.1 

270 

23.1 

19.5 

341 

24.6 

20.3 

266 

23.8 

20.7 

879 

24.8 

22.2 

401 

23.6 

19.2 

603 

25.1 

20.6 

358 

24.4 

21.1 

184 

24.2 

19.6 

267 

24.4 

21.4 

502 

25.0 

22.1 

102 

23.7 

18.5 

66 

23.7 

20.8 

326 

24.6 

20.4 

234 

23.8 

19.7 

430 

25.0 

23.0 

296 

23.9 

20.7 

136 

26.0 

22.0 

316 

24.7 

20.6 

168 

24.8 

21.1 

142 

24.0 

19.5 

58 

23.8 

18.9 

366 

23.9 

20.3 

180 

24.9 

21.7 

245 

24.7 

19.3 

467 

23.3 

19.4 

135 

25.3 

22.5 

415 

24.1 

20.0 

264 

25.1 

20.1 

1283 

24.6 

22.2 

584 

25.1 

21.4 

77 

24.7 

19.6 

66 

25.4 

20.8 

579 

24.9 

22.3 

235 

24.3 

19.2 

168 

24.4 

21.0 

184 

24.2 

22.1 

495 

23.3 

18.6 

666 

24.5 

18.9 

694 

23.8 

18.2 

331 

24.6 

20.7 

176 

24.1 

20.0 

2212 

24.6 

21.1 

232 

23.0 

19.6 

69 

22.4 

19.2 

1491 

24.0 

20.5 

111 

24.3 

20.1 

72 

24.0 

20.3 

375 

23.9 

19.9 

215 

24.2 

19.3 

1014 

24.6 

20.8 

1573 

24.7 

18.9 

575 

24.5 

19.9 

449 

23.3 

20.4 

137 

26.6 

20.0 

21 
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Pupil  Ratio  (1969-70), 

cont. 

Unit 
Name 

Average 

Daily 

Attendanc 

Total  Staff 

Staff-Pupil 
Ratio 

State 
e             Paid 

Local 
Paid 

Federal 
Paid 

Total 

State 

Total 

Weldon 

1903 

85 

5 

6 

% 

22.3 

19.9 

Harnett 

10932 

452 

43 

39 

534 

24.2 

20.5 

Haywood 

8400 

340 

51 

22 

413 

24.7 

20.3 

Henderson 

6442 

270 

21 

— 

291 

23.9 

22.1 

Hendersonville 

1782 

71 

28 

4 

103 

25.1 

17.3 

Hertford 

6073 

241 

27 

26 

294 

25.2 

20.7 

Hoke 

4508 

183 

24 

18 

225 

24.6 

20.0 

Hyde 

1269 

56 

7 

4 

67 

22.7 

18.9 

Iredell 

9218 

363 

39 

9 

411 

25.4 

22.4 

Mooresville 

2338 

95 

15 

1 

111 

24.6 

21.1 

Statesville 

4423 

186 

25 

5 

216 

23.8 

20.5 

Jackson 

3210 

135 

25 

29 

189 

23.8 

17.0 

Johnston 

14211 

581 

73 

82 

736 

24.5 

19.3 

Jones 

2598 

106 

16 

11 

133 

24.5 

19.5 

Lee 

2086 

87 

19 

— 

106 

24.0 

19.7 

San ford 

5038 

205 

28 

11 

244 

24.6 

20.6 

Lenoir 

7439 

301 

75 

16 

392 

24.7 

19.0 

Ktnston 

5861 

238 

50 

22 

310 

24.6 

18.9 

Lincoln 

4840 

196 

25 

7 

228 

24.7 

21.2 

Lincolnton 

2360 

95 

10 

4 

109 

24.8 

21.6 

Macon 

3037 

126 

4 

19 

149 

24.1 

20.4 

Madison 

2817 

119 

11 

20 

150 

23.7 

18.8 

Martin 

6543 

268 

45 

14 

327 

24.4 

20.0 

McDowell 

6273 

264 

37 

4 

305 

23.8 

20.6 

Mecklenburg 

77196 

3174 

676 

92 

3942 

24.3 

19.6 

Mitchell 

2686 

111 

7 

5 

123 

24.2 

21.8 

Montgomery 

4534 

183 

21 

9 

213 

24.7 

21.3 

Moore 

9176 

380 

50 

33 

463 

24.1 

19.8 

Nash 

10894 

442 

36 

55 

533 

24.6 

20.4 

Rocky  Mount 

6773 

284 

56 

5 

345 

23.8 

19.6 

New  Hanover 

17739 

734 

84 

40 

858 

24.2 

20.7 

Northampton 

6176 

268 

22 

29 

319 

23.0 

19.4 

Onslow 

14027 

573 

44 

— 

617 

24.5 

22.7 

Orange 

4310 

184 

27 

11 

222 

23.4 

19.4 

Chapel  Hill 

4685 

192 

49 

21 

262 

24.4 

17.9 

Pamlico 

2372 

97 

13 

4 

114 

24.4 

20.8 

Pasquotank 

5987 

244 

36 

16 

296 

24.5 

20.2 

Pender 

4431 

188 

21 

22 

231 

23.5 

19.1 

Perquimans 

2097 

87 

11 

7 

105 

24.1 

20.0 

Person 

6461 

257 

24 

12 

293 

25.1 

22.0 

Pitt 

11549 

473 

40 

60 

573 

24.4 

20.1 

Greenville 

5546 

231 

32 

13 

276 

24.0 

20.1 

Polk 

1723 

76 

9 

3 

88 

22.7 

19.6 

Tryon 

712 

33 

4 

1 

38 

21.5 

18.7 

Randolph 

11381 

460 

31 

13 

504 

24.7 

22.6 

Asheboro 

4596 

184 

32 

2 

218 

24.9 

21.0 

Richmond 

9571 

396 

40 

16 

452 

24.1 

21.1 

Robeson 

13948 

571 

35 

73 

679 

24.4 

20.5 

Fairmont 

2206 

88 

5 

4 

97 

25.0 

22.7 

Lumberton 

4035 

160 

13 

5 

178 

25.2 

22.7 

Maxton 

1246 

50 

3 

9 

62 

24.9 

20.1 

Red  Springs 

1508 

62 

9 

4 

75 

24.3 

20.1 

Saint  Pauls 

1655 

67 

4 

6 

77 

24.7 

21.5 

Rockingham 

4960 

208 

10 

6 

224 

23.8 

22.1 

Leaksville 

4540 

181 

29 

5 

215 

25.1 

21.1 

Madison-Mayodan 

2550 

104 

9 

5 

118 

24.5 

21.6 

Reidsville 

4321 

178 

30 

8 

216 

24.2 

20.0 

Rowan 

13347 

542 

78 

20 

640 

24.6 

20.9 

Salisbury 

3682 

157 

27 

20 

204 

23.4 

18.0 

Rutherford 

9793 

402 

39 

20 

461 

24.3 

21.2 

Sampson 

7638 

320 

40 

32 

392 

23.8 

19.5 

Clinton 

3254 

132 

17 

11 

160 

24.6 

20.3 

Scotland 

6921 

290 

39 

20 

349 

23.8 

19.8 

22 
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Unit 
Name 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 

Total  Staff 

Staff-Pupil 
Ratio 

State 
Paid 

Local              Federal 
Paid                  Paid 

Total 

State 

Total 

Stanly 

6342 

255 

49                        7 

311 

24.8 

20.4 

Albemarle 

2684 

109 

22                        3 

134 

24.6 

20.2 

Stokes 

5101 

206 

25                      16 

247 

24.7 

20.6 

Surry 

7508 

304 

32                      21 

357 

24.7 

21.0 

Elkin 

1171 

47 

13 

60 

24.9 

19.5 

Mount  Airy 

2430 

100 

12                          3 

115 

24.3 

21.1 

Swain 

1596 

66 

5                        10 

81 

24.2 

19.7 

Transylvania 

4091 

161 

31                          8 

200 

25.4 

20.4 

Tyrrell 

1003 

43 

5                          4 

52 

23.3 

19.3 

Union 

9258 

359 

35                        19 

413 

25.8 

22.4 

Monroe 

2884 

113 

20                          3 

136 

25.5 

21.2 

Vance 

7957 

327 

25                      25 

377 

24.3 

21.1 

Wake 

24762 

997 

149                      55 

1201 

24.8 

20.6 

Raleigh 

22149 

901 

209                      30 

1140 

24.6 

19.4 

Warren 

4040 

176 

15                        18 

209 

22.9 

19.3 

Washington 

3619 

154 

18                        11 

183 

23.5 

19.7 

Watauga 

3911 

154 

26                       32 

212 

25.4 

18.4 

Wayne 

13072 

519 

61                        41 

621 

25.2 

21.0 

Goldsboro 

7037 

306 

32                       26 

364 

23.0 

19.3 

Wilkes 

8809 

357 

23                        23 

403 

24.6 

21.9 

N.  Wilkesboro 

1969 

76 

12                          1 

89 

25.9 

22.1 

Wilson 

4411 

190 

16                      22 

228 

23.2 

19.3 

Elm  City 

1350 

57 

7                          8 

72 

23.7 

18.7 

Wilson  City 

7390 

298 

43                        12 

353 

24.8 

20.9 

Yadkin 

5097 

209 

27                        8 

244 

24.4 

20.9 

Yancey 

2440 

103 

5                        11 

119 

23.7 

20.5 

Total 

1104295 

45282 

6308                  2527 

54117 

24.4 

20.4 

FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

Federal  participation  in  a  number  of  public  school  programs  is  included  in  Chapter  V, 
"Educational  Programs."  However,  several  Federal  Acts  can  touch  most  educational  programs  in 
the  public  schools  and  are  briefly  explained  here. 


National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 

This  Act  was  signed  into  law  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  September  2, 
1958.  Since  that  date  it  has  been  revised  and  expanded  by  several  amendments  and  revisions  of  regu- 
lations. Under  the  Act,  funds  are  allotted  to  each  state  to  be  matched  by  state  or  local  funds.  The 
North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  the  responsibility  for  administering  and 
supervising  Titles  III,  V-A,  and  X.  Related  programs  under  Section  12  of  the  National  Foundation 
of  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965  and  under  Section  214  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  are  also  administered  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Title  III  — Under  this  title  grants  are  made  to  each  state  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
equipment  and  materials  to  strengthen  instruction  in  science,  mathematics,  history,  civics,  geog- 
raphy, modern  foreign  languages,  English,  reading,  economics,  and  industrial  arts.  Title  III  funds 
may  be  used  for  minor  remodeling  of  existing  laboratory  or  classroom  space  in  which  at  least  one 
of  the  critical  subject  is,  or  will  be,  taught.  This  remodeling  would  be  justified  for  the  purpose  of 
making  more  effective  use  of  equipment  and  materials  for  instruction  in  one  or  more  of  the  critical 
subjects. 
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Title  III  funds  may  not  be  used  for  acquisition  of  consumable  items  — equipment  or 
materials  which  would  be  consumed  in  use  during  a  one-year  period  of  time. 

Beginning  in  the  1971  fiscal  year,  critical  subjects  will  be  referred  to  as  academic  sub- 
jects, and  the  arts  and  the  humanities  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  academic  subjects. 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  — This  Act  was 

designed  by  Congress  to  develop  and  promote  a  broadly  conceived  national  policy  of  support  for 
the  humanities  and  the  arts  in  the  United  States.  This  Act  provides  approximately  $15,000  each  year 
to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  be  matched  by  State  or  local  funds  for  the  acquisition  of  special 
equipment  suitable  for  use  in  providing  education  in  humanities  and  the  arts,  and  for  minor  remodel- 
ing of  facilities  to  permit  effective  use  of  equipment  for  providing  education  in  the  humanities  and 
the  arts.  No  funds  were  allotted  to  the  State  for  this  type  of  activity  during  FY  1970. 

Title  V-A  — Under  this  title  grants  are  made  to  each  state  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing and  expanding  guidance,  counseling  and  testing  programs  in  the  public  schools.  Title  V-A  funds 
may  be  used  for  establishing  and  maintaining  (a)  a  program  for  testing  students  in  order  to  identify 
those  with  outstanding  aptitudes  and  abilities,  and  (b)  a  program  of  educational  and  vocational  gui- 
dance and  counseling  for  students.  Under  this  title  funds  may  be  expended  (a)  for  purchasing  tests 
in  mental  ability,  achievement,  and  subject  areas  and  test  materials  and  for  commercial  scoring  of 
tests;  (b)  for  paying  the  salaries  of  guidance  personnel  and  their  clerical  assistants,  and  for  necessary 
travel  expenses  of  guidance  personnel;  and  (c)  for  purchasing  office  supplies,  materials  necessary 
for  the  guidance  program,  and  office  equipment  necessary  to  carry  out  vocational  and  educational 
guidance  programs.  Beginning  in  the  1971  fiscal  year  this  program  has  been  discontinued  under 
NDEA  and  absorbed  by  Title  III,  ESEA. 

Title  X  — Provides  for  assistance  (on  the  State  level)  in  (a)  improving  the  collection, 
analysis,  and  reporting  of  statistical  data  supplied  by  local  educational  units;  (b)  developing  account- 
ing and  reporting  manuals  to  serve  as  guides  for  local  education  units;  (c)  conducting  conferences 
and  training  programs  for  personnel  of  local  educational  units  and  periodically  reviewing  and  evalu- 
ating the  program  for  records  and  reports;  (d)  improving  methods  for  obtaining  educational  data 
not  collected  by  the  State  education  agency,  and  (e)  expediting  the  processing  and  reporting  of 
statistical  data  through  installation  of  mechanical  equipment.  This  program  is  now  supported  by 
one-half  ESEA.  Title  V  funds  and  one-half  State  matching  funds. 

Matching  Funds  — Federal  funds  provided  for  aid  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  under  Titles  III  and  V-A  were  matched  with  State  funds. 
Funds  provided  for  aid  to  local  public  schools  under  these  titles  were  matched  with  local  funds. 
Federal  funds  provided  for  improving  the  State  statistical  services  under  Title  X  were  matched  by 
State  funds. 

Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  — Each  year  a  project  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  the  State  Planning  Task  Force  requesting  Appalachian 
funds  to  help  local  education  agencies  (located  in  the  29  counties  of  the  Appalachian  Region  in 
North  Carolina)  provide  matching  funds  for  the  grants  which  they  received  under  Title  III,  NDEA. 
The  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  has  approved  approximately  $81,000  each  year  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose  on  projects  submitted  by  LEAS.  In  some  of  the  local  education  agencies,  the  ratio 
of  funds  expended  on  certain  projects  was  20  percent  local,  30  percent  Appalachian,  and  50  percent 
Title  III,  NDEA. 
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A.     TITLE  III,  NDEA 


Year 

1958-59 
1959-60 
1960-61 
1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 
1964-65 
1965-66 
1966-67 
1967-68 
1968-69 
1969-70 


Year 

1958-59 
1959-60 
1960-61 
1961-62 
196i-63 
1963-64 
1964-65 
1965-66 
1966-67 
1967-68 
1968-69 
1969-70 


Year 

1966-67 
1967-68 
1968-69 
1969-70 


Projects 

Units 

Approved 

Participating 

1,529 

154 

2,111 

168 

2.047 

169 

2,111 

169 

3,548 

173* 

2,734 

165* 

4,582 

172* 

1,404 

170* 

686 

163* 

402 

1S1 

273 

140 

TOTAL 


Projects 

Units 

Year 

Approved 

Participating 

1965-66 

5 

5 

1966-67 

11 

11 

1967-68 

9 

8 

1968-69 

11 

11 

1969-70 

TOTAL 

~~ 

Guidance 


a  s 


e  a 

t  a 

Units 
Part. 

18 

18 

51 

51 

73 

73 

97 

97 

112 

112 

123 

123* 

126 

126* 

123 

123* 

128 

128* 

124 

124* 

130 

130 

105 

105 

TOTAL 


Projects 

Approved 

1 

6 

10 


Source  of  Funds 

Federal 

Local 

$   1,517,113.08 

$  1,517,113.08 

1,937,623.91 

1,937,627.59 

1.847,374.57 

1,847,375.78 

1,744.382.26 

1,744,382.21 

2,797,116.14 

2,797,116.28 

2,119,684.94 

2,119,684.92 

2,583,552.63 

2,583,552.63 

2,605,983.00 

2,605,983.00 

2,565,887.47 

2,712,310.95** 

2.516,574.20 

2,516,541.70 

672,110.67 

784,037.36 

$22,907,402.87 

$23,165,725.50 

AND  HUMANITIES 

Arts 

Humanities 

$27,847.00 

$  2,694.00 

15,914.00 

12,188.00 

20,553.79 

5,824.48 

21,962.44 

4,945.18 

$86,277.23 

$25,651.66 

1 

Testing 


C.     TITLE  V-A,  NDEA 

Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Testing 


Source  of  Funds 


a  s 

p  a. 


149 
162 
147 
147 
149 
149 
147 
151 
150 
149 
148 
115 


Units 
Part. 

149 

162 

147 

147 

149 

149* 

147* 

151* 

150* 

149* 

148 

115 


Federal 


$  164,042.74 
266,140.74 
385,112.58 
413,379.09 
403,804.95 
397,625.95 
516,155.50 
582,140.00 
596,500.50 
571,378.98 
400,087.01 
341,481.04 

$  5,037,849.08 


Local 


266,140.74 
385,112.57 
553,707.69 
532,611.80 
558,603.09 
516,155.50 
582,140.00 
596,500.50 
748,178.98 
525,402.88 
433,361.81 
$"5,697,915.56 


2.  Elementary  Guidance — Pilot  Projects 


Units 
Participating 

1 

6 

10 


TOTAL 


$        82.56 

$17,870.95 

25,158.40 

$43,111.91 


$  82.57 
17,870.95 
25,158.38 

$43,111.90 


Expenditures 
In  the  Units 

$  3,034,226.16 
3.875,251.50 
3,694,750.35 
3,488,764.47 
5,594.232.42 
4,239,369.86 
5,167,105.26 
5,211,966.00 
5,278,198.42 
5,033,115.90 
1,456,148.03 

$46,073,128.37 


Total 

$30,541.00 
28,102.00 
26,378.27 
26,907.62 


$111,928.89 


Expenditures 
In  the  Units 


$       164,042.74 

532,281.48 

770,225.15 

967,086.78 

936,416.75 

956,229.04 

1,032,311.00 

1.164.280.00 

1.193.001.00 

1,319,557.96 

925,489.89 

774,842.85 

$10,735,764.64 


$  165.13 
35,741.90 
50,316.78 


$86,223.81 


*The  number  of  administrative  units  participating  includes  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  School  of  the  Arts,  Governor's 
School,  State  School  for  Deaf,  N.  C.  Advancement  School,  State  Board  of  Mental  Health,  Governor  Morehead  School,  State 
Board  of  Juvenile  Correction,  and  Eastern  N.  C    School  for  the  Deaf. 
**The  local  source  of  funds  during  1967-68  reflects  $81,912  from  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  which  was  used  to 
supplement  local  matching  funds. 
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Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 

Title  I  — The  Act  provided  that  (1)  programs  and  projects  under  Title  I  be  designed 
to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children  in  school  attendance  areas 
having  a  high  concentration  of  children  from  low  income  families  and  be  of  sufficient  size,  scope, 
and  quality  to  give  reasonable  promise  of  substantial  progress  toward  meeting  these  needs;  (2)  pro- 
vision be  made  to  include  eligible  nonpublic  school  children  in  these  projects;  (3)  funds  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  public  agency  and  title  to  all  property  be  held  by  that  agency;  (4)  construction  of  school 
facilities  be  consistent  with  overall  state  plans  for  the  construction  of  such  facilities  and  comply  with 
Federal  labor  laws;  (5)  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in  meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of 
educationally  deprived  children  be  evaluated;  (6)  annual  reports  be  made  by  the  local  educational 
agencies  to  the  state  education  agency;  (7)  programs  be  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  approved 
community  action  agency  in  the  district;  and  (8)  significant  information  derived  from  educational 
research,  demonstration,  and  projects  be  shared  with  other  teachers  and  administrators  so  that  pro- 
mising educational  practices  may  be  adopted  elsewhere  when  appropriate. 

In  North  Carolina  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  administers  Title  activities. 
The  work  of  the  Title  I  State  Administration  Office  has  been  divided  into  six  general  areas.  A  co- 
ordinator has  been  assigned  the  responsibility  for  overall  program  administration.  Supervisors  pro- 
vide leadership  and  direction  in  program  and  project  control,  coordination  of  Federal  programs, 
evaluation  (including  testing,  research,  and  dissemination),  program  and  project  development,  and 
fiscal  administration.  In  addition,  all  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  may  be 
called  upon  to  serve  as  technical  assistants  to  the  local  administrative  units  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping programs;  and  the  entire  staff  may  also  be  called  upon  to  help  screen,  review,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  projects  which  the  local  educational  agencies  submit. 

Between  October  of  1965  (when  the  State  Board  of  Education  signed  the  agreement 
with  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  to  administer  Title  I,  ESEA)  and  the  end  of  fiscal  1970, 
Federal  funds  totaling  $258,507,977  were  allocated  to  North  Carolina  under  this  title.  Most  of  these 
funds  were  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  use  of  local  administrative  units  in  meeting  the  most 
pressing  educational  needs  of  their  educationally  disadvantaged  children.  Of  this  total  amount, 
$4,197,423  was  appropriated  for  the  local  units  to  use  in  special  projects  concerned  with  children  of 
migrant  workers  and  children  in  institutions  for  the  neglected;  and  $5,144,872  was  appropriated  for 
the  benefit  of  children  in  the  State-supported  schools  for  the  handicapped,  centers  and  hospitals 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Health,  and  training  schools  of  the  State  Board  of  Juvenile 
Correction. 

In  accordance  with  P.L.  89-10  and  guidelines  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  local  school  units,  schools  for  the  handicapped,  the  State  Board  of  Mental 
Health,  and  the  State  Board  of  Juvenile  Correction  designed  projects  for  the  expenditure  of  their 
allotted  shares  of  the  Federal  grants.  The  project  proposals  were  submitted  to  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  examined  by  members,  of  the  Department's  staff.  If  the  programs  were 
educationally  sound,  met  the  most  pressing  educational  needs  of  the  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren, and  could  be  coordinated  with  already  existing  educational  programs,  they  were  approved 
and  put  into  operation. 

Local  administrative  units  found  that  the  most  pressing  educational  need  of  their  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  was  improvement  in  reading  and  communication  skills.  Consequently, 
of  the  150  projects  approved  for  programs  in  the  public  schools  during  fiscal  1970,  there  were  144 
with  particular  emphasis  on  English  (reading)  or  the  language  arts. 

The  local  units  found  that  a  more  successful  attack  could  be  made  on  reading  problems 
when  the  background  of  the  disadvantaged  children  was  enriched  by  including  art,  cultural  enrich- 
ment, music,  and  physical  education  in  the  programs;  by  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  teachers 
through  the  use  of  teacher  aides;  by  enlarging  the  selection  of  books  and  audiovisual  aids  in  the 
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library  and  for  use  in  the  classroom;  and  by  providing  for  these  children  much  needed  supporting 
services  such  as  food,  medical  attention,  and  school  social  work.  In  addition,  they  found  promise  in 
the  provision  of  kindergarten  experiences  for  disadvantaged  children,  either  for  the  full  year  preced- 
ing first  grade  or  as  a  summer  readiness  program. 

During  fiscal  1970  all  administrative  units  in  North  Carolina  took  part  in  Title  I,  ESEA. 

One  of  the  definite  requirements  for  the  approval  of  Title  I  projects  is  that  specific 
methods  for  evaluating  the  activities  be  included.  These  evaluations  are  made  each  year  by  all  partic- 
ipating administrative  units  and  other  schools,  centers,  and  hospitals  receiving  Title  I  funds.  Infor- 
mation from  these  evaluations  is  used  to  improve  subsequent  projects  so  they  will  meet  even  more 
adequately  and  effectively  the  particular  educational  needs  of  the  children  for  whom  projects  under 
Title  I  are  designed. 

Congress  stipulated,  enacting  P.L.  89-10,  that  information  concerning  innovative  and 
effective  educational  programs  being  used  in  a  school  system  be  shared  with  other  systems  and 
other  States.  The  State  Administration  Office  for  Title  I  publishes  Benchmarks,  a  quarterly  report 
on  Title  I  activities  in  North  Carolina  and  other  states;  and  The  Word,  a  monthly  newsletter  on 
changes  in  the  law  or  guidelines  from  the  Office  of  Education  in  Washington. 

Title  II  of  the  Act  provides  that  school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other  printed 
and  published  materials  be  made  readily  available  on  an  equitable  basis  for  the  use  of  children  and 
teachers  in  all  schools,  public  and  private,  which  provide  elementary  and  secondary  education  as 
determined  under  State  law,  but  not  beyond  grade  12.  Federal  funds  made  available  under  this  title 
for  any  fiscal  year  must  be  used  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practical,  increase  the  level  of 
State,  local,  and  private  school  funds  for  instructional  materials.  In  no  case  may  these  funds  be 
used  to  supplant  local  or  State  funds.  Allocation  of  Title  II  materials  among  the  children  and  teach- 
ers is  based  on  relative  need  and  is  made  on  an  equitable  basis  for  children  and  teachers  in  approved 
private  schools. 

In  fiscal  1966,  the  first  year  of  operation  of  Public  Law  89-10,  North  Carolina  received 
$2,435,404.  Project  applications  for  the  use  of  these  funds  were  approved  for  all  school  administra- 
tive units.  The  breakdown  on  approved  projects  for  fiscal  1966  was:  Initial  Allotment,  $1  per  pupil 
for  books,  $1,190,623.20;  Relative  Need  Allotment,  $1,052,120.51;  and  Demonstration  School  Li- 
braries, $75,000. 

In  fiscal  1967,  project  applications  totaling  $2,327,148.66  were  approved  for  165  units. 
Relative  Need  Allotment  projects  approved  totaled  $2,177,150  and  Demonstration  School  Libraries 
projects  totaled  $149,998.66. 

In  fiscal  1968,  North  Carolina  approved  projects  for  155  of  the  school  administrative 
units.  The  projects  included  $2,017,498  approved  for  Relative  Need  Allotments,  $136,667  for  Dem- 
onstration School  Libraries,  and  $87,500  for  Projects  for  Experimental  Use  of  Materials  for  a  total 
allotment  of  $2,241,665. 

In  fiscal  year  1969,  project  applications  totaling  $1,130,470  were  approved  for  154  units 
and  State  institutions.  Relative  Need  Allotments  totaled  $1,017,591.66;  Demonstration  School  Li- 
braries totaled  $80,278.33;  and  Projects  for  Experimental  Use  of  Materials  totaled  $32,600.01. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  Relative  Need  Projects  totaling  $918,561  were  approved  for  the 
school  administrative  units.  Demonstration  School  Libraries  Projects  totaling  $24,717  were  approved. 

Special  Purpose  Allotments— A  portion  of  ESEA  Title  II  funds  has  been  used  to  pro- 
vide supplemental  allotments  to  a  limited  number  of  school  administrative  units  for  the  acquisition 
of  materials  to  support  programs  for  the  special  educational  needs  of  the  participating  schools.  These 
special  purpose  allotments  include: 

( 1 )  Demonstration  School  Libraries  Project  — Schools  which  were  selected  and  funded 
to  participate  in  this  project  received  special  supplemental  allotments  for  the  acquisition  of  a  full 
complement  of  library  resources  for  the  quality  school  library  which  meets  specified  criteria  in  per- 
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sonnel,  facilities,  and  library  program.  School  administrators,  teachers,  librarians,  and  civic  leaders 
may  visit  these  schools  to  observe  exemplary  school  library  programs  in  action.  Schools  selected 
serve  as  demonstration  centers  for  two  years  after  the  year  approved.  Ten  schools  were  selected  in 
1965-66;  16  schools  in  1966-67;  and  11  schools  in  1967-68. 

(2)  Experimental  Use  of  Materials  Projects  — Fourteen  school  administrative  units 
received  ESEA  Title  II  supplemental  allotments  in  1967-68  for  the  acquisition  of  special  materials 
to  be  used  in  two  or  more  schools  in  an  experimental  or  innovative  program  either  through  the 
school  library,  instructional  materials  center,  or  regional  materials  center.  The  Experimental  Use 
of  Materials  Projects  include  materials  for  a  North  Carolina  Resource  Collection,  printed  and  audio- 
visual materials  for  an  educational  radio  station,  multimedia  materials  in  art,  social  studies,  language 
arts,  reading,  science,  humanities,  music,  family  life,  professional  materials,  and  independent  study 
materials.  These  projects  received  additional  funds  in  1968-1969  to  extend  the  experimental  pro- 
grams for  another  year. 

ESEA,  Title  III  — Teachers  in  Carteret  County's  Marine  Science  Center  use  the  ocean 
for  a  classroom.  In  Bertie  County  elementary  students  make  paper  and  silkscreen  prints  in  an  in- 
dustrial arts  lesson. 

Vocational  education  students  in  Watauga  County  built  a  chalet  for  the  school  custo- 
dian. In  Greene  County  mothers  are  paid  as  aides  to  teach  in  an  experimental  kindergarten  for  dis- 
advantaged four-  and  five-year-olds.  In  Durham  there  is  a  special  school  for  pregnant  girls.  And  in 
Burlington,  leadership  and  in-service  training  for  a  completely  non-graded  elementary  school  are 
provided  by  Title  III. 

These  are  some  of  the  experimental  programs  in  North  Carolina  funded  through  Title  III 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Since  it  began  operation  in  1965,  approximately 
$12  million  of  Title  III  funds  have  been  used  in  the  State  for  the  development  and  initial  manage- 
ment of  innovative  educational  programs. 

Three-year  experiments  in  every  phase  of  education  are  funded  by  Title  III,  and  cur- 
rently there  are  46  operational  projects.  The  overall  aim  of  the  program  is  to  effect  a  systematic, 
trial-and-error  approach  to  solving  the  problems  which  educators  are  facing  today,  by  thoroughly 
evaluating  and  interpreting  the  data  made  available  through  these  projects. 

The  Report  of  the  Governor's  Study  Commission  Report  on  the  Public  School  System 
of  North  Carolina,  1968,  documented  a  number  of  critical  educational  needs  in  the  State,  four  on 
which  the  Title  III  program  has  focused  attention:  improving  the  success  rate  of  first  graders;  in- 
creasing teacher  effectiveness  in  integrated  classrooms,  increasing  non-gradedness  in  the  primary 
grades,  and  improving  educational  opportunities  for  rural  children. 

Funds  are  provided  through  Title  III  for  five  operational  experimental  kindergartens 
in  which  concentrated  attention  is  placed  on  language  and  math  skills,  social  and  emotional  develop- 
ment, and  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  child.  There  are  also  programs  in  the  area  of  pupil  per- 
sonnel services  for  preschool  and  primary  age  children  who  have  special  needs. 

Individualized  instruction  is  widely  encouraged  among  all  the  projects.  In  addition, 
emphasis  is  placed  on  in-service  education,  the  development  and  packaging  of  materials,  new  and 
productive  teaching  techniques,  and  methods  of  helping  teachers  become  more  aware  of  the  needs 
of  pupils. 

Title  III  programs  in  North  Carolina  are  often  used  as  model  centers  for  the  demon- 
stration of  promising  practices;  moreover,  a  number  of  Title  III  projects  have  received  national  ac- 
claim for  demonstrating  innovative  and  progressive  approaches  to  education. 

Title  V  — This  title  provides  Federal  funds  on  a  yearly  basis  to  strengthen  state  educa- 
tion agencies.  During  the  five  fiscal  years  for  which  funds  have  been  made  available  to  North  Caro- 
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lina,  the  following  amounts  have  been  expended  or  obligated: 

FY  1966  $205,955.00  FY  1968  $545,774.22  FY  1970 

FY  1967  $256,070.61  FY  1969  $589,125.65  $659,015.00 

This  program  supports  two  types  of  activities  to  improve  leadership  in  the  State  edu- 
cation agency  and  local  education  agencies  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
funds  are  used  to  improve  leadership  at  the  State  education  agency  level  and  ten  percent  of  the 
funds  have  been  used  to  improve  leadership  activities  at  the  local  education  agency  level. 

During  the  past  five  years  North  Carolina  has  used  the  funds  received  under  Title  V 
for  a  variety  of  activities  initiated  primarily  to  assist  the  State  education  agency  in  providing  more 
effective  and  worthwhile  services  to  local  school  administrative  units.  The  following  activities  have 
been  carried  on  through  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
or  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges: 

1.  Student  teaching  activities  have  been  coordinated  throughout  North  Carolina. 
Prior  to  the  advent  of  Title  V,  funds  were  not  available  to  carry  out  this  responsibility  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  A  State  coordinator  of  student  teaching  has  been  employed, 
workshops  for  college  personnel  and  supervising  teachers  have  been  held,  and  policies  and  guide- 
lines have  been  developed  so  that  student  teaching  activities  would  have  a  similar  pattern  through- 
out the  State. 

2.  Resources  of  the  Instructional  Materials  Center  of  Raleigh  were  increased  and  a 
mobile  media  unit  which  could  be  moved  from  location  to  location  throughout  the  State  was  pur- 
chased. There  are  instructional  materials  of  all  types  in  the  media  unit  which  teachers  and  others  in 
local  administrative  units  may  examine  and  consider  for  possible  use. 

3.  Additional  audiovisual  equipment  has  been  purchased,  additional  technicians  em- 
ployed, and  expanded  services  in  all  areas  of  audiovisual  education  provided.  Workshops  have  been 
held  on  the  use  of  audiovisual  materials,  on  methods  of  instruction  in  this  area,  and  on  the  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  repair  of  equipment. 

4.  To  improve  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  fiscal  information,  Title  V  funds 
have  been  used  to  purchase  additional  equipment  for  the  office  of  the  Controller  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

5.  Additional  data  processing  equipment  has  been  purchased,  and  added  personnel 
have  been  employed  to  operate  this  equipment.  These  funds  have  made  it  possible  for  the  Division 
of  Research  and  Statistics  to  collect,  use,  and  disseminate  additional  data  and  statistics. 

6.  Special  programs  for  the  education  of  disadvantaged  children  have  been  initiated 
in  every  local  administrative  unit  in  the  State.  Funds  have  been  used  to  provide  personnel  in  the 
Department  of  Community  Colleges  to  work  with  the  parents  of  disadvantaged  students  so  that  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  programs  which  have  been  instituted  for  these  children,  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  can  be  maintained  and  strengthened  through  the  cooperation  of  the  home. 

7.  The  ability  of  the  State  education  agency  to  communicate  with  local  education 
agencies  and  with  the  citizens  of  the  State  has  been  increased.  Additional  personnel  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  Division  of  Publications  and  Public  Information  to  prepare  material  for  distribution 
to  local  education  agencies,  to  the  various  media  of  communications,  and  to  the  general  public. 
Funds  have  also  been  used  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  publications  which  are  distributed  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

8.  Title  V  funds  have  been  used  to  employ  a  management  consultant  firm  to  examine 
and  investigate  all  aspects  of  the  structure  and  organization  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges.  Upon  the  completion 
of  this  examination,  the  firm  made  recommendations  to  each  of  these  agencies  as  to  how  they  might 
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be  mosl  effectivelj  organized  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities. 

9.  <  )ne  of  the  legal  responsibilities  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  to 
supervise  nonpublic  schools.  Additional  personnel  has  been  employed  to  work  with  the  staff  of  non- 
public schools  in  order  that  these  schools  may  become  more  effective  in  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  State. 

10.  Title  V  funds  have  been  used  for  workshops,  consultants,  extended  travel,  and 
other  means  by  which  the  competencies  of  staff  members  of  the  State  education  agency  might  be 
increased.  Services  to  local  educational  agencies  have  been  extended  in  the  areas  of  the  humanities, 
linguistics  and  modern  foreign  languages,  industrial  arts  education,  elementary  school  science,  Negro 
history  and  culture,  social  studies,  language  arts,  and  a  study  of  the  12-months  school. 

1 1 .  These  funds  have  been  used  to  employ  personnel  to  conduct  activities  to  improve 
the  coordination  of  federal  programs  in  the  State  education  agency. 

12.  Title  V  funds  have  been  used  to  improve  program  services  by  the  employment  of 
additional  supervisory  personnel  in  support  of  workshops  and  other  activities. 
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III.  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Organization  and  Number 

The  basic  organizational  pattern  in  North  Carolina's  public  school  system  is  a  12-year 
program.  However,  through  State,  federal,  and  local  financing,  kindergartens  are  being  added  to  the 
12-year  program  at  a  fairly  rapid  pace. 

The  1969  General  Assembly  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  State-supported 
kindergarten  program.  The  State  Board  of  Education  has  implemented  the  kindergarten  program 
in  each  of  the  eight  educational  districts  in  the  State  — a  total  of  18  programs  located  in  Alamance 
County.  Anson  County,  Asheville  City.  Beaufort  County.  Bertie  County.  Caldwell  County/Lenoir 
City.  Carteret  County,  Columbus  County.  Fayetteville  City.  Gaston  County.  Halifax  County.  Jack- 
son County.  Moore  County.  Rutherford  County.  Wake  County,  Wayne  Countv.  Wilkes  County, 
and  Winston-Salem   Forsyth. 

Funds  were  allocated  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  employ  two  teachers  and 
two  aides  for  the  forty  children  to  be  served  in  each  of  the  18  programs.  Funds  were  also  allocated 
for  the  purchase  of  materials  anil  equipment,  consultant  services,  professional  materials  and  books. 
evaluation,  and  teacher  workshops. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  children  being  served  by  both  the  Federal 
and  State  programs. 


Table  I 

FEDERALLY-SUPPORTED   KINDERGARTENS 

(Elemental*)  unci  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA),  I) 

Year 

No.  Adm.                                   Percenlape                                                No. 
Units                                          Increase                                             Children 

Percentage 
Increase 

1966-67 
1967-68 
1968-69 
1969-70 

17                                                                                                           2,717 
24                                             41.2                                                4,238 
42                                                 75                                                        7.482 
57                                                 36                                                      10,500 

56 
76 
40 

Table  II. 

STATE-SUPPORTED  KINDERGARTENS 

Year 

No.  Adm.                                   Percentage                                            No. 
Units                                          Increase                                          Children 

Percentage 
Increase 

1969-70 
1970-71 

8                                                                                                          320 
18                                                  125                                                   720 

125 

Historically,  the  first  eight  vears  were  considered  to  be  the  elementary  years  and  the 
ast  four  years  the  secondary  or  high  school  years.  In  more  recent  years  the  addition  of  new  pro- 
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grams,  changing  needs,  schoof  consolidation,  and  the  development  of  unified  local  school  systems 
have  contributed  to  the  development  of  patterns  of  school  organization  designed  to  suit  local  con- 
ditions rather  than  to  serve  any  set  pattern  of  organization.  The  pace  and  direction  of  school  organi- 
zation change  is  reflected  in  the  table  below. 


SEPARATELY 

ORGANIZED 

SCHOOLS 

BY 

TYPE 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Regular  Four  Year  High  Schools  (9-12) 

155 

153 

147 

137 

Senior  High  Schools  (10-12) 

61 

76 

81 

102 

Union  Schools  (both  Elemenlary  and 

High  School  Levels.  Usually    1-12) 

362 

315 

273 

165 

Junior-Senior  High  Schools  (7-12) 

52 

47 

49 

46 

Regular  Junior  Highs  (7-9) 

85 

107 

112 

130 

Irregular  Junior  Highs  (1-9) 

38 

21 

18 

30 

Incomplete  Union  Schools  (High  School 

Incomplete) 

— 

6 

5 

10 

Elementary  Schools  (No  Grade  Above 

Eight) 

1,370 

1.385 

1.395 

1,420 

Special  (Orthopedic,  Sanatorium,  etc.) 

7 

7 

16 

17 

Grand  Total 

2,130 

2,117 

2,096 

2.057 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

In  1969-70  a  total  of  1,768  schools  had  elementary  level  instruction  included  in  the 
overall  instructional  program.  The  accompanying  table  includes  all  schools  which  had  any  grade 
from  one  through  eight  as  a  part  of  its  program.  (In  compiling  data  for  this  table,  only  the  elemen- 
tary portion  of  the  school  was  considered  in  those  containing  more  than  one  level  of  instruction,  as 
is  the  case  in  union  schools,  junior-senior  high  schools,  junior  high  schools,  irregular  junior  high 
schools,  and  incomplete  union  schools.) 

The  elimination  of  the  very  small  elementary  school,  through  continuing  emphasis  on 
a  planned  program  of  consolidation,  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table.  In  1929-30,  there  were  4,050 
one-,  two-,  and  three-teacher  schools  in  North  Carolina;  by  1944-45,  the  number  of  schools  in  this 
category  had  decreased  to  1,816;  and  by  1967-68,  such  schools  had  been  reduced  to  15.  Since  that 
date  the  number  has  increased  slightly  due  to  the  rapid  organizational  changes  influenced  by  federal 
guidelines  and  changing  population  patterns  and  trends.  The  number  of  schools  with  15  or  more 
teachers  increased  from  182  in  1934-35  to  279  in  1944-45  and  to  1.132  in  1967-68.  In  1969-70.  the 
number  had  decreased  to  1 ,072  primarily  due  to  consolidation  within  the  category. 


PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 

WITH 

ELEMENTARY 

GRADES 

, 

2-3 

4-6 

7-9 

10-14 

15  or  more 

Year 

Teacher 

Teachers 

Teachers 

Teachers               Teachers 

Teachers 

Total 

1929-30 

2.131 

1,919 

1,424 

— 

— 

— 

5,474 

1934-35 

1,486 

1 ,464 

587 

446 

340 

182 

4,505 

1939-40 

1,051 

1,208 

564 

461 

370 

202 

3,856 

1944-45 

811 

1.005 

492 

465 

428 

279 

3,480 

1949-50 

363 

777 

457 

420 

433 

402 

2,852 

1954-55 

99 

307 

349 

366 

451 

645 

2.217 

1959-60 

16 

117 

284 

348 

440 

814 

2.019 

1964-65 

10 

56 

194 

252 

526 

922 

1,960 

1965-66 

3 

32 

156 

287 

442 

1,029 

1,949 

1966-67 

0 

24 

142 

263 

411 

1.074 

1.914 

1967-68 

0 

15 

130 

229 

382 

1.132 

1.888 

1968-69 

2 

19 

100 

234 

403 

1.093 

1,851 

1969-70 

1 

20 

85 

218 

372 

1,072 

1,768 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS 

A  complete  high  school  contains  grades  9,  10.  11.  and  12  or  grades  10,  1 1.  and  12.  Reg- 
ular four-year  high  schools  (grades  9-12).  senior  high  schools  (grades  10-12).  union  schools  (usually 
grades  1-12),  and  junior-senior  high  schools  (grades  7-12)  are  all  complete  high  schools  and  all  award 
diplomas  based  on  a  prescribed  program  of  studies.  In  addition,  other  schools  contain  one  or  more 
high  school  grades  including  junior  high  schools,  irregular  junior  high  schools,  and  incomplete  union 
schools. 

The  consolidation  of  the  very  small  high  school,  with  its  limited  curriculum,  has  fol- 
lowed a  pattern  similar  to  that  found  for  the  elementary  school.  In  1929-30  a  total  of  145  North  Car- 
olina high  schools  had  either  one  or  two  teachers;  by  1944-45  this  figure  had  decreased  to  89,  by 
1969-70.  9  such  schools  were  operating.  The  number  of  high  schools  with  12  or  more  teachers  in- 
creased from  63  in  1934-35  lo  73  in  1944-45,  to  531  in  1967-68,  and  to  439  in  1969-70,  The  decreased 
number  of  schools  with  12  or  more  teachers  is  due  primarily  to  the  consolidation  of  schools  within 
the  category. 


PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS  WITH 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

GRADES 

1-2 

3-5 

6-11 

12  or  more 

Year 

Teachers 

Teachers 

Teachers 

Teachers 

Total 

1929-30 

145 

455 

266 

— 

866 

1934-35 

118 

502 

331 

63 

914 

1939-40 

68 

463 

348 

96 

975 

1944-45 

89 

472 

344 

73 

978 

1949-50 

45 

323 

454 

136 

958 

1954-55 

32 

184 

480 

237 

933 

1959-60 

16 

112 

424 

348 

900 

1964-65 

11 

49 

306 

456 

822 

1965-66 

3 

31 

229 

520 

783 

1966-67 

3 

29 

198 

523 

753 

1967-68 

1 

23 

170 

531 

725 

1968-69 

5 

53 

199 

407 

664 

1969-70 

9 

31 

145 

439 

624 

Facilities  and  Property  Value 


The  erection  of  schoolhouses  and  the  care  of  school  property  are  the  responsibility 
of  county  and  city  boards  of  education.  Construction  is  financed  by  bond  issues,  borrowed  money, 
gifts,  tax  levies,  State  grants,  and— in  Federally  impacted  counties— by  Federal  grants  under  P.  L. 
815.  A  limited  amount  of  Federal  funds  has  been  made  available  for  capital  outlay  purposes  through 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  through  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
(See  Capital  Outlay  table  on  page  13). 

The  1963  General  Assembly  enacted  legislation  calling  for  a  referendum  authorizing 
the  issuance  of  SI 00.000 .000  in  State  bonds  with  the  proceeds  to  be  distributed  to  North  Carolina's 
then  169  administrative  units.  The  purposes  was  to  "...provide  grants-in-aid  to  the  various  counties 
of  the  State  for  the  construction,  reconstruction,  enlargement,  improvement,  and  renovation  of 
public  school  facilities,  and  for  the  purchase  of  such  equipment  as  shall  be  essential  to  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  facilities."  The  referendum  was  passed  November  3,  1964. 

State  funds  from  the  bond  issue  were  made  available  in  July  of  1965.  As  of  April  2. 
1970,  there  were  146  of  the  present  152  administrative  units  with  approved  long-range  plans  for  total 
school  development.  As  of  that  date.  318  applications  from  135  administrative  units  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  specific  projects.  The  318  projects  represent  S85.356.226.97 
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of  State  bond  funds  and  $63,635,072.18  of  local  funds  for  a  grand  total  of  $148,991,299.18.  This 
amount  does  not  include  money  for  projects  paid  for  entirely  from  local  or  Federal  funds. 

VALUE  OF  PROPERTY 

The  value  of  all  school  property— sites  and  buildings,  furniture  and  equipment,  includ- 
ing library  books— increases  as  additional  new  facilities  are  provided.  The  total  value  of  all  school 
property  in  1968-69  was  $1,224,456,491*.  This  amounted  to  $1,003  per  pupil  enrolled. 


APPRAISED  VALUE  OF 

SCHOOL 

PROPERTY 

Per  Pupil 

Total 

Enrolled 

1919-20 

$      24,047,838 

$       34.80 

1924-25 

70,705.835 

87.31 

1 929-30 

110,421.315 

127.37 

1934-15 

106.599,972 

119.42 

1939-40 

118.897,874 

133.46 

1944-45 

132,945,557 

163.56 

1949-50 

231,008.069 

258.47 

1954-55 

480,051.815 

480.02 

1959-60 

711.454.884 

643  46 

1964-65 

937.066.657 

778.82 

1965-66 

994.752,040 

828.00 

1966-67 

1.060,014.931 

877.41 

1967-68 

1,144,351,861 

939.39 

1968-69 

1.224.456.491* 

1,003.13 

Length  of  School  Term 


The  minimum  constitutional  school  term  of  120  days,  established  by  an  amendment 
in  1917  became  effective  in  1919-20.  Administrative  units  and  districts  were  permitted  to  extend  the 
term  by  a  vote  of  the  people. 

The  State,  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1931,  assumed  responsibility  for  finan- 
cial support  of  the  six-month  term  on  State  standards  of  cost.  Aid  was  continued  up  to  eight  months 
on  a  uniform  basis  in  special  high  school  districts. 

In  1933  an  eight-month  uniform  State-supported  school  term  was  established.  This 
term  was  extended  to  nine  months  in  1943,  or  180  days.  A  pupil  orientation  day  was  added  in  1963 
extending  the  term  for  pupils  to  181  days. 


Enrollment  and  Attendance 

In  1969-70  North  Carolina  public  schools  had  1,217,024  pupils  enrolled  in  grades  1-12. 
A  total  of  859,949  were  enrolled  in  grades  1-8  and  357,075  pupils  were  enrolled  in  grades  9-12.  Aver- 
age daily  attendance  for  1969-70  was  789,138  in  grades  1-8  and  315,157  in  grades  9-12,  for  an  overall 
total  of  1,104,295.  The  kindergarten  enrollment  in  public  schools  was  10,820;  10,500  in  federal  and 
local  supported  programs,  and  320  in  State-supported  programs. 

•Estimated 
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ENROLLMENT 

AND  PERCENTAGE 

BY  GRADES 

Enrollment 

Year 

Kindergarten 

Elementary 

High  School 

Total 

1939-40 

687.690 

203.039 

890,729 

1 944-45  • 

683,746 

129.080 

812,826 

1949-50 

711.804 

181,941 

893,745 

1954-55 

785.005 

:  15.0711 

1,000,075 

1959-60 

844,346 

261,066 

1,105,412 

1964-65 

865.467 

335,672 

1.201.1  19 

1965-66 

869.213 

335,138 

1,204,351 

1966-67 

2,717 

869.546 

338.566 

1.208,1 12 

1967-68 

4,238 

872.758 

345,430 

1,218,188 

1968-69 

7,482 

867.244 

153.392 

1.220.636 

1969-70 

10,820 

859.949 

357,075 

1,217,024 

Average  Daily  Attendance 

Year 

Kindergarten 

Elementary 

High  School 

Total 

1939-40 

606.768 

183,235 

790.003 

1944-45* 

599.139 

114,007 

713.146 

1949-50 

635.627 

162,064 

797.691 

1954-55 

712.717 

191,312 

904.029 

1959-60 

7711.736 

232,719 

1,003,455 

1964-65 

797.648 

302,484 

1.100.132 

1965-66 

8(10.720 

301.268 

1,101,988 

1966-67 

803.199 

303.828 

1,107,027 

1967-68 

806.169 

309,129 

1,115,298 

1968-69 

797.603 

314.241 

1,111.844 

1969-70 

789,138 

315,157 

1.104,295 

Average  Daily  Membership 

Year 

Kindergarten 

Elementary 

High  School 

Total 

1939-40 

654.062 

192,190 

846,252 

1944-45* 

649.044 

120,862 

769,906 

1949-50 

686.014 

172.204 

858,2  IS 

1954-55 

760.907 

203.559 

964,466 

1959-60 

822.534 

247,941 

1,070,475 

1964-65 

842.276 

320,691 

1,162.967 

1965-66 

845.013 

319,639 

1,164,652 

1966-67 

844,979 

322,340 

1,167.319 

1967-68 

846.785 

328.414 

1.175.199 

1968-69 

S41.S78 

335,598 

1.177.476 

1969-70 

833.307 

337,933 

1.171,240 

•The  eighth  grade 

was  transferred  to  (he  e 

lementary  school  in  1943-44,  and  the  twelfth  grade  was  added  to  the  high 

school. 
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ENROLLMENT 

AND 

PERCENTAGE 

BY  GRADES 

Grade 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

First 

116,188 

9.5 

114.081 

9.3 

110,899 

92 

Second 

108,958 

8.9 

109,305 

9.0 

107,594 

8.8 

Third 

107,922 

8.9 

106,351 

8.7 

106.554 

8.8 

Fourth 

106,072 

8.7 

105,605 

8.7 

103,893 

8.5 

Fifth 

105,946 

8.7 

104,393 

8.6 

103,896 

8.5 

Sixth 

104,500 

8.6 

104,642 

8.6 

102,691 

8-4 

Seventh 

104,565 

8.6 

104,690 

8.6 

105.093 

8.6 

Eighth 

102,605 

8.4 

102,154 

8.4 

102.961 

8.5 

Ungraded 

16.002 

1.3 

16.023 

1.3 

16,368 

1.4 

Elementary  Total 

872,758 

71.6 

867,244 

71.0 

859,949 

70.7 

Ninth 

102,280 

8.4 

104.041 

8.5 

103.663 

8  5 

Tenth 

93,724 

7.7 

94.746 

7.8 

96,843 

8.0 

Eleventh 

79,163 

6.5 

80.904 

6.6 

81,713 

6.7 

Twelfth 

68,313 

5.6 

71.068 

5.8 

71.886 

5  9 

Ungraded 

1,950 

0.2 

2,633 

0.2 

2.970 

0.2 

High  School  Total 

345,430 

28.4 

353,392 

29.0 

357.075 

29.3 

Grand  Total 

1,218.188 

100.0 

1,220.636 

100.0 

1,217,024 

100.0 

PROMOTIONS 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

Year                                        Number 

♦Percent 

Year                                       Number                         *Percent 

1934-35                                         652.360 

79.4 

1934  35                                              22.064                                     91.9 

1939-40                                      685,223 

82.0 

1939-40t                                         31,529                                  92.5 

1944-45                                      659,302 

86.8 

1944-45,<                                       26.929                                  95.7 

1949-50                                         782,054 

92.0 

1949-50                                               30,485                                     98.2 

1954-55                                         890,265 

92.3 

1954-55                                           36,601                                   97.7 

1959-60                                         980,979 

92.7 

1959-60                                           45,271                                   97.3 

1964-65                                      1,082,952 

93.9 

1964-65                                           67,401                                   98.3 

1965-66                                    1.082,799 

93.8 

1965-66                                           66,181                                  99.2 

1966-67                                         1,085,037 

93.8 

1966-67                                           65,009                                  99.4 

1967-68                                      1,094,803 

94.0 

1967-68                                           64,667                                  99.6 

1968-69                                          1,100,015 

94.4 

1968-69                                           67,287                                  99.6 

1969-70                                         1,099,371 

949 

1959-70                                           67,564                                  99.4 

•Of  Membership  (last  day) 

*Of  Membership  (tast  day) 

The  increasing  percentage  of  promotions  reflects 

a  growing 

♦•Percent  from  12th  grade  only  this  and  following  years. 

capability  in  the  schools  to  assess  and  serve  spe, 

tal  ednca- 

^Completion  of  11th  grade. 

tional  needs. 

The  final  table,  based  on  follow-up  studies  of  high  school  graduates  conducted  over 
the  past  decade,  shows  that  the  percentage  of  graduates  continuing  their  formal  education  beyond 
high  school  increased  from  37.5  in  1955  to  57.7  in  1969.  The  increase  for  trade,  business,  nursing, 
and  other  schools  was  considerably  greater  than  that  for  colleges. 
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WHAT 

BECOMES 

OF  HIGH 

SCHOOL 

GRADUATES 

Percentage 

Succeeding 

Year 

V 

n 

a 

n  n 

e  u 

<n  =: 

^5 

e  u 

9  ± 

S3 

0   0 
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1  "3 
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a 
=  Z 

n 

"3 
e 

JS 
u 
eft 

u 

"5  J! 

0    0 

l-O 

n  .w 
•-  ~ 

2  w 

S    U 

1955 

:h.: 

5.1 

31.3 

6.2 

37.5 

6.6 

55.9 

1956 

26.6 

5.7 

32.3 

5.9 

38.2 

6.8 

55.0 

1957 

25.7 

5.9 

31.6 

8.4 

40.0 

6.2 

53.8 

1958 

27.2 

6.4 

33.6 

8.6 

42.2 

5.3 

52.5 

1959 

27.2 

6.1 

33.3 

8.3 

41.6 

4.8 

53.6 

I960 

28  8 

6.2 

35.0 

8.5 

43.5 

4.8 

51.7 

1961 

30.5 

6.4 

36.9 

9.2 

46.1 

4.9 

49.0 

1962 

30.5 

6.3 

36.8 

10  8 

47.6 

4.9 

47.5 

1961 

30.7 

5.4 

36.1 

11.0 

47.1 

4.8 

48.1 

1964 

31.1 

5.9 

37.0 

12.1 

49.1 

4.1 

46.8 

1965 

.     30.8 

7.3 

38.1 

13.7 

51.8 

3.8 

44.4 

1966 

29.4 

8.7 

38.1 

15.1 

53.2 

4.3 

42.5 

1967 

28.0 

9.3 

37.3 

14.4 

51.7 

4.9 

43.4 

1968 

27.8 

10.6 

38.4 

15.7 

54.1 

4.6 

41.3 

1969 

31.4 

9.2 

40.6 

18  3 

589 

3.0 

38.1 
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IV.  INSTRUCTIONAL  PERSONNEL 
Number 

A  total  of  51,503  teachers  were  employed  in  1969-70,  of  which  34,473  were  elementary 
school  teachers  and  17,030  were  secondary  school  teachers.  During  the  same  year,  there  were  2,617 
principals  and  supervisors  employed,  of  which  1 ,410  were  in  the  elementary  schools  and  1,207  were 
in  the  hii>h  schools. 


NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS 

Year 

Elementary 

High  School 

Total 

1949-50 

20,663 

6,828 

27,491 

1954-55 

23.922 

8,391 

32,313 

1959-60 

26,765 

10,447 

37,212 

1960-61 

27.307 

10,618 

37,935 

1961-62 

28,491 

11,523 

40,014 

1962-63 

28,884 

12,503 

41,397 

1963-64 

29,764 

13,689 

43,453 

1964-65 

30,626 

14,197 

44,823 

1965-66 

31,488 

14.795 

46,283 

1966-67 

33,067 

15,687 

48,754 

1967-68 

33.602 

16,085 

49,687 

1968-69 

34,147 

16.677 

50,824 

1969-70 

34,473 

17.030 

51,503 

NUMBER  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  SUPERVISORS 

1949-50 

736 

907 

1,643 

1954-55 

1.007 

886 

1,893 

1959-60 

1.253 

848 

2,101 

1960-61 

1,286 

839 

2,125 

1961-62 

1.370 

837 

2,207 

1962-63 

1,447 

777 

2,224 

1963-64 

1,494 

753 

2.247 

1964-65 

1,549 

731 

2,280 

1965-66 

1,645 

703 

2,348 

1966-67 

1,760 

674 

2,434 

1967-68 

1.826 

639 

2,465 

1968-69 

1,953 

606 

2.559 

1969-70 

2,063 

554 

2,617 

Preparation  of  Professional  Personnel 


In  1969-70  the  North  Carolina  public  schools  had  a  professional  staff  of  54,577,  of 
whom  51,503  were  classroom  teachers.  Of  the  latter  group  47,863  (92.9  percent)  held  certificates 
based  on  a  bachelor's  degree  or  above.  Teachers  holding  the  Graduate  certificate  numbered  7,428 
(14.4  percent). 
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CERTIFICATE  STATUS  OF  TEACHERS 

Number 

Certificate  Categories 

1966-67                              1967-68                                1968-69 

1969-70 

Class  G  (Master's  degree) 
Class  A  (Bachelor's  degree) 
•Below  Class  A 

7,426                                    7,475                                    7,482 

38,484                               38,895                                39,331 

2,844                                   3,317                                    4,011 

7,428 

40.019 

4,056 

Total 

48,754                                  49,687                                  50,824 

51,503 

•It  should  be  noticed  that  many 

teachers  in  this 

category  are  degree  holders. 

CERTIFICATE 

STATUS  OF  PRINCIPALS— 1969-70 

Certificate  Types 

Degrees  Held 

Number 

Advanced  Principal 

Advanced  Principal 

Principal 

Provisional 

Elementary  or  High  School 

Doctorate 

Master's  Plus  30 

Master's 

Bachelor's  Plus  Approval 

Bachelor's 

11 

107 

1,544 

249 

49 

Total 

1,960 

Supply  and  Demand 


North  Carolina  colleges  and  universities  produced  5,230  teachers  in  1967-68  and  6,170 
in  1968-69,  an  increase  of  1,413  over  the  previous  two-year  period.  Of  the  total  of  11,400  teachers 
produced,  only  5,673  were  teaching  in  North  Carolina  a  year  following  their  graduation.  This  figure 
compares  with  5,276  for  the  previous  biennium.  Thus,  the  increase  in  production  of  1,413  for  the 
biennium  added  only  397  teachers  to  the  professional  teaching  staff  in  North  Carolina.  Since  1957 
about  60%  of  the  new  supply  of  elementary  teachers  each  year  have  remained  in  North  Carolina  to 
teach  the  following  year,  compared  to  slightly  under  half  of  the  new  supply  of  secondary  teachers. 


TEACHER  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND- 

-1960-1969 

Year 

Number  Teaching  Following  Year 

Graduated 

Supply 

Demand 

N.C. 

Other  States 

1960 

3,768 

3,574 

1,713 

677 

1961 

3,868 

4,496 

1,890 

792 

1962 

3,937 

3,922 

2,061 

738 

1963 

4,391 

4,447 

2,265 

826 

1964 

4,655 

4,113 

2,287 

1,032 

1965 

5,447 

4.329 

2,720 

1,167 

1966 

5,177 

5.230 

2,707 

1,078 

1967 

4,810 

5,137 

2,569 

1,063 

1968 

5,230 

5,431 

2,560 

1,026 

1969 

6,170 

5,122 

3,113 

1,207 

Salaries  Paid 


North  Carolina  instructional  personnel  are  paid  on  a  monthly  basis.  Salaries  are  earned 
by  academic  teachers  on  the  basis  of  20  teaching  days  to  the  month  for  a  nine  and  one-fourth  months 

See  "Scholarships  for  Teachers,'*  p.  1 18. 
See  "In-Service  Education,"  p.  117. 
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term.  Vocational  teachers  earn  salaries  on  a  calendar  month  basis.  The  length  of  the  term  of  em- 
ployment for  Vocational  teachers  is  established  by  the  local  school  administrative  unit  using  the 
State  allotment  of  man-months.  Supervisors  are  paid  on  a  10-month  basis,  and  principals  are  paid 
for  10-1/4,  10-3/4,  or  11-1  /4  months  each  year  depending  upon  the  type  and  size  of  school. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  the  total  instructional  personnel  are  paid  higher  salaries 
than  the  State  schedule.  A  number  of  units  employed  additional  instructional  personnel  who  were 
paid  entirely  from  local  funds. 

The  average  annual  salary  paid  all  teachers  in  1969-70  was  approximately  $7,023.00. 


NUMBER  EMPLOYED  AND  AVERAGE 

SALARIES, 

STATE  FUNDS 

A.  Teachers 

Elementary 

High  School 

Total 

Year 

No. 

Average 

No. 

Average 

No. 

Average 

1939-40 

17.946 

$    836.28 

5,261 

$    869.16 

23.207 

$    843.74 

1944-45 

19,059 

1,256.64 

3,936 

1,255.69 

22.995 

1,256.48 

1949-50 

20,112 

2,488.83 

5,206 

2,459.97 

25,318 

2,482.90 

1954-55 

23.183 

3,125.52 

6,518 

3,073.34 

29.701 

3,114.07 

1959-60 

25,552 

3,822.75 

8,197 

3,744.78 

33.749 

3,803.81 

1960-61 

25,955 

3,822.89 

8,289 

3,776.65 

34,244 

3,811.70 

1961-62 

27,240 

4,666.28 

9,046 

4,600.33 

36,286 

4.649.84 

1962-63 

27,451 

4,681.68 

9,713 

4,604.35 

37,164 

4.661.87 

1963-64 

28,465 

4,785.50 

10,718 

4,815.53 

39,183 

4,793.72 

1964-65 

28.555 

4,942.13 

11,489 

4,767.16 

40,044 

4,891.93 

1965-66 

29,832 

5,135.84 

11,642 

5,053.90 

41,474 

5,112.83 

1966-67 

30,277 

5,344.50 

11,711 

5,282.80 

41,988 

5,327.29 

1967-68 

30,245 

5.897.35 

11,768 

5,837.19 

42,014 

5,880.50 

1968-69 

30,380 

6,424.02 

12,160 

6,335.13 

42,540 

6,398.64 

1969-70 

B.  Principals 

1939-40 

402 

1,398.85 

874 

1,591.87 

1,276 

1,531.06 

1944-45 

426 

2,000.37 

902 

2,264.41 

1,328 

2.179.71 

1949-50 

504 

3,790.22 

895 

4,241.64 

1,399 

4,079.02 

1954-55 

718 

4,702.88 

868 

5,320.80 

1.586 

5,041.06 

1959-60 

944 

5,560.13 

848 

6,237.03 

1,792 

5.880.45 

1960-61 

992 

5,576.32 

827 

6.281.24 

1,819 

5.896.81 

1961-62 

1,049 

6,839.06 

805 

7,611.59 

1,854 

7.174.49 

1962-63 

1,100 

6,853.51 

777 

7,687.53 

1,877 

7.198.76 

1963-64 

1,148 

7,229.87 

753 

8,361.56 

1,901 

7.678.14 

1964-65 

1,202 

7,247.42 

729 

8,538.48 

1.931 

7.733.70 

1965-66 

1,276 

7,604.20 

701 

8,990.32 

1,977 

8.095.69 

1966-67 

1,316 

8,018.40 

669 

9,426.59 

1,985 

8.493.00 

1967-68 

1,352 

8,733.13 

641 

10,176.82 

1,993 

9.197.46 

1968-69 

1,387 

9,269.99 

606 

10,824.80 

1,993 

9,742.99 

1969-70 

C.  Supervisors 

1949-50 

255 

3,054.09 

1954-55 

265 

4.015.63 

1959-60 

237 

4.827.05 

1960-61 

238 

4,812.20 

1961-62 

267 

6,403.45 

1962-63 

277 

6.433.37 

1963-64 

285 

6.582.79 

1964-65 

289 

6.710.02 

1965-66 

298 

7.009.46 

1966-67 

301 

7.422.83 

1967-68 

301 

7,820.91 

1968-69 

304 

8.186.2S 

1969-70 

313 

9.35900 
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AVERAGE  ANNUAL 

SALARIES 

,  ALL  FUNDS 

A. 

Teachers 

Year 

Elementary 

High  School* 

Total* 

1934-35 

5    543.24 

$       701.04 

$      574.32 

1939-40 

871.96 

1,022.21 

910.80 

1944-45 

1.293.53 

1,471  47 

1,331.08 

1949-50 

2,560.06 

2,736.45 

2,603.87 

1954-55 

3.223.91 

3,397.46 

3,268.98 

1959-60 

4,001.20 

4,171.23 

4,049.01 

1964-65 

5,070.95 

5,333.95 

5,154.26 

1965-66 

5.324.00 

5,601.00 

5,412.00 

1966-67 

5.561.00 

5,859.00 

5,656.00 

1967-68 

6.175.00 

6,420  00 

6,301  00 

1968-69 

6.683  00 

7,129.00 

6,830.00 

1969-70 

7,441.00 

7,606.00 

7,494  Oil 

B 

Principals  and  Supervisors 

Year 

Elementary 

High  School 

Total 

1934-35 

$1,074.10 

$    1.172.98 

S    1,146.58 

1939-40 

1,529.46 

1,647.02 

1,608.32 

1944-45 

1,945.64 

2,308.12 

2,22735 

1949-50 

3, 843. 21 

4.292.28 

4090.84 

1954-55 

4.825.22 

5,423.00 

5,105.00 

1959-60 

5,968.86 

6,363.98 

6,142  07 

1964-65 

7.789.97 

8,925.34 

8,181.87 

1965-66 

8.164.00 

9,354.00 

8,575.00 

1966-67 

8.817.89 

10,503.64 

9,595  89 

1967-68 

9.215.00 

10,84300 

9,857.00 

1968-69 

9,613.00 

11,183.00 

10.119.00 

1969-70 

10,012.00 

11,523.00 

10.381  00 

•Including  Vocalional  Education  Teachers 

Attendance  and  Teachers 

Allotments  of  teaching  positions  filled  by  teachers  paid  from  State  funds  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  projected  pupil  attendance  calculated  on  a  formula  that  anticipates  the  growth  or 
decline  of  the  administrative  unit. 


PUPILS  IN  AVERAGE 

DAILY 

ATTENDANCE 

PER  TEACHER 

EMPLOYED 

(Not  including  classified  principals) 

Year 

Elementary 

High  School 

Total 

1929-30 

30.6 

21.5 

28.8 

1934-35 

34.2 

31.1 

33.6 

1939-40 

33.4 

28.9 

32.2 

1944-45 

31.0 

22.0 

29.1 

1949-50 

30.8 

23.7 

29.0 

1954-55 

29.8 

22.8 

28.0 

1959-60 

28.9 

22.3 

27.0 

1964-65 

26.0 

21.3 

24.5 

1965-66       . 

25.4 

20.4 

23.8 

1966-67 

24.3 

19.4 

22.7 

1967-68 

24.0 

19.2 

22.5 

1968-69 

23.5 

19.1 

22.1 

1969-70 

22.9 

18.5 

21.4 

V.  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 
Introduction 

Schools  are  places  for  learning.  A  program  of  studies  is  the  school's  basic  plan  of  the 
courses  taught  and  the  related  learning  activities.  A  well-designed  and  well-defined  program  of  stud- 
ies identifies  the  various  areas  of  learning,  the  primary  goals  and  objectives  in  each  area,  and  the 
sequential  and  logical  presentation  of  the  learning  content  in  each  area.  The  graded  plan  of  school 
organization  serves  as  a  general  framework  for  orderly  and  specific  attention  to  the  objectives  and 
content  of  the  several  subject  areas. 

Areas  of  learning  and  courses  of  instruction  fall  into  two  main  categories:  required  and 
elective.  Required  courses  include  those  having  general  education  value,  i.e.  learning  content  that 
is  of  value  to  every  pupil  who  attends  school.  Included  here  are  the  basic  skills  areas,  the  rudiments 
of  science  — especially  the  life  sciences,  and  the  cultural  arts. 

The  basic  skills  areas  include  first  of  all,  language  — the  use  of  language  in  speaking, 
reading,  writing,  and  spelling.  The  English  language,  as  a  subject,  extends  throughout  the  school, 
grades  1-12.  Mathematical  or  computational  skills  are  considered  basic  also.  Study  of  mathematics 
is  required  throughout  the  elementary  school  plus  one  additional  year  of  study  at  the  high  school 
level.  The  third  area  included  in  the  basic  skills  grouping  is  citizenship  skills.  This  includes  the  broad 
field  of  social  studies:  history,  geography ,  government,  economics,  and  sociology .  The  objectives  in  this 
area  are  broad  and  relate  to  all  pupils.  Some  of  them  are  knowledge,  understanding,  and  appreciation 
of  government  and  how  it  operates  at  the  local,  State,  and  national  levels;  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship:  knowledge,  understanding,  and  appreciation  of  our  historical  and 
cultural  heritage;  and  understanding  of  and  respect  for  the  values  inherent  in  the  concepts  and  in- 
stitutions of  democracy,  the  free  enterprise  system,  and  government  of  laws.  Social  studies  is  a 
prominent  part  of  the  elementary  school  program  and  two  additional  courses  are  required  at  the 
high  school  level. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  basic  skills  areas,  an  adequate  general  education  program 
requires  attention  to  science.  The  long-standing  emphasis  upon  life  science  as  a  part  of  good  general 
education  is  now  reinforced  by  the  emerging  and  rapidly  growing  interest  in  environmental  science. 
Science  is  a  part  of  the  complete  elementary  school  program,  grades  1-8,  with  a  further  requirement 
of  two  courses  in  the  high  school  curriculum. 

The  cultural  arts  — music,  art,  drama  — relate  so  directly  to  the  quality  of  life  and  living 
that  they  are  considered  a  basic  and  integral  part  of  a  good  elementary  school  program.  Changes  in 
ways  of  living  and  in  making  a  living  point  up  the  values  to  be  derived  from  the  cultural  arts  as  people 
have  more  leisure  time. 

The  main  body  of  the  public  school  program  is  made  up  of  the  courses  and  offerings  in 
the  basic  skills  areas,  in  basic  studies  in  science,  and  in  the  cultural  arts.  Required  study  in  these 
areas  gradually  diminishes  at  the  late  elementary  and  early  high  school  levels  and  a  program  of 
elective  courses  is  phased  in.  The  elective  offerings  consist  generally  of  advanced  courses  in  the 
academic  or  general  education  subject  fields,  occupational  education  courses,  and  selected  special 
topics  courses  considered  to  be  of  value  to  the  students  and  the  community  served  by  a  school.  The 
illustration  which  follows  shows  the  relationship  of  required  and  elective  components  in  the  school 
curriculum. 
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NUMBER  OF  ELECTIVE  AND  REQUIRED  COURSES 

Grades         1-4  5-6  7  8  9  10  11 
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MUJ  UJLLi 


ELECTIVE  COURSES 


REQUIRED  COURSES 


Children  In  the  State's  18  Early  Childhood  Demonstration  Centers  are 
encouraged  to  explore,  to  smell,  to  feel,  to  hear,  to  see,  and  to  experience. 
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The  SQUIRM 
TWINS 


KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAMS 

The  emotional,  physical,  and  social  characteristics  of  young  children  are  taken  into 
account  in  the  design  and  planning  of  kindergarten  programs.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  learning 
to  live  in  a  group  stiuation,  upon  manipulative  activities,  upon  creative  expression,  and  upon  the  cul- 
tivation of  enthusiasm  for,  and  enjoyment  of,  learning.  Although  formal  instruction  in  subject  areas 
is  not  a  primary  function,  children  are  made  aware  of  these  subjects  and  are  introduced  to  them  as 
they  participate  in  activities  that  involve  reading  and  language,  mathematics,  science,  art,  music, 
social  living,  and  dramatic  play. 

Children  are  encouraged  to  explore,  to  try  out,  to  smell,  to  feel,  to  hear,  to  see,  and  to 
experience  rather  than  be  expected  to  spend  much  time  passively  sitting  at  tables  and  following 
directions.  A  dynamic,  stimulating  classroom  environment  is  essential  for  kindergarten  children. 
They  must  be  actively  involved  in  a  variety  of  ways  because  they  are  by  nature  physically  active  and 
intellectually  curious.  It  is  necessary  that  each  child  remain  busy  doing  something  that  is  interest- 
ing and  meaningful  to  him.  As  individuals  and  in  small  groups  they  may  be  painting,  cutting,  building, 
working  puzzles,  playing  with  blocks,  dramatizing,  keeping  house,  cooking,  finger-painting,  working 
with  clay,  looking  at  books,  or  listening  to  records  or  to  the  teacher  reading.  They  change  from  one 
activity  to  another  frequently.  The  teacher  does  not  lecture  to  them.  She  moves  about  the  room 
working  with  groups  and  individuals,  asking  questions,  listening  to  a  child,  giving  encouragement 
and  praise.  (See  also  p.  31.) 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

The  importance  of  what  is  taught  and  learned  in  the  elementary  school  cannot  be 
overemphasized  for  all  later  learning  builds  on  the  foundation  laid  at  this  level.  The  elementary 
school  serves  all  the  children  in  all  of  the  community  when  they  reach  school  age.  The  program  of 
the  elementary  school  is  a  major  segment  of  a  continuous  program  of  education,  grades  1-12.  It  has 
its  setting  in  the  larger  program  of  general  education.  The  part  to  be  played  by  the  elementary  school 
is  based  on  the  different  maturity  levels  and  the  physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  emotional  growth 
patterns  and  potentials  of  children  of  elementary  school  age.  The  common  purpose  of  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  is  to  help  every  child  attain  maximum  levels  of  achievement  in  all  these 
areas. 

The  elementary  school  program  is  designed  to  promote  the  maximum  development 
of  each  learner.  It  is  based  on  the  needs,  interests,  and  capacities  of  the  children  it  serves.  Children 
are  provided  opportunities  to  learn  in  accordance  with  their  abilities  and  their  levels  of  maturity. 
The  elementary  school  program  places  emphasis  upon  growth  in  the  skills  of  reading,  writing,  speak- 
ing, listening,  observing,  discovering,  computing,  and  creating.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  se- 
quential learning  in  mathematics,  social  studies,  science,  music,  literature,  and  art.  The  elementary 
school  helps  children  acquire  the  basic  skills  and  knowledge  for  further  learning  and  effective  liv- 
ing. It  recognizes  and  makes  provision  for  individual  differences  among  and  within  children  and 
reflects  a  concern  for  self-concept  and  personality  development. 

It  is  during  the  period  of  the  elementary  school  that  important  changes  take  place  in 
physical  growth  of  boys  and  girls,  in,  development  of  emotional  stability,  in  awakening  of  intellec- 
tual curiosity,  and  in  acquiring  social  competence.  All  that  follows  in  the  lives  of  children  has  its 
foundation  in  or  is  affected  by  the  experiences  they  have  in  the  elementary  school.  No  matter  how 
goals  are  stated,  the  desirable  outcome  is  continuous  growth  and  learning  for  all  pupils.  The  focus 
is  on  the  development  of  fine  human  beings.  Every  effort  is  made  to  educate  in  the  broadest  sense; 
there  is  a  concern  for  the  moral,  physical,  and  emotional  well-being  along  with  intellectual  develop- 
ment. An  integral  part  of  the  program  is  the  development  of  values. 
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The  elementary  school  develops  details  of  its  instructional  program  based  upon  the 
uniqueness  of  the  community  and  the  needs  of  the  children.  The  school  staff  has  a  close  working 
relationship  with  parents  and  people  in  the  community.  The  teacher  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  determining  the  quality  of  the  program. 

Today's  elementary  schools  are  undergoing  many  changes.  They  are  obligated  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  each  child  in  a  changing  world.  Some  of  the  interesting  approaches  are 
team  teaching,  multi-age  grouping,  individualized  instruction,  independent  learning,  and  continu- 
ous pupil  progress.  Many  of  these  are  incorporated  with  a  nongraded  plan  of  school  organization. 
Techniques  and  strategies  for  teaching  are  revised  as  school  organization  changes  and  as  more  is 
learned  about  how  pupils  learn  best.  A  continuous  program  of  self-study  and  in-service  education 
for  teachers  has  strengthened  the  program.  The  adoption  of  multiple  textbooks  and  provisions  for 
a  wide  variety  of  materials  have  encouraged  and  enabled  schools  to  be  more  effective  and  more  ef- 
ficient in  working  with  children. 


MIDDLE /JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

The  middle/junior  high  school  program  is  designed  to  provide  maximum  learning 
opportunity  for  the  late  childhood-early  adolescent  pupil.  The  very  rapid  rate  of  biological,  psycho- 
logical, and  social  development  which  is  characteristic  of  this  age  group  is  considered  in  planning  a 
program  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  these  individuals.  Planning  is  also  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  growth  and  development  patterns  may  vary  widely  from  person  to  person,  even  between  children 
of  the  same  sex.  Efforts  are  made  to  design  a  well-rounded  program  arising  from  the  changes  that 
take  place  during  the  process  of  physical  and  mental  maturation  to  fulfill  the  demands  of  the  home 
and  community,  and  to  develop  the  values  and  desires  of  the  individual  as  a  person. 

Middle  and  junior  high  school  type  schools  enroll  60.19  percent  of  North  Carolina's 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  graders  with  the  remaining  38.81  percent  being  enrolled  in  elementary, 
high  school,  or  union  schools. 

The  general  education  of  the  elementary  program  is  continued  and  expanded  through 
middle  schools  and  junior  high  schools.  Since  general  education  is  that  part  of  the  program  designed 
to  deal  with  common  problems  and  provide  common  learning  experiences,  the  language  arts,  social 
studies,  mathematics,  physical  education,  and  health  curricula  are  required  for  all  students;  and 
science,  music  and  art  education  are  required  through  grade  eight.  Abilities,  achievements  and  in- 
terests are  analyzed  and  used  in  the  development  of  teaching  guides  in  the  various  disciplines  that 
are  appropriate  for  the  particular  age  levels.  Special  attention  is  given  to  meeting  the  needs  of  each 
person  as  an  individual  and  to  providing  adequately  for  him  as  a  citizen.  The  program  provides  for: 
the  development  of  critical  thinking,  opportunity  to  evaluate  methods  of  working,  self-appraisal  of 
personal  progress,  opportunity  for  creative  thinking,  the  acquisition  of  aesthetic  values,  the  ability 
to  express  ideas  based  on  sound  knowledge,  and  the  development  of  moral  and  ethical  values. 

The  increasing  curiosity  and  urge  to  explore  due  to  the  rapid  physical,  mental,  and 
emotional  changes  together  with  the  broadening  insight  and  outlook  of  the  middle  school  pupil  re- 
quire an  expanded  and  enriched  curriculum.  This  special  need  is  met  by  designing  and  implement- 
ing exploratory  experiences  to  help  each  person  identify  his  aptitudes,  explore  new  areas  and  develop 
his  interests  with  respect  to  present  and  future  educational  and  occupational  trends.  Provision  is 
also  made  to  assist  the  child  to  develop  his  social,  recreational  and  avocational  skills.  Many  explora- 
tory experiences  are  provided  in  regular  classes  while  others  are  provided  in  special  exploratory 
type  courses  and  student  activities.  In  some  schools,  specially  designed  laboratories  are  used  to 
provide  introductory  experiences  in  homemaking,  industrial  arts,  and  business  education.  Thirty- 
seven  school  systems  are  providing  experimental  occupational  exploratory  programs  funded  by  the 
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Legislature.  These  experimental  programs  involve  the  cooperative  efforts  of  regular  classroom  teach- 
ers, occupational  exploratory  specialists  and  guidance  personnel  to  give  "hands-on"  experiences 
with  tools  and  machines  as  well  as  vital  information  about  occupational  groups  and  families.  The 
community  becomes  a  laboratory.  The  emphasis  in  exploratory  experiences  is  upon  discovering  the 
interest  and  acquiring  the  knowledge  necessary  for  wise  choices  rather  than  upon  actually  choosing 
an  occupation  or  developing  saleable  skills. 

Specialization  is  not  considered  one  of  the  functions  of  the  middle/junior  high  school 
program.  Electives  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  However,  short-term  exploratory  type 
courses,  as  well  as  courses  lasting  a  full  year  in  such  areas  as  personal  typing,  general  business,  jour- 
nalism, speech,  drama  and  modern  foreign  languages  are  made  available  in  increasing  numbers  in 
the  grades  preceding  the  senior  high  school  program.  Students  also  meet  their  individual  needs  and 
interest  through  participation  in  co-curricular  activities,  club  programs,  and  student  government  in 
some  schools. 

The  middle  school  program  attempts  to  provide  an  atmosphere  of  understanding  in 
which  students  might  grow  and  develop  into  well-rounded  individuals.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  help- 
ing students  solve  their  own  problems,  many  of  which  stem  from  the  stresses  which  are  a  part  of 
their  growth  pattern.  All  teachers  assume  some  responsibility  for  group  guidance  with  major  re- 
sponsibility resting  with  a  teacher  who  teaches  the  pupil  a  longer  period  of  time  than  others.  Profes- 
sional counselors  assist  teachers  and  work  with  students  in  some  school  systems  on  individual 
problems  to  provide  the  specialized  services  which  problem  cases  require. 

A  program  which  continues  grouping  of  some  courses  taught  by  one  teacher  while 
gradually  introducing  instruction  in  a  single  subject  by  a  teacher  who  is  a  specialist  in  the  subject 
helps  students  make  the  transition  from  the  general  elementary  program  to  the  more  specialized 
secondary  program.  Combinations  of  short  and  long  units  of  teaching  time  provide  for  stability.  Dif- 
ferentiated learning  is  enhanced  through  the  use  of  multiple  textbooks  as  resource  materials  instead 
of  only  one  book.  Teachers  plan  their  work  cooperatively.  Some  attention  is  given  to  continuous 
learning  and  effort  is  exerted  to  help  each  student  grow  to  his  maximum  capacity.  Attention  is  given 
to  developing  independent  study  habits,  leadership  skills  and  the  ability  to  make  wise  decisions. 

The  middle  school  program  provides  concentration  in  general  education,  exploration 
in  new  areas  of  interest,  special  services  to  meet  special  needs,  and  emphasis  upon  behavioral  objec- 
tives designed  to  develop  happy,  productive  members  of  society.  As  the  middle  link  in  the  K-12 
learning  process,  efforts  are  made  to  help  students  catch  up  in  areas  of  deficiency  as  well  as  achieve 
successfully  in  all  areas  in  order  that  they  might  continue  to  achieve  successfully  in  the  senior  high 
school. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

At  the  high  school  level  learning  in  the  basic  areas,  which  have  been  dominant  in  the 
elementary  and  middle  school  levels,  gradually  gives  way  to  permit  specialization  in  academic  sub- 
ject areas,  concentration  in  occupational  education,  and  pursuit  of  special  interests  in  the  cultural 
arts  or  other  general  education  fields.  The  basic  skills— English,  mathematics,  and  the  social  studies 
(citizenship)  — are  reinforced  for  those  students  needing  such  reinforcement.  Also,  it  is  at  this  point 
in  these  required  courses  that  special  attention  to  differentiation  in  content,  in  textbook  and  re- 
source materials,  and  in  teaching-learning  activities  and  strategies  becomes  extremely  important. 
The  abilities,  interests,  aptitudes,  and  aspirations  of  individuals  and  groups  become  factors  in  plan- 
ning courses  and  instruction.  All  students  are  expected  to  take  English,  and  a  life  science,  and  United 
States  history  and  government.  All  students,  however,  can  not  and  should  not  be  expected  to  take 
the  same  course  in  English,  science,  or  history.  If  all  students  derive  the  benefits  they  should  from 
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NUMBER  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  TAKING  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS,  1969-70 


Course 
Title 

Cultural  Arts 
MUSIC  AND  ART 

General  Music 

Chorus 

Band 

Orchestra 

Music  Theory 

Music  Appreciation 

Art  I 

Art  II 

Art  III 

Art  IV 

Art  V 

Total 


Number 
Schools 


Enrollment 


Membership 
Last  Day 


Number 
Passed 


Percentage 
Passed 


62 

4,187 

3,830 

3,742 

97.7 

427 

30,913 

28,439 

28,048 

98.6 

417 

22,534 

21,385 

21,193 

99.1 

74 

1,148 

1,113 

1,113 

100.0 

26 

365 

351 

343 

97.7 

18 

404 

337 

317 

94.1 

273 

16,485 

14,576 

14,015 

96.2 

119 

3,881 

3.450 

3,331 

96.6 

41 

804 

705 

676 

95.9 

14 

107 

100 

98 

98.0 

4 

47 

36 

35 

97.2 

80,875 


74,322 


72,911 


98.1 


Language 

ENGLISH— LANGUAGE  ARTS 

English  Ninth  Grade 

English  Tenth  Grade 

English  Eleventh  Grade 

English  Twelfth  Grade 

Advanced  English 

Advanced  Composition 

Dramatics 

Journalism  I 

Journalism  II 

Student  Publication  Staff 

Speech 

Reading  Improvement 

Comparative  Literature 

Shakespeare 

World  Literature 

Senior  Classics 

Creative  Writing 

Mythology 

Library  Science 

Total 


509 

100,004 

89,981 

82,021 

91.2 

455 

94,211 

83,876 

76,418 

91.1 

454 

81.853 

73,314 

68,621 

93.6 

454 

70,960 

65,976 

64,496 

97.8 

58 

1,876 

1,804 

1,781 

98.7 

67 

1,696 

1,603 

1,583 

98.8 

170 

6,384 

5,798 

5,559 

95.9 

254 

7,705 

7,178 

6,955 

96.9 

7 

135 

133 

133 

100.0 

1 

29 

19 

15 

79.0 

134 

3,755 

3,456 

3,307 

95.7 

151 

7,835 

6,856 

6,524 

95.2 

4 

163 

141 

141 

100.0 

5 

132 

121 

119 

98.3 

15 

493 

461 

449 

97.4 

2 

53 

53 

52 

98.1 

13 

246 

230 

227 

98.7 

3 

73 

71 

69 

97.2 

53 

1,423 

1,321 

1,311 

99.2 

379,026 


342,392 


319,781 


93.4 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

French  I 
French  II 
French  III 
French  IV 
French  V 
Spanish  I 
Spanish  II 
Spanish  III 
Spanish  IV 
Spanish  V 
German  I 
German  II 
German  III 
German  IV 
Latin  I 
Latin  II 
Latin  III 
Latin  IV 

Total 


503 

27,297 

25,294 

22,735 

89.9 

427 

20,090 

18,920 

17,537 

92.7 

204 

4,805 

4,550 

4,441 

97.6 

95 

1,399 

1,351 

1,345 

99.6 

9 

180 

172 

172 

100.0 

259 

20,635 

18,836 

16,363 

86.9 

199 

12,320 

11,586 

10,584 

91.4 

99 

2,740 

2,607 

2,514 

96.4 

44 

620 

587 

576 

98.1 

8 

78 

76 

76 

100.0 

19 

675 

600 

526 

87.7 

17 

541 

506 

433 

85.6 

10 

135 

126 

119 

94.4 

4 

71 

71 

71 

100.0 

130 

4,448 

4,131 

3,733 

90.4 

94 

2,712 

2,602 

2,519 

96.8 

22 

265 

248 

247 

99.6 

11 

98 

96 

96 

100.0 

99,109 


92,359 


84,087 


91.0 
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NUMBER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

STUDENTS 

TAKING 

VARIOUS 

SUBJECTS, 

1969-70 

Course 

Number 

Membership 

Number 

Percentage 

Title 

Schools 

Enrollment 

Last  Day 

Passed 

Passed 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  I 

520 

115,678 

105,229 

100,114 

95.1 

Physical  Education  II 

290 

43,937 

39,401 

38,183 

96.9 

Physical  Education  III 

15 

2,492 

2,172 

2,152 

99.1 

Physical  Education  IV 

6 

536 

524 

522 

99.6 

Modern  Dance 

5 

332 

284 

278 

97.9 

Health 

307 

58,291 

53,108 

49,923 

94.0 

Total 

221,266 

200,718 

191,172 

95.2 

Mathematics 

Remedial  Math 

11 

716 

596 

527 

88.4 

General  Math  I 

535 

65,503 

56,386 

49,034 

87.0 

General  Math  II 

44 

4,487 

3,675 

3,163 

86.1 

General  Math  III 

4 

284 

241 

205 

85.1 

Algebra  I 

603 

63,467 

58,074 

49,547 

85.3 

Geometry 

335 

32,517 

30,284 

27,241 

90.0 

Algebra  II 

432 

30,123 

27,977 

25,003 

89.4 

Advanced  Math 

341 

10,592 

9,950 

9,452 

95.0 

Consumer  Math 

261 

22,656 

19,050 

16,676 

87.5 

Trigonometry 

34 

2,823 

2,702 

2,578 

95.4 

Calculus 

19 

319 

317 

313 

98.7 

Algebra  III 

20 

1,027 

977 

894 

91.5 

Advanced  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 

29 

2,002 

1,857 

1,745 

94.0 

Total 

236,516 

212,086 

186,378 

87.9 

Occupational  Education 

AGRICULTURE 

Introduction  to  Agriculture 

325 

14,893 

13,093 

12,195 

93.1 

Agric.  Science  and  Mechanics 

333 

10,125 

8,924 

8,539 

95.7 

Agriculture  Production 

165 

3,013 

2,671 

2,596 

97.2 

Agriculture  Management 

128 

2,305 

2,115 

2,090 

98.8 

Agriculture  Construction 

106 

2,162 

1,943 

1,892 

97.4 

Agric.  Machinery  &  Equip. 

126 

3,229 

2,916 

2,862 

98.1 

General  Horticulture 

98 

2,755 

2,440 

2,354 

96.5 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

94 

2,395 

2,179 

2,140 

98.2 

Forestry 

72 

1,558 

1,409 

1,366 

96.9 

Crop  &  Soil  Technology 

10 

143 

131 

128 

97.7 

Livestock  &  Poultry  Tech. 

32 

502 

461 

458 

99.3 

Agricultural  Chemicals 

2 

23 

23 

23 

100.0 

Agriculture  Business 

Operation  Management 

5 

79 

74 

74 

100.0 

Total 

43,182 

38,379 

36,717 

95.7 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Basic  Business 

263 

13,533 

11,649 

10,436 

89.6 

Principles  of  Selling 

9 

389 

371 

353 

95.1 

Advertising 

7 

269 

235 

186 

79.1 

Typing  I 

516 

60,910 

54,847 

51,423 

93.8 

Personal  Typing 

66 

4,718 

4,427 

4,126 

93.2 

Typing  II 

411 

14,633 

13,262 

12,733 

96.0 

Shorthand  I 

386 

11,607 

9,987 

9,171 

91.8 

Shorthand  II 

161 

1,931 

1,802 

1,752 

97.2 

Notehand 

24 

674 

624 

590 

94.6 

Bookkeeping  I 

419 

17,307 

15,285 

13,947 

91.2 

Bookkeeping  11 

61 

902 

822 

781 

95.0 

Accounting 

1 

47 

41 

36 

87.8 

Office  Practice 

244 

5,364 

4,953 

4,869 

98.3 

Business  Machines 

27 

724 

637 

593 

93.1 

Data  Processing 

18 

757 

700 

656 

93.7 

Computer  Concepts 

5 

157 

132 

119 

90.2 
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NUMBER  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

TAKING 

VARIOUS 

SUBJECTS, 

1969-70 

Coarse 

Number 

Membership 

Number 

Percentage 

Title 

Schools 

Enrollment 

Last  Day 

Passed 

Passed 

Computer  Processing 

4 

159 

130 

118 

90.8 

Cooperative  Office  Practice 

77 

2,435 

2,172 

2,098 

96.6 

Business  Arithmetic 

230 

14,236 

12,123 

10,503 

86.6 

Business  English 

48 

1,098 

1,023 

975 

95.3 

Business  Law 

58 

1,821 

1,669 

1,561 

93.5 

Business  Economics 

26 

993 

829 

735 

88.7 

Total 

154,664 

137,720 

127,761 

92.8 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Home  Economics  I 

561 

37,796 

34,253 

32,525 

95.0 

Home  Economics  II 

423 

17,660 

15,781 

15,207 

96.4 

Home  Economics  III 

290 

6,501 

5.849 

5,739 

98.1 

Housekeeping  Aide 

61 

1,200 

1,095 

1,058 

96.6 

Management  Aide 

3 

48 

44 

43 

97.7 

Food  Service 

25 

575 

498 

490 

98.4 

Clothing  Service 

13 

415 

373 

356 

95.4 

Child  Care  Aide 

6 

371 

343 

338 

98.5 

Homemakers  Assistant 

3 

79 

62 

59 

95.2 

Sewing 

24 

541 

488 

484 

99.2 

Food 

68 

2,095 

1,952 

1,904 

97.5 

Clothing 

44 

1,358 

1,289 

1,233 

95.7 

Family  Relations 

16 

507 

452 

439 

97.1 

Boys  Home  Economics 

12 

378 

316 

299 

94.6 

Family  Life  Education 

230 

11,405 

10,367 

10,059 

97.0 

Total 

82,270 

74,349 

71,354 

96.0 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Industrial  Arts  I 

183 

11,369 

9,952 

9,376 

94.2 

Industrial  Arts  II 

55 

1,593 

1,384 

1,284 

92.8 

Industrial  Arts  III 

10 

227 

200 

181 

90.5 

Graphic  Arts 

23 

718 

605 

590 

97.5 

Crafts 

7 

191 

160 

139 

86.9 

Mechanical  Drawing  I 

87 

2,878 

2,593 

2,451 

94.5 

Mechanical  Drawing  II 

35 

555 

507 

502 

99.0 

Mechanical  Drawing  III 

3 

28 

24 

24 

100.0 

Metal  Technology  I 

6 

157 

134 

130 

97.0 

Metal  Technology  II 

2 

30 

23 

22 

95.7 

Wood  Technology  I 

15 

470 

375 

360 

96.0 

Wood  Technology  II 

5 

77 

66 

66 

100.0 

Electricity  Electronics 

29 

3,189 

820 

760 

92.7 

Power  Mechanics 

4 

150 

142 

132 

93.0 

Totoal 

21,632 

16,985 

16,017 

94.3 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

Cooperative  Dist.  Educ.  I 

173 

4,623 

3,967 

3,875 

97.7 

Cooperative  Dist.  Educ.  II 

191 

3,371 

3,015 

2,906 

96.4 

Marketing  I 

110 

3,325 

2,879 

2,743 

95.3 

Marketing  II 

20 

236 

216 

216 

100.0 

Commercial  Art 

4 

127 

115 

111 

96.5 

Salesmanship 

21 

489 

437 

406 

92.9 

Advertising 

16 

381 

348 

329 

94.5 

Automotive  Industry 

9 

435 

366 

325 

88.8 

Ceramics  Industry 

2 

57 

53 

47 

88.7 

Construction  Industry 

93 

3,920 

3,400 

3,199 

94.1 

Electrical  Industry 

14 

464 

381 

339 

89.0 

Fishing  Industry 

1 

16 

13 

12 

92.3 

Furniture  Industry 

11 

360 

309 

304 

98.4 

Graphics  Industry 

7 

93 

73 

70 

95.9 

Personal  Services 

3 

71 

56 

55 

98.2 

Textile  Industry 

11 

413 

347 

297 

85.6 

Metals  Industry 

13 

378 

323 

315 

97.5 
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NUMBER  HIGH  SCHOOL 
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TAKING 
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Schools 

Enrollment 

Last  Day 

Passed 

Passed 

General  Industry 

3 

193 

152 

137 

90.1 

Aerospace  Industry 

4 

275 

214 

196 

91.6 

Ind.  Coop.  Training  I 

160 

4,129 

3,349 

3,254 

97.2 

Ind.  Coop.  Training  11 

143 

2,197 

1,854 

1,841 

99.3 

Ind.  Coop.  Training  1  &  11 

20 

272 

244 

241 

98.8 

Coop.  Occup.  Training  I 

9 

214 

176 

168 

95.5 

Coop.  Occup.  Training  II 

1 

17 

13 

13 

100.0 

Auto  Body  &  Fender  Repair  1 

2 

37 

29 

27 

93.1 

Auto  Body  &  Fender  Repair  11 

2 

31 

25 

24 

96.0 

Auto  Engine  Tune-up  I 

1 

5 

5 

5 

100.0 

Auto  Mechanics  I 

67 

1,912 

1,699 

1,655 

97.4 

Auto  Mechanics  II 

34 

499 

438 

428 

97.7 

Internal  Comb.  Engines  I 

26 

622 

537 

524 

97.6 

Internal  Comb.  Engines  11 

17 

206 

189 

189 

100.0 

Gas  Engine  Repair,  Small 

2 

65 

55 

38 

69.1 

Auto  Service  Attendant 

1 

16 

15 

15 

100.0 

Auto  Service  Specialist 

1 

37 

35 

35 

100.0 

Diesel  Mechanics  I 

1 

5 

5 

5 

100.0 

Aircraft  Mechanics  I 

1 

12 

12 

12 

100.0 

Aircraft  Powerplant  Mech.  1 

4 

63 

62 

59 

95.2 

Bricklaying  I 

158 

2,965 

2,571 

2,514 

97.8 

Bricklaying  11 

110 

1,386 

1,238 

1,212 

97.9 

Cement  Finishing 

1 

3 

3 

3 

100.0 

Cabinet  Making  I 

15 

378 

336 

309 

92.0 

Cabinet  Making  II 

5 

79 

69 

60 

87.0 

Furniture 

4 

127 

103 

95 

92.2 

Carpentry  I 

122 

2,106 

1,833 

1,764 

96.2 

Carpentry  II 

61 

658 

599 

597 

99.7 

Painting  —  Decorating  I 

1 

35 

33 

28 

84.8 

Intro.  To  Tech.  Drafting  I 

91 

3,551 

3,221 

3,021 

93.8 

Basic  Tech.  Drafting  II 

65 

976 

918 

892 

97.2 

Architectural  Drafting  III 

25 

242 

227 

227 

100.0 

Plumbing  I 

5 

106 

93 

84 

90.3 

Plumbing  II 

1 

8 

8 

8 

100.0 

Intro.  To  Electricity  Elect.  I 

4U 

930 

832 

780 

93.8 

Basic  Electricity  Elect.  II 

18 

259 

243 

234 

96.3 

Electricity  Elect.  I  &  II 

9 

98 

88 

82 

93.2 

Basic  Elect.  &  Radio  Oper.  I 

12 

196 

173 

167 

96.5 

Radio  Operator  Mechanic  II 

2 

37 

34 

31 

91.2 

Home  Entertainment  Equip.  HI 

5 

40 

38 

38 

100.0 

Ind.  Controls  &  Computers  III 

1 

23 

23 

23 

100.0 

Appliance  Repair  —  Residential 

6 

78 

69 

66 

95.7 

Electric  Motor  Repair  I 

1 

21 

12 

12 

100.0 

Industrial  Motor  Controls  II 

1 

23 

22 

22 

100.0 

Electric  Install.  —  Resident.  I 

6 

93 

85 

83 

97.6 

Electrical  Install.  —  Commercial  11 

1 

5 

4 

4 

100.0 

Commercial  Cooking  &  Baking  I 

7 

125 

108 

106 

98.1 

Commercial  Cooking  &  Baking  II 

5 

65 

47 

41 

87.2 

Cosmetology  I 

16 

280 

242 

238 

98.3 

Cosmetology  II 

15 

164 

151 

139 

92.1 

Health  Occupations  I 

29 

946 

829 

787 

94.9 

Health  Occupations  II 

18 

242 

229 

225 

98.3 

Health  Occupations  I  &  II 

5 

72 

65 

64 

98.5 

Technical  Health  Occup.  I 

3 

92 

72 

70 

97.2 

Technical  Health  Occup.  II 

1 

19 

16 

16 

100.0 

Marineology  I 

1 

20 

18 

18 

100.0 

Marineology  II 

1 

18 

16 

16 

100.0 

Marine  Vocations  I 

2 

34 

29 

29 

100.0 

Marine  Vocations  II 

2 

25 

25 

25 

100.0 

Printing  I 

3 

61 

53 

48 

90.6 

Printing  II 

2 

36 

33 

33 

100.0 

Graphics  Indust.  Comm.  I 

15 

284 

252 

248 

98.4 

Graphics  Indust.  Comm.  II 

7 

76 

72 

72 

100.0 

Photography  I 

8 

276 

296 

261 

94.6 
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Photography  II 

2 

15 

15 

15 

100.0 

Commercial  Art 

3 

68 

60 

60 

100.0 

Tailoring  I 

9 

275 

235 

228 

97.0 

Tailoring  II 

4 

52 

50 

48 

96.0 

Industrial  Textiles  I 

4 

80 

70 

69 

98.6 

Air  Cond.  &  Refrigeration  I 

1 

7 

6 

6 

100.0 

Machine  Shop  I 

18 

332 

279 

266 

95.3 

Machine  Shop  II 

6 

108 

92 

90 

97.8 

Sheet  Metal  I 

3 

84 

62 

57 

91.9 

Sheet  Metal  II 

1 

3 

3 

3 

100.0 

Welding  I 

10 

196 

184 

179 

97.3 

Welding  II 

5 

41 

41 

41 

100.0 

Introduction  To  Vocations 

197 

14,875 

12,943 

12,039 

93.0 

Total 

62,980 

54,854 

52,308 

95.4 

Science 

General  Science 

50 

5.356 

4,711 

4,043 

85.8 

Physical  Science 

526 

87,376 

78,994 

70,790 

89.6 

Earth  Science 

3 

230 

221 

204 

92.3 

Life  Science 

1 

5 

5 

5 

100.0 

Senior  Science 

15 

792 

687 

643 

93.6 

Biology 

462 

98,137 

86.425 

76,242 

88.2 

Advanced  Biology 

178 

5,203 

4,942 

4,816 

97.4 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

11 

625 

570 

515 

90.4 

Marine  Biology 

8 

355 

327 

313 

95.7 

Physics 

363 

7,965 

7,582 

7,348 

96.9 

Chemistry 

400 

26,052 

24,398 

22.603 

92.6 

Advanced  Chemistry 

38 

776 

741 

730 

98.5 

Geology 

3 

129 

124 

120 

96.8 

Aerospace  Science 

10 

636 

571 

430 

75.3 

Total 

233,637 

210,298 

188,802 

89.9 

Social  Studies 

Civics 

349 

39.719 

35,796 

32,798 

91.6 

Introductory  Government 

142 

8,247 

7,501 

6,903 

92.0 

Advanced  Government 

66 

3,811 

3,552 

3,428 

96.5 

Democracy  in  Action 

88 

3.951 

3,658 

3,526 

96.4 

International  Relations 

5 

334 

329 

314 

95.4 

World  Problems 

12 

569 

542 

523 

96.5 

World  Geography 

312 

24,303 

21,821 

20,199 

92.6 

Geography  Survey 

9 

627 

554 

517 

93.3 

World  History 

441 

60,778 

54,620 

49,380 

90.4 

World  Cultures 

19 

1,784 

1,460 

1,373 

94.0 

European  History 

4 

128 

118 

110 

93.2 

Western  Civilization 

3 

374 

357 

353 

98.9 

Modern  History 

2 

89 

86 

85 

98.8 

Current  History 

2 

52 

47 

47 

100.0 

Contemporary  Affairs 

18 

781 

743 

732 

98.5 

Negro  History 

15 

704 

620 

587 

94.7 

English  History 

1 

29 

28 

27 

96.4 

United  States  History 

444 

85,077 

75,832 

69,487 

91.6 

Economics 

135 

7,784 

7,297 

6,962 

95.4 

Sociology 

139 

8,820 

8,335 

8,064 

96.7 

Sociology  Economics 

209 

12,172 

11,264 

1,997 

95.7 

Psychology 

26 

2,240 

2,067 

10,776 

95.7 

Religion 

2 

137 

127 

117 

92.1 

Total 

262.510 

236,754 

218,305 

92.2 

INTERDISCIPLINARY  STUDIES 

Humanities  (Includes  Bible) 

65 

3,392 

3,145 

2,975 

94.6 

R.O.T.C. 

23 

1,544 

1,371 

1,274 

92.9 

Total 

4,936 

4,516 

4,249 

94.1 

Grand  Total 

1,882,603 

1,695,732 

1,569,842 

92.6 
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study  in  these  areas,  different  levels  with  respect  to  content,  different  rates  of  learning,  and  different 
levels  of  achievement  or  performance  are  not  merely  permissible,  they  are  built-in  features  of  pro- 
grams. Less  than  this  can  only  lead  to  student  failures,  and  thus  continuation  of  schools"  failing  in 
their  obligations  to  pupils. 

Individual  high  schools  or  those  high  schools  within  a  particular  administrative  unit 
plan  their  overall  curriculum  or  program  of  studies.  Every  school  offers  the  required  courses.  In 
addition  each  school  offers  a  program  of  elective  offerings  that  is  balanced  and  realistic,  and  as  com- 
prehensive as  circumstances  will  permit. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  elective  course  offering  is  determined  by  several  factors: 
The  financial  resources  available:  the  special  needs  and  interests  of  students:  the  extent  and  special 
competencies  of  the  teaching  staff;  and  in  some  instances,  the  adequacy  of  physical  facilities.  Schools 
are  encouraged  to  provide  a  program  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  Schools  are  also  encouraged 
not  to  undertake  more  by  way  of  program  than  can  be  done  well.  Qualitative  programs  are  given 
top  priority. 

The  high  school  program  and  organization  reflect  more  and  more  an  emphasis  upon 
learning  and  upon  ways  and  means  of  individualizing  teaching  and  learning.  This  is  noted  in  the  use 
of  multiple  textbooks  rather  than  only  one;  in  less  rigid  scheduling  which  allows  some  students  to 
work  longer  or  shorter  periods  of  time  in  a  given  subject;  in  greater  use  of  independent  study  as  op- 
posed to  fixed  daily/weekly  schedules;  and,  in  a  departure  from  the  teacher  lecture  as  the  predomi- 
nant approach  to  an  approach  that  actively  involves  the  students  — research  and  inquiry,  seminars, 
large  and  small  group  projects,  field  work,  and  oral  and  written  reporting. 

The  high  school  program  of  studies  is  designed  and  carried  out  in  such  manner  as  to 
serve  the  entire  student  population.  It  is  a  springboard  for  assumption  of  the  more  immediate  and 
wider  range  of  responsibilities  that  come  with  young  adulthood  and  maturity.  Essentially,  it  is  aimed 
at  certain  specific  objectives:  A  basis  for  continued  learning,  whether  in  post-high  school  institu- 
tions, on  the  job.  or  in  the  general  pursuits  of  daily  living;  some  degree  of  salable  skill  as  a  threshold 
for  employment  or  further  education;  a  sense  of  civic  responsibility;  and  values,  attitudes,  and  moti- 
vation essential  to  effective  personal  and  family  living.  These  basic  objectives  are  strands  woven 
into  the  whole  fabric  of  education  as  outlined  in  the  several  subject  fields  and  courses. 


Multiple  Textbook  Adoptions 


Pupils  in  a  classroom  differ  in  many  ways.  They  differ  in  their  interests,  their  physical 
and  emotional  health,  their  capacity  to  learn,  the  ways  in  which  they  learn,  and  in  the  rates  at  which 
they  learn.  This  means  that  all  pupils  cannot  use  with  equal  benefit  any  one  single  textbook  as  a 
learning  tool.  If  the  teacher  has  a  variety  of  these  tools,  the  possibilities  are  greatly  increased  that 
more  pupils  will  learn  more  in  their  school  work.  This  is  the  basis  for  the  multiple  adoptions  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  recent  years. 

Single  adoptions  were  standard  procedure  for  many  years,  except  for  a  dual  adoption 
in  primary  reading,  grades  1-3.  As  the  schools  have  undertaken  to  serve  more  pupils  and  serve  them 
better,  teaching  and  learning  have  become  more  flexible  and  diversified,  using  a  wide  range  of  ma- 
terials and  media.  The  elementary  reading  adoption  in  1968-69,  included  programs  by  four  different 
publishers.  As  many  as  two,  three,  or  four  titles  have  been  adopted  in  areas  such  as  high  school 
literature,  elementary  science,  high  school  science,  and  elementary  school  music.  The  opportunity 
to  select  textbooks  especially  suited  to  individuals  and  groups  enables  the  teacher  to  freely  choose 
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the  most  appropriate  materials  and  helps  to  assure  that  the  pupil  has  a  book  he  can  understand 
and  use. 

Experience  thus  far  indicates  that  multiple  adoptions  are  a  positive  step  in  helping 
schools  and  teachers  do  a  better  job  with  children.  As  experience  with  multiple  adoptions  accumu- 
lates and  as  the  practice  is  extended  to  all  areas  of  the  curriculum,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  sub- 
stantially more  learning  by  pupils  and  a  further  reduction  in  the  failure  and  dropout  rates. 

The  Curriculum 

CULTURAL  ARTS 

The  Division  of  Cultural  Arts  was  created  in  1969  in  response  to  the  changing  needs 
of  our  society  and  of  the  public  schools  in  North  Carolina.  It  oversees  a  broad  group  of  subjects 
taught  in  grades  K-12.  Music,  art,  drama  and  dance,  as  well  as  the  folk  arts,  are  included  in  the  pro- 
gram. Plans  include  giving  emphasis  to  the  development  of  contemporary  arts  such  as  photography, 
cinematography,  electronic  music,  and  multi-media  expressions. 
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The  guiding  purpose  in  the  creation  of  this  Division  has  been  the  belief  that  the  arts 
offer  an  unlimited  potential  for  the  students'  emotional  development  and  a  preparation  for  a  rich 
and  vital  life.  Growing  numbers  of  music  and  art  teachers  testify  to  the  popular  acceptance  of  the 
changing  role  of  the  arts  and  the  realization  that  they  are  a  vital  part  of  the  central  core  of 
the  curriculum. 

The  Cultural  Arts  Division  is  seeking  to  involve  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
state  in  a  deeper  relationship  with  the  public  schools  and  strong  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  the 
participation  of  community  lay  groups  interested  in  the  arts. 

In  addition  to  our  teaching  program.  North  Carolina  school  children  see  over  two  hun- 
dred performances  each  year— Shakespeare,  Carl  Sandburg,  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  North 
Carolina  Arts  Council,  ballet  and  contemporary  dance. 

An  essential  feature  of  the  entire  undertaking  is  the  greatly  enlarged  workshop  pro- 
gram for  teachers  offering  credit  for  participation  in  training  programs  related  to  art,  music,  and 
the  other  cultural  endeavors.  As  an  aid  to  the  efforts  made  in  behalf  of  the  arts,  greater  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  creation  of  multi-media  materials  and  aids  to  communication. 


HEALTH,  SAFETY,  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Health  Education 

The  school  health  program  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  covers  three  broad 
areas:  instruction,  services,  and  environment.  In  the  primary  grades  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
development  of  desirable  habits,  attitudes,  and  behaviors.  In  the  middle  grades  further  development 
of  desirable  health  traits  is  stressed  with  particular  emphasis  on  making  sound  decisions  regarding 
one's  personal  health.  Grades  7-9  place  particular  emphasis  on  alcohol  and  narcotics  (as  required  by 
G.S.  1 15-37  and  1 15-198),  consumer  health,  environmental  health,  veneral  diseases,  family  life,  mental 
health,  and  chronic  diseases. 

ELEMENTARY 

Health  instruction  is  required  in  the  elementary  schools  (1-8).  In  the  primary  grades 
it  is  usually  correlated  with  other  areas  of  the  curriculum,  but  in  grades  4-8  it  is  taught  as  a  separate 
subject  for  which  a  basal  book  is  provided.  The  classroom  teacher  is  responsible  for  health  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  grades,  the  observation  and  screening  of  pupils'  needs,  and  referring  them 
for  services. 

SECONDARY 

The  instructional  program  in  grade  9  is  alternated  with  physical  education,  and  one 
unit  of  credit  is  given  for  the  combined  areas  as  a  graduation  requirement.  The  ninth  grade  course 
is  usually  taught  by  teachers  certificated  in  health  and  physical  education.  Many  schools  offer  a  one- 
semester,  elective  course  to  students  in  grades  10,  11,  or  12;  it  is  often  taught  by  a  teacher  certifi- 
cated in  home  economics  since  family  life  education  is  emphasized. 

A  very  vital  area  of  concern  is  drug  use  and  abuse.  A  concentrated  effort  is  under  way 
to  train  teachers,  administrators,  and  parents  so  they  may  become  more  knowledgeable  in  handling 
this  topic  with  students. 

In-service  workshops  in  health  education  are  being  held  in  many  administrative  units. 
These  are  specifically  designed  for  administrators  and  supervisory  personnel,  as  well  as  teachers  of 
health  education. 
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HEALTH  SERVICES 

This  program  for  students  appraises  the  child's  health  status  in  order  to  determine 
his  ability  to  make  satisfactory  school  progress  and  to  participate  effectively  in  the  activities  of  his 
age  group.  It  also  attempts  to  discover  any  deviations  from  normal  appearance  and  behavior  that 
may  require  investigation  and  correction.  Financial  assistance  is  provided  for  the  diagnosis  and  cor- 
rection of  chronic,  remediable  physical  defects.  During  the  last  two  bienniums  the  School  Health 
Service,  using  funds  made  available  by  the  Legislature,  has  provided  services  to  indigent  children 
as  shown  in  the  chart  below: 


HEALTH 

SERVICES 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Tonsils 

1,234 

918 

997 

463 

Teeth 

15,375 

12,367 

10,736 

8,488 

Ears 

162 

169 

149 

155 

Hernia 

85 

58 

4 

80 
8 

36 

3 

Orthopedic                        

2 

Intestinal    parasites 

808 

996 

904 

680 

Eyes:    Examination 

2,559 

2,351 

2,246 

1,863 

Glasses                      ....... 

3,971 

4,122 

3,728 

3,177 

Surgery 

8 

5 

17 

16 

Physical    Examination 

2,615 

4,969 

1,604 

1,920 

Preschool  Clinics 

10 

11 

150 

940 

Other 

2,904 

1,904 

2,334 

2,692 

Physical  Education 

Physical  education  is  a  program  of  directed,  purposeful  activities  which  involve  phys- 
ical movement.  It  is  included  in  the  instructional  program  of  North  Carolina  schools  and  is  based 
on  the  needs,  interests,  and  capabilities  of  all  children— kindergarten  through  grade  twelve.  The 
program  is  designed  to  help  each  child  develop  and  maintain  skills,  attitudes,  habits,  and  under- 
standings which  will  enable  him  to  function  skillfully  and  effectively,  not  only  in  physical  activities 
but  also  in  all  life  situations  whether  they  be  physical,  social,  mental,  or  emotional. 

The  program  at  the  primary  level,  K-3,  emphasizes  movement  exploration,  which  pro- 
vides opportunities  for  children  to  create,  to  discover,  and  to  explore  ways  of  learning  to  move  and 
moving  to  learn.  Simple  stunts,  apparatus,  rhythms,  and  active  games  are  included  in  the  program. 

In  the  middle  grades,  4-6,  greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  and  maintaining 
specific  skills  in  a  wide  variety  of  activities  such  as  modified  team  and  individual  sports,  stunts  and 
tumbling,  apparatus  and  fitness  activities,  and  rhythms. 

The  junior  high  school  program,  grades  7-9,  places  more  stress  on  physical  fitness  and 
group  activities.  Team  and  individual  sports  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  program;  however, 
stunts,  tumbling,  gymnastics,  and  rhythms  are  included. 

The  program  for  the  senior  high  school,  grades  10-12,  consists  chiefly  of  conditioning 
activities,  selected  team  sports,  and  individual  and  dual  sports  such  as  golf,  tennis,  and  bowling  that 
can  be  enjoyed  throughout  life. 

Many  schools  continue  in  their  efforts  to  strengthen  programs.  This  is  being  done 
through  planning  programs  cooperatively,  developing  curriculum  guides,  employing  physical  edu- 
cation supervisors  or  coordinators,  employing  "helping  teachers"  to  work  with  teachers  and  chil- 
dren, providing  additional  equipment  and  supplies,  providing  new  and  improved  facilities,  giving 
opportunities  for  teachers  to  participate  in  in-service  programs,  placing  emphasis  on  the  needs  of 
children  and  the  place  of  physical  education  in  the  total  educational  process,  and  learning  and  main- 
taining skills. 
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In-service  workshops  in  health  and  physical  education  have  been  held  in  several  ad- 
ministrative units  for  principals,  supervisory  personnel,  and  teachers. 

In  the  elementary  grades  (K-8),  physical  education  is  generally  taught  by  the  classroom 
teacher;  however,  more  schools  are  assigning  teachers  certified  in  health  and  physical  education  to 
teach  in  grades  7-8.  Junior  high  school  (grades  7-9)  and  senior  high  school  (grades  10-12)  classes  are 
taught  by  teachers  certificated  in  the  field. 

The  current  trend  to  provide  physical  education  teachers  in  elementary  schools  is 
evident.  At  the  present  time  33  administrative  units  employ  120  physical  education  teachers  to  work 
with  teachers  and  children.  Twenty-two  of  these  units  have  a  supervisor  or  coordinator  of  physical 
education. 


Driver  Training  and  Safety  Education 

A  summation  of  driver  education  operations  for  the  period  1968-70  shows  that  more 
than  100,000  persons  attended  the  course  each  year  and  about  95.000  persons  per  year  satisfactorily 
completed  the  required  course  consisting  of  30  or  more  hours  of  classroom  instruction  plus  6  hours 
per  person  of  in-car  practice  driving  instruction.  About  2,000  teachers  and  1,300  cars  were  involved 
in  the  program  each  year.  Persons  16-18  years  of  age  are  required  to  satisfactorily  complete  such  a 
course  before  they  are  permitted  to  apply  for  a  North  Carolina  driver's  license.  During  this  biennium 
such  courses  were  operated  at  the  public  high  schools  in  every  county  and  city  school  system  of  the 
State  and  were  available  free-of-charge  to  any  person  16-18  years  of  age  who  could  meet  the  physical 
and  mental  qualifications  for  a  North  Carolina  driver's  license.  This  included  public  school  students, 
nonpublic  school  students,  and  out-of-school  youth  under  18  years  of  age. 

Through  conferences  and  orientation  meetings  with  school  administrators  and  teach- 
ers, procedures  were  developed  to  provide  courses  for  students  with  unusual  needs.  Special  pro- 
grams were  developed  to  serve  eligible  persons  located  in  special  State  schools,  such  as  those  for 
rehabilitation  or  for  correction  of  juvenile  offenders,  etc.  Experimental  programs  in  teaching  handi- 
capped and  special  education  students  led  to  a  better  understanding  of  their  safety  education  needs 
and  to  improvement  of  services  to  them. 

Upon  request,  driver  education  consultants  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
provided  advisory  planning  services  to  senior  colleges,  community  colleges,  technical  institutes, 
nonpublic  secondary  schools,  and  licensed  private  driving  schools. 

In  the  period  1958-68  the  growth  of  driver  education  was  so  rapid  that  some  parts  of 
the  operation  received  less  attention  than  was  needed.  Between  1968  and  1970  efforts  were  directed 
toward  identification  and  strengthening  of  those  parts  of  the  program  that  needed  most  attention. 
Major  emphasis  was  focused  upon  upgrading  teacher  preparation,  improving  procedures  for  coordi- 
nation, evaluation  of  programs  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  experimental  use  of  new  teaching  equip- 
ment, and  procedures  to  find  ways  to  improve  teaching  and  learning. 

North  Carolina  has  been  a  national  leader  in  the  field  of  driver  education  and  is  one 
of  the  few  states  making  driver  education  available  to  all  persons  16-18  years  of  age.  The  following 
brief  indicates  some  of  the  traffic  safety  activities  initiated  in  1968-70  in  another  forward  move  to 
improve  programs  for  youth  and  adults  that  will  help  keep  North  Carolina  in  a  leading  position  a- 
mong  the  states.  Regional  traffic  safety  education  centers  were  opened  to  upgrade  teacher  prepara- 
tion through  in-service  courses  and  to  experimentally  develop  ways  of  using  new  teaching  systems 
and  procedures  for  improvement  of  instruction.  These  centers  are  being  developed  with  matching 
State  and  Federal  funds  (Federal  Highway  Act  of  1966)  and  are  administered  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  Center  locations  are  in  the  following  6  areas  of  the  State  and  are  design- 
ed to  provide  services  to  each  county  and  city  school  system:  Buncombe  County,  Cabarrus  County. 
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Chowan  County.  New  Hanover  County.  Wake  County,  and  Yadkin  County.  Each  center  serves  a 
15-20  county  area  and  each  features  a  multiple-car  driving  range,  radio  control  equipment,  driver 
training  cars  and  teaching  equipment,  and  a  full-time  driver  training  coordinator.  During  the  first 
year  of  operation,  emphasis  was  on  improved  training  for  driver  education  teachers  and  the  develop- 
ment of  pilot  courses  in  driver  education.  As  the  project  continues,  additional  student  services  are 
being  developed  to  include  classes  for  adults,  handicapped  drivers,  occupational  drivers,  pedestrians, 
cyclists,  and  others. 

The  driving  ranges  vary  in  size,  but  all  provide  space  to  practice  dual  and  four-lane 
driving,  parking,  passing,  and  other  road  maneuvers.  Students  using  the  ranges  are  in  touch  with 
instructors  by  radio.  Driver  training  cars  are  provided  for  each  center  and  each  will  have  a  driving 
simulator. 

Driver  training  courses  in  North  Carolina  traditionally  include  classwork  and  road 
training  only.  Use  of  the  simulator  and  driving  ranges  can  increase  the  student's  skills  before  he  be- 
gins road  practice.  The  centers  are  planned  for  year-round  use. 


Renewed  emphasis  on  safety  at  all  school  levels 

In  addition  to  driver  education  courses  at  the  high  school  level,  renewed  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  the  many  other  aspects  of  driver  training  and  safety  education  at  each  level 
of  the  public  school  program,  including  kindergartens.  One  example  is  the  case  where  a  local  school 
system  involved  a  large  number  of  teachers,  its  central  staff  and  others  in  a  safety  project  to  aid 
schools  throughout  the  State.  This  project  included  a  comprehensive  study  of  what  the  schools  have 
been  doing  in  safety:  what  kind  of  changes  seem  to  be  needed;  and  how  to  involve  students,  parents 
and  community  in  program  improvement.  Large  numbers  of  students  were  involved  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  hazards  in  the  school  areas  and  in  making  lists  of  the  kinds  of  work  and  play  activities  they 
engage  in  during  each  season  of  the  year  and  the  places  and  conditions  under  which  they  occurred. 
This  information  helped  identify  what  students  needed  to  know  about  safety  and  why.  Meanwhile, 
teachers  and  central  staff  members  studied  accident  facts  and  safe  practices  information  from  many 
sources  and  reviewed  the  operational  details  of  ongoing  safety  programs  operated  elsewhere  by 
schools,  manufacturing  plants,  and  others.  These  activities  contributed  to  development  of  safety 
know-how  among  school  personnel  and  produced  "pools"  of  information  about  hazards,  safe  prac- 
tices, instructional  procedures,  and  management  information.  This  safety  know-how  and  informa- 
tion was  developed  for  use  in  designing  teaching-learning  situations  that  offered  the  best  promise  of 
causing  students  and  others  to  know  and  use  safe  practices  in  relation  to  the  activities  they  engage 
in  at  each  age  level.  This  school  system  developed  a  capability  to  produce  instructional  media  in  a 
great  variety  of  audio  and  visual  forms  ranging  from  a  simple  pen  sketch  to  sophisticated  profession- 
al quality  TV  tapes.  This  project  was  initiated  for  purposes  of  developing  instructional  procedures 
and  materials  suitable  for  use  throughout  the  State  and  to  make  them  reasonably  available  to  all 
schools  that  would  use  them.  Operations  have  been  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  cost  of  initial  production  of  audiovisual  materials  and  other  media  are 
covered  by  a  private  industry  grant  for  this  purpose.  Copies  of  the  original  materials  are  for  repro- 
duction at  very  low  cost  for  use  throughout  the  State.  Consultant  services  of  the  Department  have 
been  provided  for  this  continuing  project. 
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LANGUAGE  ARTS 

English 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  advocates  and  presents  for  the  school  systems 
of  North  Carolina  a  framework  for  a  developmental',  sequential,  comprehensive,  and  flexible  pro- 
gram of  studies  in  English-language  arts.  The  program  extends  without  interruption  or  unnecessary 
repetition  from  kindergarten  through  grade  twelve  and  permeates  the  entire  school  curriculum.  It 
has  two  fundamental  aims,  the  first  being  to  develop  an  image  of  the  self,  and  the  second  being  to 
promote  interaction  between  people. 

At  the  beginning,  the  program  emphasizes  the  development  of  listening  and  speaking 
skills;  it  then  moves  to  the  development  of  writing,  reading,  and  viewing  skills  and  stresses  the  inter- 
relation of  language,  literature,  and  composition. 

The  program  presupposes  that  language  is  used  for  orienting  and  informing  the  indi- 
vidual of  his  world,  the  meeting  place  of  experience  and  language  and  society;  it  draws  on  all  dis- 
ciplines for  its  understanding  and  description— psychology,  sociology,  anthropology,  linguistics, 
and  psycho-linguistics.  The  program  is  also  built  on  the  assumption  that  language  is  used  in  the  class- 
room as  a  process,  not  a  product,  and  it  is  involved  with  experience  and  language  in  operation;  the 
learner  is  thus  enabled  to  perceive  himself  as  an  organizer  of  experience  as  he  moves  into  new  roles, 
new  situations,  and  new  levels  of  human  experience. 

The  program  emphasizes  the  process  of  composing,  conceiving,  and  evaluating  a  com- 
munication in  a  real  situation,  rather  than  composition,  the  finished  product  being  presented  for 
evaluation.  It  assumes  that  an  individuals  ability  to  use  language  in  oral  and  written  composition 
develops  best  when  he  is  guided  and  encouraged  as  he  responds  to  a  variety  of  experiences,  using 
language  to  order  his  world  and  to  establish  satisfying  relationships  in  that  world.  It  assumes  also 
that  this  ability  develops  best  when  his  experiences  and  responses  are  enriched  by  those  of  others 
(literature  study)  and  when  his  developing  awareness  of  how  language  works  (language  study)  in- 
creases his  understanding  of  himself  and  others. 

The  program  assumes  that  the  structure  and  content  of  literature,  its  form  and  mean- 
ing, are  not  only  inseparable  in  the  literary  work  and  in  the  activity  of  criticism,  but  that  they  also  can 
be  related  both  in  an  individual  work  and  in  literature  as  a  whole.  It  assumes  that  there  are  recurrent 
features  both  in  the  structure  and  content  of  literature  and  that  this  recurrence  is  a  matter  of  deep 
and  complex  significance.  The  program  articulates  those  recurrent  aspects  of  literature  and  arranges 
them  in  a  pattern  of  study  that  is  sequential. 


Foreign  Languages 

The  study  of  a  foreign  language  is  viewed  as  an  integration  of  linguistic  skills,  cultural 
knowledge,  and  attitudes  of  understanding  and  appreciation  of  other  people.  To  achieve  the  goal 
of  communicating  effectively  and  directly  with  other  peoples  of  the  world,  longer  sequences  of  study 
have  become  the  pattern. 

A  four-year  program  in  grades  9-12  in  one  foreign  language  is  recognized  as  a  mini- 
mum program.  Many  junior  high  schools  introduce  a  foreign  language  in  grade  7  or  8,  thus  provid- 
ing a  five-  or  six-year  sequence.  A  few  schools  introduce  some  foreign  language  into  the  earlier 
grades,  thus  providing  the  opportunity  for  children  to  begin  learning  a  language  at  an  age  when,  ac- 
cording to  research  findings,  they  have  the  greatest  facility  for  language  learning. 

With  the  increasing  need  for  persons  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  other  peoples 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  development  of  cross-cultural  understand- 
ing through  observation  of  and  experience  in  a  foreign  culture.  Communication  in  a  broader  sense 
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than  simply  using  the  other  person's  language  depends  upon  an  understanding  of  another*s  behavior 
patterns,  thoughts,  and  beliefs.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  foreign  language  teachers  are  beginning  to 
plan  with  teachers  of  social  studies,  English,  art.  music,  and  other  disciplines  to  bring  about  a  more 
unified  approach  to  the  development  of  a  better  understanding  of  another  culture,  and  thus  to  a 
better  understanding  of  our  own  culture  and  subcultures. 

Resource  materials  in  the  form  of -audio  and  visual  units  are  being  prepared  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  for  use  by  teachers  of  foreign  languages,  social  studies,  and  humani- 
ties programs  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  students  significant  information  on  some 
contemporary  foreign  cultures. 

Foreign  languages  and  the  cultures  of  which  they  are  a  part  belong  to  the  humanities 
and  therefore  are  an  integral  part  of  any  student's  general  education. 

MATHEMATICS 

Elementary 

The  goal  of  the  mathematics  program  is  to  contribute  to  the  development,  in  young 
citizens,  of  a  growing  appreciation  of  mathematics  as  a  part  of  their  heritage,  a  relevant  part  of  their 
daily  living,  and  a  way  of  solving  problems.  To  achieve  this  goal,  a  developmental  program  of  fund- 
amental skills  is  provided;  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  allow  each  student  to  progress  at  a  rate 
commensurate  with  his  abilities. 

To  help  teachers  plan  a  mathematics  program  which  will  meet  each  student's  individual 
needs,  the  Mathematics  Division  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  introduced  a  curriculum 
publication  for  use  in  grades  K-6  in  the  fall  of  1970.  Emphasizing  objectives  and  related  activities. 
the  publication  is  designed  to  help  teachers  improve  mathematics  instruction  in  the  elementary 
school  through  more  extensive  and  meaningful  pupil  involvement. 

Junior  High  School 

At  this  level,  the  transition  to  an  updated  mathematics  program  has  had  its  greatest 
impact.  Because  of  changes  in  mathematical  content  at  this  level  and  because  of  special  learning 
difficulties  encountered  by  many  junior  high  school  age  students,  in-service  programs  and  special- 
ized materials  are  necessary.  One  way  of  providing  in-service  education  for  junior  high  school  teach- 
ers is  through  educational  television.  In  the  spring  of  1971,  a  series  of  in-service  lessons  designed 
to  assist  junior  high  school  teachers  in  coping  more  effectively  with  an  updated  mathematics  pro- 
gram will  be  televised  Statewide. 

Secondary 

The  goals  of  the  secondary  mathematics  program  are  an  extension  of  the  goals  for  the 
elementary  school  mathematics  program.  The  attempt  is  to  prepare  the  student  for  the  world  of 
work  either  through  an  academic  program  leading  to  formal  education  beyond  the  high  school  or 
through  an  occupational  education  program  leading  to  work  immediately  following  high  school. 

In  most  high  schools  in  the  state,  the  academically  oriented  student  makes  choices 
among  Algebra  1  and  II,  Geometry,  and  Advanced  Mathematics.  For  those  students  not  pursuing 
an  academic  career,  General  Mathematics  and  Consumer  Mathematics  are  also  available. 

In  the  fall  of  1969,  the  Mathematics  Division  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
introduced  Consumer  Mathematics  Teaching  Units,  a  publication  to  assist  teachers  in  making  con- 
sumer mathematics  an  interesting,  relevant  course  for  those  students,  who  are  and  will  continue  to 
sumer  mathematics  an  interesting,  relevant  course  for  those  students,  who  are  and  will  continue  to 
be  consumers.  The  publication  contains  materials  of  interest  to  all  high  school  students  as  well  as 
to  adults. 
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A  series  of  16  television  programs  of  special  interest  to  students  in  grades  7-12  is  being 
developed  to  complement  regular  classroom  instruction.  In  addition  to  these  programs,  the  junior 
high  school  in-service  component  is  also  being  developed. 

Many  of  the  schools  in  the  State  are  embarking  on  experimental  projects  in  mathe- 
matics. More  and  more  schools  are  using  the  electronic  computer  in  the  instructional  program. 
Others  are  using  the  mathematics  laboratories  involving  computers,  calculators,  and  other  manipu- 
lative devices.  These  activities  are  designed  to  fulfill  the  aim  of  mathematics  education  throughout 
the  grades— to  promote  at  each  level  of  development  appreciation  and  understanding  of,  and  inter- 
est and  competence  in,  mathematics. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
Introduction  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education  is  to  assist  local  educational 
agencies  to  maintain,  expand,  and  improve  existing  programs;  develop  new  programs;  and  arrange 
for  part-time  employment  for  youth  who  need  such  employment  to  continue  their  occupational 
training. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  the  Division  was  reorganized  in  January  1970  to  provide  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  leadership  which  would  result  in  all  youths  and  adults  having  ready  access 
to  occupational  training  or  retraining  which  is  of  high  quality,  is  realistic  in  the  light  of  actual  or 
anticipated  opportunities  for  gainful  employment,  and  is  suited  to  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of 
individuals  to  benefit  from  such  training. 

The  concept  of  an  area  director  of  occupational  education  in  each  of  the  eight  educa- 
tional districts  has  been  effected  during  this  biennium.  These  directors  will  work  with  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  expanding  existing  programs  and  developing  new  programs  while  allowing  more 
flexibility  at  the  local  level,  taking  into  consideration  the  mobility  of  today's  population. 

Allocations  for  local  occupational  personnel  are  now  made  in  "man-months,"  which 
replaces  the  method  of  allocating  specific  terms  of  employment  for  specific  occupational  subject 
areas.  This  is  another  means  by  which  local  educational  agencies  have  the  opportunity  to  utilize 
the  competencies  of  their  occupational  education  staff  to  meet  student  and  manpower  needs. 

The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  the  number  of  reimbursed  positions  by  occupational 
programs  for  this  biennium.  The  number  of  positions  shown  does  not  include  positions  which  are 
financed  100  per  cent  from  local  funds. 


NUMBER  OF 

REIMBURSED  POSITIONS 

BY  PROGRAM 


Number 

Number 

Positions 

Positions 

Occupational  Program 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Agriculture 

595  2/3 

575 

Home  Economics 

811  1/3 

815  1/3 

Trades  and  Industries 

746 

828  23/30 

Distributive  Education 

229 

237 

Introduction  to  Vocations 

189 

186  1/3 

Office  Education 

135 

157 

Local   Director 

8 

23 

Other  (Combination  Positions)      0 

2 

The  rates  of  reimbursement  to  local  administrative  units  for  occupational  personnel 
and  instructional  materials  and  equipment  have  changed  during  this  biennium.  The  range  of  reim- 
bursement for  personnel  is  now  68%  to  74%  of  the  State  salary  schedule  based  on  a  formula  with  the 
four  following  criteria:  (a)  vocational  education  needs,  (b)  manpower  needs  and  job  opportunities, 
(c)  ability  to  pay,  and  (d)  excess  costs.  Based  on  the  same  criteria,  the  range  of  reimbursement  on 
instructional  materials  and  equipment  is  47%  to  537o.  The  formula  provides  for  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  funds  to  economically  depressed  areas  in  the  State. 

During  this  biennium  progress  has  been  made  for  youth  to  explore  the  world  of  work, 
and  occupational  programs  have  been  developed  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  youth. 
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The  Division  of  Occupational  Education  has  worked  very  closely  with  the  Division  of 
Pupil  Personnel  Services,  the  Division  of  Special  Education,  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion, the  Department  of  Community  Colleges,  the  North  Carolina  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion, the  North  Carolina  State  Planning  Task  Force  ( Appalachia),  the  Coastal  Plain  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Correction,  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Social  Services,  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Health,  and  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Mental  Health  during  this 
biennium. 

The  Division  of  Occupational  Education  is  aware  of  employment  opportunities  in 
North  Carolina  and  encourages  local  educational  agencies  to  provide  occupational  programs  to 
meet  manpower  needs. 


NORTH  CAROLINA   EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
RELATED  TO  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION   PROGRAMS 

Labor  Demand  and  Supply  Summary 


Occupational  Instructional 

Employment 

Employment 

Projected  Labor  Demand 

Program 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1/ 

1975 

Agriculture — Production 

181,300 

168,250 

161,450 

144,700 

Agriculture — Off  Farm 

70,850 

74,300 

78,750 

94,200 

Distribution   &  Marketing 

279,700 

300,750 

324,800 

415.750 

Health 

35,500 

38.600 

42.050 

56.300 

Home    Economics — Gainful 

171,150 

175,450 

180,500 

205,100 

Office 

275,850 

299,411(1 

322,500 

417.000 

Technical 

25,500 

28,8(11) 

32,950 

58,500 

Trade  &   Industries 

Kill. 750 

870,750 

931,500 

1,175,450 

TOTALS 

1,843,650 

1,956,300 

2,074,500 

2.567,000 

1/  Includes  total  expansion  and  replacement  needs. 

Sources:  N.  C.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  Commission  Research,   1969 

N.  C.  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

N.  C.  Department  of  Community  Colleges 


Special  Needs 

Congress,  through  the  1%X  Amendments  to  the  1963  Vocational  Education  Act,  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  strengthening  occupational  education  programs  for  handicapped  persons  and 
specifically  emphasized  that  priority  must  go  to  the  training  of  the  disadvantaged. 

So  intent  was  Congress  concerning  these  two  groups  that  written  into  the  legislation 
was  the  mandate  that  10%  of  Federal  funds  be  expended  for  programs  for  the  handicapped  and  15% 
of  Federal  funds  be  expended  for  programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Federal  legislation  defined  these  groups  of  persons  as  follows: 

Handicapped  Persons:  "Handicapped  persons  means  mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech 
impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or  other  health  impaired 
persons  who  by  reason  of  their  handicapped  condition  cannot  succeed  in  a  vocational  or  consumer 
and  home-making  education  program  designed  for  persons  without  such  handicaps,  and  who  for 
that  reason  require  special  educational  assistance  or  a  modified  vocational  or  consumer  and  home- 
making  educational  program." 

Disadvantaged  Persons:  "Disadvantaged  persons  means  persons  who  have  academic,  socioeconomic, 
cultural,  or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  succeeding  in  regular  vocational  education  pro- 
grams designed  for  persons  without  such  handicaps,  and  who  for  that  reason  require  specially  de- 
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signed  educational  programs  and  related  services  or  both  in  order  for  them  to  benefit  from 
a  vocational  education  program  or  consumer  and  homemaking  education.  The  term  includes  per- 
sons whose  needs  forsuch  programs  or  services  result  from  poverty,  neglect,  delinquency,  or  cultural 
or  linquistic  isolation  from  the  community  at  large,  but  does  not  include  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped  persons  unless  such  persons  also  suffer  from  the  handicaps  described  in  this  paragraph." 

During  this  biennium  North  Carolina  had  two  full-time  professional  staff  members 
and  a  number  of  additional  professional  staff  persons  contributing  time  and  services  toward  improv- 
ing occupational  education  opportunities  for  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged.  A  completed 
task  force  study  and  report  contributed  heavily  toward  the  establishing  of  direction  and  providing 
emphasis  for  the  27  administrative  units  conducting  programs  for  the  handicapped  and  the  63  ad- 
ministrative units  conducting  programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Several  different  agencies  on  the  State  level  cooperated  with  local  educational  agencies 
to  design  special  programs  for  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged.  The  Division  of  Occupational 
Education.  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  Division  of  Special  Education,  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Pupil  Personnel  Services  worked  together  to  implement  a  plan  for  more  fully  meeting  the 
occupational  needs  and  requirements  of  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged. 

East  Carolina  University,  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education,  and  the  Division 
of  Special  Education  provided  for  a  two-week,  in-service  training  program  for  educators  and  para- 
professionals  who  would  be  working  in  the  handicapped  area. 

It  was  realized  that  many  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  students  in  existing  "voca- 
tional education  areas"  needed  additional  assistance  in  appraisal  of  their  own  abilities  and  in  relat- 
ing to  the  world  of  work.  The  curricula  in  these  "vocational  areas"  were  adjusted  during  this  biennium 
to  better  serve  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  youth  in  our  State. 

Ninety-eight  Introduction  to  Vocations  teachers  taught  modified  programs  for  one 
or  more  sections  for  students  with  special  needs.  During  1968-69  there  were  1,198  boys  and  654  girls 
enrolled  in  these  modified  programs. 

Twenty-two  home  economics  teachers  adapted  curricula  for  students  with  special 
needs.  These  programs  enrolled  315  students.  Also,  in  many  school  administrative  units  across  the 
State,  students  were  enrolled  in  comprehensive  programs  in  which  the  home  economics  teachers 
planned  for  individual  abilities  and  interests  of  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged. 

During  the  biennium  many  of  the  cooperative  occupational  education  programs  real- 
ized that  many  disadvantaged  students  are  so  economically  deprived  that  they  could  not  continue 
their  formal  education  in  our  secondary  schools.  These  cooperative  occupational  education  pro- 
grams were  designed  to  place  students  in  work  situations  to  combat  the  economic  problem.  Five 
distributive  education  teachers  operated  separate  classes  for  students  with  special  needs,  while 
modifications  in  the  curricula  were  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  approximately  2000  students  with 
special  needs.  During  this  biennium  13  schools  offered  courses  in  agriculture  designed  for  students 
with  special  needs  with  an  enrollment  ( 1968-69)  of  226  students.  Trades  and  industrial  education 
programs  across  the  State  made  adjustments  to  meet  specific  needs  of  students  in  areas  such  as  brick- 
laying, carpentry,  and  mechanics.  The  industrial  cooperative  occupational  training  program  was 
quite  successful  in  many  areas  of  the  State  in  meeting  the  needs  of  students  with  special  needs. 

Occupational  Exploratory  Programs 

I  PRE- VOCATIONAL) 

State  and  federal  authorizations  of  appropriations,  plus  local  monies,  have  made  it 
possible  during  the  biennium  for  local  educational  agencies  to  expand  existing  programs  and  initiate 
new  programs  for  youth  in  grades  K-12  not  only  explore  the  world  of  work,  but  also  to  develop  pre- 
professional  and  avocational  interests  and  abilities. 
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Three  such  programs  now  under  the  guidance  of  the  Division  of  Occupational  Educa- 
tion are  Introduction  to  Vocations,  Industrial  Arts,  and  Middle  Grades  Occupational  Exploration. 

Introduction  to  Vocations 

Introduction  to  Vocations  was  introduced  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina 
during  the  1963-64  school  year  as  one  phase  of  the  policy  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  make 
occupational  education  more  diversified  and  comprehensive.  It  is  suggested  as  a  9th  grade  elective 
course  to  give  boys  and  girls  the  opportunity  to  explore  the  world  of  work. 

The  overall  objective  is  to  help  students  develop  plans  regarding  their  occupational 
and  educational  futures.  More  specifically,  the  objectives  are  to:  (a)  help  students  learn  to  appraise 
their  own  interests,  aptitudes,  personalities,  and  skills  in  relation  to  a  variety  of  occupational  oppor- 
tunities: (b)  help  students  gain  a  first-hand  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  changing  employment 
patterns  and  opportunities  in  North  Carolina  and  in  the  nation;  (c)  help  students  understand  the 
basic  processes  of  production,  processing,  and  distribution  in  the  American  work  economy  and  the 
importance  of  human  relations  and  ingenuity  in  these  processes;  (d)  acquaint  students  with  the  major 
occupational  fields,  including  economic  structure,  organizational  structure,  specializations,  re- 
lationships to  other  occupational  areas,  kinds  of  work  involved,  and  educational  and  other 
requirements. 

The  areas  of  explorations  include  relating  characteristics,  interests,  aptitudes,  and 
abilities  to  occupations;  relating  the  economic  system  to  occupations  and  the  students;  exploring 
manual  and  mechanical  occupations;  exploring  clerical,  sales,  and  service  occupations;  exploring 
professional,  technical,  and  managerial  occupations;  and  evaluating  and  planning  ahead. 

A  student,  upon  completing  Introduction  to  Vocations,  may  then  pursue  an  academic, 
general,  or  occupational  program  in  high  school.  After  high  school,  the  student  may  engage  in  full- 
time  employment,  attend  a  technical  institute,  or  continue  his  education  at  a  four-year  college  or 
university. 

Industrial  Arts 

Industrial  Arts  is  offered  in  218  public  schools  in  North  Carolina  with  an  enrollment 
in  grades  K-12  of  over  25,000  students.  The  courses  include  drawing  and  planning,  wood  technology, 
metal  technology,  electricity /electronics,  graphics,  power  technology,  and  industrial  crafts. 

The  two  major  purposes  of  Industrial  Arts  are  to  introduce  students  to  a  technological 
society  and  to  guide  students  in  terms  of  preoccupational,  pre-professional,  as  well  as  avocational 
interests  and  abilities. 

Industrial  Arts  courses  make  contributions  on  the  elementary,  middle  grades,  and 
secondary  levels.  In  the  elementary  schools  the  students  study  technology  as  it  relates  to  our  society 
and  their  lives.  Industrial  Arts  provides  elementary  school  students  with  manipulative  experiences 
which  makes  learning  more  interesting  and  helps  make  educational  experiences  more  meaningful. 

In  the  middle  grades  it  provides  laboratory  experiences  of  an  industrial-technological 
nature.  It  also  provides  practical  experiences  in  the  use  of  many  of  the  tools,  materials,  products 
and  processes  used  in  a  technological  society.  These  experiences  also  provide  occupational  orien- 
tation and  exploration  that  may  contribute  to  an  individual's  place  in  the  world  of  work. 

For  the  secondary  school  student  Industrial  Arts  provides  opportunities  for  them  to 
explore,  in  depth,  personal  interest  areas.  The  use  of  materials,  tools,  and  machines  enables  the 
secondary  school  students  to  reinforce  concepts  and  understandings  basic  to  occupational  and  career 
choices.  Increased  meaning  and  purpose  are  given  by  these  courses  to  the  theoretical  principles  of 
art,  science,  the  language  arts,  mathematics,  social  studies,  and  other  related  subjects. 
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Children  in  the  Middle  Grades  Occupational  Exploration  Program  have 
opportunities  to  explore  the  world  of  work  through  "hands-on"  experiences 

as  early  as  grade  level  six. 


Middle  Grades  Occupational  Exploration 

Middle  Grades  Occupational  Exploration  programs  are  new  during  this  biennium 
through  funds  made  available  by  the  1969  State  Legislature.  High  interest  in  Middle  Grades  Occupa- 
tional Exploration  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  the  72  local  administrative  units  presented  proposals 
for  implementing  such  programs  during  the  1969-70  school  year.  At  least  seven  proposals  were 
received  from  each  of  the  eight  educational  districts  with  some  districts  submitting  twelve.  The  72 
units  requested  funds  for  7.9  million  dollars  for  the  biennium.  Twenty-one  proposals  were  rec- 
ommended for  funding  as  the  result  of  three  teams  which  had  reviewed  all  of  the  proposals. 

The  program  for  Middle  Grades  Occupational  Exploration  is  basically  an  opportunity 
for  youth  as  early  as  grade  level  six  to  begin  to  explore  the  world  of  work.  This  exploration  includes 
an  opportunity  for  students  to  go  into  shops  and  laboratories  and  have  "hands-on"  experiences  so 
that  they  may  begin  to  relate  their  interests  and  aptitudes  to  future  educational  and  occupational 
opportunities.  There  programs  will  first  provide  for  broad  based  exploratory  experiences  for  students 
according  to  their  own  interests  and  needs,  and  then  lead  to  selective  exploration,  then  to  introduc- 
tory experiences,  and  then  into  secondary  occupational  education  programs  in  specialized  areas. 

In  the  Middle  Grades  Occupational  Exploratory  programs  each  subject  area,  whether  it 
be  mathematics.  English,  the  sciences,  or  whatever,  will  have  built  into  them  opportunities  for  the 
students  to  see  the  relationship  of  these  academic  subjects  to  occupations.  Students  in  the  middle 
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grades  also  can  have  the  opportunity  to  see  the  relevance  of  secondary  courses  as  they  relate  to  their 
future. 

The  Middle  Grades  Occupational  Exploration  programs  should  benefit  teachers  of 
academic  subjects  in  helping  these  teachers  to  create  more  student  interest  in  academic  subjects 
and  should  benefit  the  secondary  school  occupational  programs  in  that  students  can  select  occupa- 
tional courses  at  the  secondary  level  more  intelligently  than  in  the  past. 

Occupational  Programs 

The  occupational  programs  in  the  new  section  of  the  Division  created  in  January  1970 
include:  Agricultural  Education,  Business  and  Office  Occupations,  Distributive  Education,  Occu- 
pational Home  Economics,  and  Trades  and  Industrial  Education. 

Agricultural  Education 

The  underlying  goals  of  occupational  education  in  agriculture  in  the  public  school  in 
North  Carolina  are  twofold:  to  contribute  to  the  general  educational  objectives  of  public  education 
and  to  contribute  to  the  overall  purpose  of  occupational  education  by  providing  realistic  education 
in  agriculture  needed  for  educating  or  re-educating  youth  and  adults  in  light  of  actual  or  anticipated 
employment  opportunities.  At  the  secondary  school  level  the  program  is  designed  to  provide  intro- 
ductory and  exploratory  experiences  in  the  early  years  and  preparatory  experiences  during  the  latter 
years.  Also  it  provides  youth  an  opportunity  to  elect  a  sequence  of  courses  in  agriculture,  combined 
with  other  courses  in  the  school  program,  that  will  result  in  a  foundation  of  learning  upon  which  they 
may  continue  their  education  in  agriculture  beyond  high  school  in  a  more  specialized  area  of  learning 
or  enter  directly  into  agricultural  employment.  For  adults  who  are  interested  in  continuing  their 
education  in  agriculture,  it  provides  an  opportunity  to  acquire  new  agricultural  technology  needed 
in  improving  their  vocational  competencies  by  participating  in  short  unit  courses  designed  to  meet 
their  special  needs. 

Basal  education  in  occupational  agricultural  education  is  provided  in  the  following 
major  learning  areas:  agricultural  business  management,  agricultural  mechanics,  agricultural  policy, 
plant  science  and  technology,  animal  science  and  technology,  soil  science  and  technology,  and  ag- 
ricultural resources.  All  instruction  is  supported  by  vocational  guidance  and  leadership  development. 

Learning  opportunities  beyond  instruction  at  school  and  during  normal  school  hours 
is  provided  through  exploratory  and  on-the-job  training  experiences.  Currently  new  and  experimen- 
tal courses  are  being  developed  in  rural  recreation,  wildlife  management,  landscape  development 
and  maintenance,  seafood  production,  and  food  processing. 

Business  and  Office  Education 

Business  and  Office  Education  is  a  vital  and  important  part  of  the  total  school  cur- 
riculum, and  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  subject  areas.  Broadly  defined,  Business  and 
Office  Education  means  "education  for  business  careers."  To  this  end,  high  school  programs  are 
designed  to  encompass  three  major  objectives:  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  business  enter- 
prise and  of  our  economic  system,  to  develop  personal-use  skills  and  knowledges  of  great  value  to 
the  college-bound  student,  and  to  develop  occupational  competencies  necessary  for  initial  job  entry. 

Occupational  programs  in  the  area  of  Business  and  Office  Education  include  the  regular 
business  program  and  three  types  of  federally  supported  programs.  The  latter  includes  Preparatory 
OfficeOccupations  (in-school  work  experience.  Cooperative  Office  Occupations  (on-the-job  training) 
and  Data  Processing. 

The  Preparatory  Office  Occupations  program  is  designed  to  accommodate  schools 
where  staff  and/or  on-the-job  training  stations  are  limited  or  where  transportation  presents  a  prob- 
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lem.  An  office  practice  laboratory  is  essential  for  this  program  in  order  to  provide  intensive  experi- 
ence through  simulated  office  activities.  In  addition  to  classwork,  students  are  assigned 
to  the  principal  or  to  cooperating  teachers  for  in-school  work  experience  related  to  their  career 
objectives. 

The  Cooperative  Office  Occupations  program,  found  in  comprehensive  and  medium- 
sized  high  schools,  is  a  cooperative  effort  between  the  business  community  and  the  school.  This  type 
of  program  permits  students  to  attend  school  for  a  half  day  and  be  employed  in  an  office  training 
station  during  the  afternoon  where  on-the-job  instruction  is  provided  and  supervised.  Office  jobs 
on  which  student  learners  work  range  from  mail  clerks  to  data  processing  activities  in  State  and 
Federal  agencies,  private  businesses,  and  banks.  Students  working  in  cooperative  programs  are  paid 
wages  comparable  to  those  received  by  beginning  office  workers. 

Data  Processing  programs  have  been  a  phase  of  the  regular  Business  and  Office  Edu- 
cation curriculum  since  1965.  These  programs  involve  unit  record  equipment  where  the  student 
receives  "hands-on"  instruction  and  practice  and  computer  fundamentals  and  computer  program- 
ming in  primary  machine  language. 

Distributive  Education 

Distributive  education  prepares  young  men  and  women  for  careers  in  some  field  of 
distribution,  marketing,  or  services.  The  field  includes  a  variety  of  occupations  in  such  areas  as 
banking,  real  estate,  finance,  retail  and  wholesale  businesses,  personal  service  businesses,  repair 
services,  transportation,  and  communication. 

Many  functions  of  distribution  are  taught  vocationally  through  a  variety  of  methods. 
All  students  receive  broad  and  general  group  instruction  in  distribution  and  marketing  activities. 
Group  instruction  is  supplemented  by  in-depth  individualized  instruction  through  projects  related 
to  the  students*  career  objectives.  This  provides  development  for  the  student  at  his  particular  level 
of  employment. 

On-the-job  training,  or  directed  work  experience,  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
put  theory  into  practice  while  developing  competencies  related  to  his  career  goals. 

Projects  are  used  to  provide  specialized  instruction.  These  projects  are  a  series  of 
selected  activities  giving  the  student  an  opportunity  to  experience  theory  in  practice.  They  include 
directed  observations,  analyses  and  evaluations  of  situations  and  materials,  discussion,  independent 
study,  and  simulated  occupational  experience. 

Home  Economics  Education 

Home  economics  education  includes  comprehensive  homemaking  and  occupational 
preparation  for  in-school  youth  and  programs  for  adults  and  out-of-school  youth. 

The  three  long-range  objectives  of  home  economics  being  met  for  both  boys  and  girls 
are  contributing  to  the  education  of  the  individual  for  home  and  family  life,  preparing  students  for 
employment  in  occupations  requiring  home  economics  skills  and  knowledge;  and  motivating  and 
recruiting  college-bound  students  for  professional  careers  in  the  field  of  home  economics. 

Comprehensive  Homemaking 

Through  instructional  experiences,  opportunities  are  provided  for  students  to  create 
and  appreciate  beauty,  to  work  together  democratically,  to  identify  and  establish  values,  to  practice 
decision-making,  to  manage  human  and  material  resources,  and  to  develop  homemaking  skills. 
Basic  instruction  is  provided  in  foods  and  nutrition,  housing,  home  furnishings  and  home  equip- 
ment, child  development  and  family  relations,  family  health  and  sex  education,  textiles  and  cloth- 
ing, and  consumer  education.  Home  economics  course  offerings  include  three  sequential  years  of 
basic  homemaking  instruction,  courses  for  boys,  and  family  life  education  for  boys  and  girls  enrolled 
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at  the  upper  high  school  level.  Basic  homemaking  courses  are  elected  by  students  who  expect  to 
further  their  education  beyond  high  school,  plan  to  marry  upon  graduation,  and  who  plan  to  get 
training  in  an  occupational  course  while  still  in  high  school. 

Occupational  Preparation 

With  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Act  of  1963.  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  devel- 
opment of  home  economics  programs  which  prepare  students  for  wage  earning  occupations.  Dur- 
ing this  biennium  five  courses  in  the  gainful  employment  area  have  been  included  in  the 
home  economics  curricula.  The  areas  are  Home  Furnishings  Services,  Health  and  Management  Ser- 
vices, Food  Services.  Child  Care  Services,  and  Clothing  Services.  The  content  and  experiences 
included  in  each  of  these  courses  are  designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  enter  the  labor  market  in 
one  or  a  cluster  of  related  jobs. 

During  this  biennium  one  staff  member  with  home  economics  competencies  has  been 
assigned  to  the  occupational  phase  of  home  economics  to  the  Program  Services  Section  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Occupational  Education  and  one  staff  member  has  been  assigned  to  the  Special  Needs  Sec- 
tion of  the  Division. 

Adult  Education 

Homemaking  classes  during  this  biennium  have  been  offered  to  adults  and  out-of- 
school  youth  in  60%  of  the  schools.  These  classes  were  organized  to  help  adults  improve  some 
special  homemaking  skill,  learn  about  new  products  (their  use  and  care)  or  to  solve  some  problems 
unique  to  the  economic  or  social  environment. 

Trades  and  Industrial  Education 

Trades  and  Industrial  Education  is  a  balanced  program  of  studies  and  work  experi- 
ences that  have  the  common  objective  of  producing  competent  workers  for  our  State's  industrial 
development.  It  is  a  program  for  North  Carolina  high  school  students  that  develops  the  skills,  abili- 
ties, understandings,  attitudes,  working  habits,  knowledge,  and  information  needed  by  students  who 
desire  to  enter  employment  upon  graduation  from  high  school. 

The  goals  of  Trades  and  Industrial  Education  includes:  development  of  people  — not 
products;  people  who  can  produce;  people  with  adaptability  to  the  dynamics  of  the  era;  people 
whose  occupational  interests  or  employment  is  in  trade,  service,  or  technical  pursuits;  and  people 
who  share  the  benefits  and  responsibilities  of  a  democratic  society. 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education  includes  three  areas  of  training  in  our  high  schools: 
Introduction  to  Industrial  Education;  Trade  Preparatory  Training;  and  Industrial  Cooperative 
Training. 

Introduction  to  Industrial  Education  (HE) 

A  beginning  program  in  trades  and  industrial  education,  this  program  is  known  as  the 
'"Industry  Series"  because  it  provides  basic  skills  and  knowledge  within  twelve  industry  series: 
automotive  industry,  construction  industry,  textile  industry,  metals  industry,  etc.  It  provides  class- 
room and  shop  instruction  for  students  who  are  preparing  for  trade  preparatory  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing in  a  specialized  occupation  at  the  1 1th  and  12th  grade  levels. 

Trade  Preparatory  Training  (TPT) 

Trade  Preparatory  Training  is  designed  to  prepare  high  school  youth  for  employment 
in  one  of  several  different  industrial  trades  or  occupations  by  providing  training  in  the  basic  skills 
and  technical  knowledge  of  the  trade  through  shop  or  laboratory  experience.  This  is  usually  accom- 
plished through  three  hours  of  instruction  each  school  day  which  is  centered  around  the  performance 
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of  useful  or  productive  jobs  and  is  taught  by  a  teacher  who  is  experienced  and  competent  in  the 
subject  he  teaches.  Related  subjects  and  information  comprise  an  important  aspect  of  this  program. 
The  subjects  are  based  on  the  special  requirements  for  knowledge  in  each  of  the  courses.  Thirty-four 
trade  programs  are  being  offered  in  this  area:  auto  mechanics,  bricklaying,  cabinetmaking,  carpentry, 
technical  drafting,  plumbing,  electricity/electronics,  health  occupations,  textiles,  machine  shop, 
welding,  etc.  This  is  by  far  the  largest  area  of  trade  and  industrial  education,  with  some  six  hundred 
programs  in  our  high  schools. 

Industrial  Cooperative  Training  (ICT) 

This  program  is  a  cooperative  effort  by  the  school,  business,  and  industry  to  provide 
on-the-job  training  for  youth  in  occupational  areas  of  their  choice.  The  program  is  directed  toward 
providing  supervised  occupational  experience  to  enable  student-workers  to  acquire  skills  and  related 
technical  information.  They  will  also  develop  desirable  work  habits  and  attitudes.  The  students 
normally  take  three  courses  for  one-half  day  in  school  and  work  on-the-job  one-half  day  in  a  trade  or 
industrial  occupation.  These  students  receive  in  school  general  related  information  to  employment 
and  specific  technical  related  information  for  the  job  in  which  they  are  employed.  Some  160  programs 
are  now  in  existence  which  offer  training  opportunities  in  more  than  120  different  occupations. 


OCCUPATIONAL  YOUTH  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  five  occupational  youth  organizations  in  our  secondary  schools  complement, 
supplement,  and  strengthen  the  instructional  program.  These  occupational  youth  clubs  give  greater 
scope  and  depth  to  the  total  instructional  program  by  providing  enrichment  avenues  through  activities 
planned  by  students  who  set  their  own  constructive  goals  and  reach  these  goals  under  teacher 
guidance.  They  also  provide  for  student  leadership  development  in  an  environment  which  is  student- 
dominated. 

Membership  in  these  nonprofit,  nonpolitical.  and  nonsectarian  organizations  is  volun- 
tary in  the  schools  of  North  Carolina.  Members  of  the  five  occupational  youth  organizations  help  to 
interpret  the  instructional  program  to  businessmen,  faculty,  parents,  and  other  students. 

Students  join  these  organizations  for  various  reasons.  Among  them  are  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  a  group  concerned  with  their  chosen  occupational  field,  association  with  recognized 
leaders  in  community  activities,  recognition  by  participating  in  a  variety  of  challenging  projects, 
and  living  in  a  social  atmosphere  in  which  they  have  a  feeling  of  acceptance. 

Educators  view  these  Occupational  Youth  Organizations  as  techniques  for  developing 
motivation  through  self-determined  student  goals.  The  students  develop,  through  practice,  democratic 
principles  which  are  essential  elements  of  citizenship. 

Business  and  community  leaders  and  companies  believe  so  strongly  in  the  educational 
values  of  these  Occupational  Youth  Organizations  that  they  give  their  time  and  financial  assistance. 
Business  and  community  leaders  are  attracted  to  the  club  programs  because  they  see  a  planned 
approach  for  creating  individual  and  group  initiative.  They  also  realize  the  opportunity  for  students 
to  practice  elements  of  leadership  which  are  essential  in  business  and  community  living.  The  club 
program  also  helps  students  develop  a  deep  respect  for  the  dignity  of  work. 

Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  America 

There  are  183  local  Chapters  of  DECA  in  117  administrative  units  with  an  approxi- 
mate membership  of  7,300.  The  major  objectives  are  to  develop  a  respect  for  education  in  market- 
ing and  distribution  which  will  contribute  to  vocational  competence  and  to  promote  understanding 
and  appreciation  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  our  free,  competitive  enterprise  system. 
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Future  Business  Leaders  of  America 

There  are  118  local  chapters  of  FBLA  in  70  administrative  units  with  an  approximate 
membership  of  4,400.  The  major  objectives  are  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  business  students  to 
prepare  for  business  and  office  occupations,  and  to  develop  self-confidence  and  competent,  aggres- 
sive leadership  in  its  members  so  that  they  may  participate  more  effectively  as  adults  in  business 
and  community  life. 

Future  Farmers  of  America 

There  are  411  local  Chapters  of  FFA  in  116  administrative  units  with  an  approximate 
membership  of  32,000.  The  major  objectives  of  FFA  are  to  develop  leadership,  cooperation,  and 
citizenship;  to  assist  members  in  choosing  and  preparing  for  careers  in  agriculture;  and  to  vitalize, 
enrich,  and  extend  learning  experiences  in  vocational  agriculture. 

Future  Homemakers  of  America 

There  are  459  local  Chapters  of  FHA  in  151  administrative  units  with  a  membership 
of  29,665.  The  major  objectives  of  FHA  are  to  provide  opportunities  for  leadership  development, 
to  strengthen  bonds  within  the  family  and  between  the  family  and  community,  and  to  help  youth 
comprehend  the  problems  of  society  and  contribute  to  their  solutions. 

Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America 

Approximately  8,000  students  in  200  local  VICA  Chapters  believe  in  the  advancement 
of  educational  development  of  students  enrolled  in  trade  and  industrial  education  for  successful 
entry  into  the  labor  market,  the  development  in  youth  for  a  deep  respect  for  the  dignity  of  work, 
and  the  promotion  of  an  understanding  of  the  industrial  society  in  which  we  live. 

EVALUATION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Evaluation  of  local  occupational  education  programs  is  a  part  of  a  continuing  effort 
to  assess  the  degree  to  which  programs  are  attaining  their  goals.  A  formal  evaluation  of  local  pro- 
grams was  initiated  in  1966-67  and  has  continued  each  year.  Starting  with  1966-67,  20%  of  the  local 
administrative  school  units  per  year  have  had  an  evaluation  of  their  occupational  education  pro- 
grams. In  partnership  with  the  local  staff,  the  State  staff  has  attempted  in-depth  evaluations  of  pro- 
grams in  relationship  to  facilities,  equipment,  instructional  materials,  and  supporting  pupil  personnel 
services— including  guidance,  counseling,  student  selection,  placement,  and  follow-up  efforts.  By 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971,  all  occupational  education  programs  in  the  State  will  have  undergone 
such  an  evaluation  during  the  five-year  period.  Another  major  thrust  in  the  evaluation  effort  is  con- 
tinued follow-up  each  year,  pointing  up  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  identified  in  the  evaluation 
and  using  this  data  as  a  basis  for  planning  of  new  programs  and  redirecting  continuing  programs. 

STATE  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

On  March  17,  1969,  the  Honorable  Robert  W.  Scott,  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
appointed  a  33-member  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education.  The  functions  of  the 
Council  include:  advising  the  State  Board  of  Education  on  the  development  of  the  State  Plan,  in- 
cluding the  preparation  of  long-range  and  annual  program  plans  and  preparing  and  submitting  a 
statement  describing  its  consultation  with  the  State  Board  on  its  State  Plan:  advising  the  State  Board 
on  policy  matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  State  Plan  submitted  pursuant  to  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1968  and  the  regulations  in  this  part;  evaluating  Vocational  Education  pro- 
grams, services,  activities  under  the  State  Plan,  and  publishing  and  distributing  the  results 
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of  evaluations;  preparing  and  submitting  through  the  State  Board  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  and  to 
the  National  Advisory  Council  an  annual  evaluation  report;  and  preparing  and  submitting  through 
the  State  Board  an  annual  budget  covering  the  proposed  expenditures  of  the  State  Advisory  Council 
and  its  staff  for  each  fiscal  year. 

The  Council  and  its  staff,  which  is  housed  on  the  campus  of  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity, have  served  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  its  staff  in  an  advisory  capacity  concerning 
the  development  and  evaluation  of  certain  occupational  education  projects  and  proposals.  The 
Council  has  organized  itself  into  the  following  sub-committees  for  work  activities:  Steering  Com- 
mittee, Personnel  Committee,  State  Plan  Committee,  Legislation  and  Funding  Committee,  Profes- 
sional Development  Committee,  Special  Studies  and  Evaluation  Committee,  and  Program 
Operations  Committee. 

MAJOR  STRENGTHS  OF  THE  STATE'S  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

There  are  still  many  unmet  needs  and  problems  in  our  State's  Occupational  Education 
programs;  however  during  1968-70  many  major  strengths  can  be  identified: 

•  Realistic  occupational  education  objectives  have  been  developed  and  achieved. 

•  Curriculum  planning  and  development  involved  more  representatives  from  agricul- 
ture, business,  and  industry. 

•  The  organized  approach  to  evaluating  of  occupational  education  programs  is  reflect- 
ed in  curriculum  development  and  redirection  of  programs. 

•  Program  planning  at  the  State  level  involved  consultant  staffs  from  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Department  of  Community  Colleges,  teacher  education  staffs, 
advisory  groups,  and  staffs  of  local  educational  agencies. 

•  Programs  have  become  more  student-oriented. 

•  Active  chapters  of  occupational  youth  organizations  have  provided  for  individual 
leadership  development  in  student-dominated  environments. 

•  Direction  in  annual  occupational  education  planning  was  provided  for  local  educa- 
tion agencies  through  organized  in-service  meetings.  These  local  plans  identified  a 
continuing  need  for  more  occupational  education  courses  on  all  levels  in  our  schools. 

•  Occupational  education  is  now  offered  in  622  high  schools,  and  programs  within  these 
schools  are  being  expanded  to  provide  much  more  diversification. 

•  Forty-six  percent  of  the  number  of  1968  high  school  graduates  enrolled  in  vocational- 
technical  education  in  post-secondary  institutions. 

•  The  State's  guidance  program  in  the  public  schools  has  been  redirected  to  give  greater 
emphasis  to  occupational  counseling  and  placement  in  the  world  of  work. 


SCIENCE 

Elementary 

The  primary  goals  of  elementary  science  are  to  help  children  acquire  basic  science 
concepts  and  to  develop  scientific  abilities,  skills,  attitudes,  appreciations,  and  interests.  These  goals 
are  achieved  as  pupils  search  for  the  answers  to  their  questions  about  the  universe,  as  they  learn  to 
develop  habits  of  scientific  procedures  when  searching  for  answers,  as  they  learn  to  appreciate  the 
significance  of  science  in  the  world  they  know,  and  as  they  discover  and  apply  basic  scientific  prin- 
ciples. Emphasis  is  placed  on  discovery  through  investigation  and  observation  and  on  employing 
thought  processes  which  lead  to  valid  conclusions. 
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Instruction  in  science  is  often  correlated  with  instruction  in  other  subject  areas  in 
order  to  assist  children  in  understanding  important  relationships.  Science  may  be  used  as  one  of  the 
vehicles  for  strengthening  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  number  skills. 

In  the  spring  of  1968  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  introduced  Science:  Grades 
K-6.  This  elementary  science  curriculum  resource  bulletin  was  developed  and  printed  with  financial 
assistance  provided  under  Title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and  Title  V  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Used  by  elementary  teachers  in  classrooms  throughout  the 
state,  Science:  Grades  K-6  is  creating  further  possibilities  for  assisting  children  in  learning  science 
and  making  it  a  stimulating  and  rewarding  experience. 

Since  the  fall  of  1966  educational  television  has  been  utilized  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  to  assist  in  teaching  science  in  the  primary  grades.  An  instructional  service  titled 
"Exploring  the  World  of  Science"  includes  a  weekly  televised  science  program  for  children,  a  weekly 
in-service  program  for  teachers,  and  a  sourcebook  of  resource  materials  for  teachers.  During  the 
1969-70  school  year,  approximately  56,500  students  from  443  schools  participated  in  the  program. 
The  televised  portions  were  broadcast  over  the  North  Carolina  Educational  Television  Network. 

During  the  1970-71  school  year,  an  in-service  television  course  in  earth  science  for 
teachers  will  be  made  available  to  administrative  units.  This  course  will  provide  assistance  to  earth 
science  teachers  in  the  content  and  methodology  of  earth  science. 

Secondary 

The  secondary  science  program  is  designed  to  provide  continuity  in  concept  and  skill 
development  and  to  provide  articulation  with  the  science  programs  begun  in  the  elementary  school. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  student  involvement:  planning,  investigating,  observing,  collecting  and  inter- 
preting data,  and  drawing  conclusions. 

The  primary  aim  of  secondary  science  is  to  help  each  child  develop  an  understanding 
of  fundamental  facts,  skills,  and  concepts;  the  ability  to  solve  problems  employing  the  scientific 
method;  and  an  interest  in,  and  appreciation  for,  science  as  a  body  of  knowledge  and  as  a  vital  ele- 
ment in  our  society. 

Most  high  schools  in  the  State  offer  a  basic  program  in  science  which  includes  physical 
science,  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  A  number  of  schools  are  offering  one  or  more  of  the  na- 
tionally developed  science  programs.  In  addition  to  the  basic  program,  some  of  the  larger  schools 
offer  advanced  courses.  Two  units  in  science  (including  biology)  beyond  the  eighth  grade  are  re- 
quired for  graduation. 

Since  1957  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  utilized  educational  television 
in  the  teaching  of  ninth  grade  physical  science.  In  the  fall  of  1969  approximately  8,406  students  in 
128  schools  enrolled  in  the  program. 

A  bill  was  passed  by  the  1969  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  directing  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  conduct  a  study  into  the  feasibility  of  introducing  into  the  public  school  cur- 
riculum a  study  of  the  environment  and  natural  resources.  A  task  force  composed  of  persons  from 
universities,  industry,  public  school  systems,  and  laymen  was  selected  and  organized  into  working 
committees.  A  member  of  the  Division  of  Science  Education  coordinated  the  study.  Recommenda- 
tions and  findings  of  the  committees  were  submitted  to  the  Governor  in  January.  1971. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  term  "social  studies"  is  an  inclusive  label  embracing  subjects  such  as  history, 
geography,  government,  economics,  and  sociology.  The  major  objective  of  the  social  studies  is  to 
help  students  become  and  remain  effective  members  of  a  democratically  governed  society. 

With  the  great  explosion  of  knowledge,  it  has  become  necessary  to  be  more  selective 
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in  the  content  to  be  learned.  A  greater  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  giving  students  practice  in  find- 
ing information,  interpreting  information,  analyzing  facts,  applying  knowledge  to  problems,  syn- 
thesizing information  and  evaluating  outcomes.  This  process  develops  better  critical  thinking  and 
decision-making  skills. 

Reorganization  of  curriculum  sequence  is  now  under  way  and  will  allow  for  greater 
emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  government  and  economics  throughout  the  sequence,  K-12.  This  new 
sequence  will  suggest  studies  in  kindergarten  through  grade  three  dealing  with  the  child,  his  home, 
school,  and  community.  At  the  fourth,  eighth,  ninth,  and  twelfth  grades,  studies  dealing  with  North 
Carolina  will  receive  considerable  attention.  The  United  States  will  be  emphasized  along  with  North 
Carolina  in  grades  eight,  nine,  and  twelve  and  in  addition  at  grade  five.  World  studies  will  receive 
attention  at  levels  five,  six,  seven,  ten,  and  eleven. 

Elementary 

The  elementary  school  social  studies  program  combines  content  from  the  several 
social  science  disciplines  that  are  adapted  to  the  maturity  levels  of  elementary  school  pupils.  The 
content  is  correlated  with  materials  from  related  areas  to  provide  a  program  of  depth  and  breadth. 
Social  studies  content  is  frequently  presented  by  main  ideas  organized  into  comprehensive  units 
of  study.  This  organization  provides  a  means  for  showing  interrelationships  of  several  subject  matters. 

Concepts  from  economics,  anthropology,  sociology  and  political  science,  as  well  as 
from  history  and  geography,  are  being  introduced  in  kindergarten  through  grade  six  and  are  receiv- 
ing more  attention  in  the  current  program. 

Secondary 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  social  studies  and  language  arts  are  frequently  taught 
in  a  block  of  time.  Content  is  drawn  from  the  social  studies  area  and  is  correlated  with  language 
arts  and  literature.  At  present,  in  grades  9-12.  students  are  offered  full-year  courses  such  as  world 
history,  civics  or  problems  of  democracy;  however,  more  flexibility  is  being  considered  in  grades 
ten  through  twelve  where  it  is  suggested  that  a  number  of  short  courses  (nine  weeks  or  a  semester) 
be  offered  to  give  students  a  greater  choice. 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  PUPILS 

Special  education  programs  provide  instructional  and  other  services  to  exceptional 
pupils  who  are  handicapped  physically,  mentally,  or  emotionally,  or  who  are  gifted  or  talented,  to 
the  extent  that  they  require  services  different  from  or  in  addition  to  those  ordinarily  provided  in  the 
regular  school  program. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  categories  of  exceptional  children  for  whom  special 
education  programs  are  designed: 

Speech  Impaired,  Hearing  Impaired 

Speech  and  hearing  therapists,  who  are  usually  itinerant  teachers  working  in  a  number 
of  schools  during  each  week,  provide  special  services  to  pupils  who  have  speech  defects  or  hearing 
impairments.  The  1969  General  Assembly  expanded  the  responsibility  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  hearing  impaired  children  (including  both  the  deaf  and  the  hard  of  hearing)  so  that  services  may 
be  provided  under  public  day  school  auspices  from  one  year  of  age  through  high  school,  thus  sup- 
plementing and  complementing  the  services  provided  by  the  State  residential  schools  for  deaf  chil- 
dren. 
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Educable  Mentally  Retarded 

A  variety  of  approaches  are  used  to  serve  the  educable  mentally  retarded,  who  are 
pupils  with  intelligence  quotients  in  the  50-75  range  and  who  are  unable  to  succeed  fully  in  the  usual 
regular  school  program  without  special  help.  Self-contained  classes  are  provided  for  pupils  who 
need  special  instructional  services  for  all  or  a  major  portion  of  the  school  day.  Other  pupils  may  be 
enrolled  in  regular  classrooms  and  receive  special  instructional  services  on  a  part-time  basis,  as 
needed,  from  a  resource  teacher,  an  itinerant  teacher,  or  a  teacher  in  a  block  or  departmentalized 
program.  In  the  part-time  program,  special  and  regular  classroom  teachers  plan  together  to  meet 
the  individual  needs  of  the  pupils.  A  sequential  program  from  primary  through  high  school,  incor- 
porating a  coordinated  vocational  training  program,  is  advocated  for  the  pupils  who  need  the  spe- 
cial services. 

Visually  Impaired  (including  the  blind  and  the  partially  sighted) 

Services,  including  special  teachers  and/or  special  instructional  materials,  are  pro- 
vided for  pupils  whose  vision  is  so  limited  that  they  must  use  braille  or  large  type  as  their  reading 
medium.  State  textbook  funds,  supplemented  by  Federal  funds,  are  made  available  to  provide  the 
special  books  and  other  materials  needed. 

Crippled,  If  o  me  bound.  Hospitalized 

Special  classes  or  centers  are  provided  for  pupils  who  are  severely  crippled  from  cere- 
bral palsy,  polio,  heart  disease,  or  other  physical  conditions.  Specially  equipped  station  wagons, 
small  buses,  or  taxis  are  often  used  to  transport  the  children  from  their  homes.  For  those  who  are 
temporarily  or  permanently  homebound  or  hospitalized,  instruction  is  provided  by  itinerant  teachers. 

Emotionally  Disturbed 

Some  school  age  children  have  emotional  problems  severe  enough  to  warrant  special 
help  but  not  severe  enough  to  necessitate  their  dropping  out  of  school.  Such  children  usually  require 
a  modified  school  environment  and  special  strategies  of  instruction  compatible  with  their  learning 
needs.  Special  teachers  work  with  these  children  in  either  a  self-contained  classroom  or  on  a  re- 
source basis.  The  coordination  of  all  necessary  services,  both  in  the  school  and  in  the  community, 
is  essential. 

Learning  Disabled 

The  child  with  a  learning  disability  exhibits  a  disorder  in  one  or  more  of  the  basic  psy- 
chological processes  involved  in  understanding  or  using  spoken  or  written  language.  These  may 
be  manifested  in  disorders  of  listening,  thinking,  talking,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  or  arithmetic. 
They  include  conditions  which  have  been  referred  to  as  perceptual  handicap,  brain  injury,  minimal 
brain  dysfunction,  dyslexia,  developmental  aphasia,  and  many  other  terms.  Characteristically,  the 
child  with  a  learning  disability  shows  a  strong  contrast  between  his  measured  intellectual  potential  and 
his  actual  level  of  academic  achievement.  It  is  not  due  primarily  to  visual,  hearing,  or  motor  handi- 
caps, to  mental  retardation,  or  to  emotional  disturbance.  (Many  of  these  children  exhibit  emotional 
problems  apparently  resulting  from,  rather  than  causing,  the  learning  disability.)  Special  teachers 
work  with  these  children,  employing  special  instructional  techniques  and  materials. 

Gifted  and  Talented 

The  gifted  child  is  distinguished  by  his  ability  to  think  abstractly.  Many  intellectually 
gifted  children  are  also  creatively  talented.  The  program  for  the  gifted  and  talented  provides  oppor- 
tunities for  these  pupils  to  develop  academically  and  creatively  through  a  different  type  of  curri- 
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culum  enabling  more  individualized  efforts  and  pursuits. 

Trainable  Mentally  Retarded 

The  1957  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  provided  for  the  education  of  trainable 
mentally  handicapped  children  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  Classes  for  eligible  children  may  be  operated  by  local  boards  of  education  in  the  public 
schools.  A  program  of  three  levels  — primary,  intermediate,  and  secondary  — provides  sequential 
training  for  these  children.  Classes  qualifying  for  this  program  are  eligible  to  receive  State  aid  from 
the  appropriations  provided  for  this  purpose. 


EDUCATION  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

Number  of  Children  Receiving  Se 
Area                                                     1968-69 

Speech   Impaired                              25,475 

rvlces 

1969-70 

32,548 
151 

173* 
245 

«• 

•  • 

*« 

26,208 

59,325 

2,495 
61,820 
22.249 
84,069 

Number  of  Teachers 

Speech    Impaired                                    255 
Hearing   Impaired                                     6 

Visually   Impaired        10 

Crippled                                                     26 
Homebound   and    Hospitalized              48••• 
Emotionally  Disturbed                             S*** 
Learning  Disabled                                     7 
Educable   Mentally   Retarded            1,317 

Subtotal                                          1,674 
Trainable    Mentally    Retarded 

(Grant-in-aid  program)               ,181 

Total  Teachers 
of  the  Handicapped                 1.855 
Gifted  and  Talented                             405 

Total  Teachers  of 

Exceptional   Children              2,260 

295 
13 
11 
29 

54l/i«" 
19... 

28  Vi 
1,531 
1,981 

224 

2,205 
445 

2,650 

Crippled                                                  227 

Homebound  and  Hospitalized                *• 
Emotionally  Disturbed                            •• 
Learning  Disabled                                   *• 
Educable  Mentally  Retarded           21,308 

Subtotal                                          47,196 
Trainable  Mentally  Retarded 

(Grant-in-aid  program)                  2,049 

Total  Handicapped  Children    49,245 
Gifted  and  Talented                         15,837 

Total    Exceptional    Children  65.082 

•Total  number  of  visually  impaired  pupils 
cial  instructional  materials:    1968-69 — 605; 
•♦Children  are  served  on  an  interim  basis. 

receiving  spe- 
1969-70—733. 

•••Additional    teachers    in    hospital    settings 
from  special  allocations. 

are    provided 

Special  Education  Instructional  Materials  Centers  (SEIMC) 

Supported  by  both  State  and  Federal  funds,  the  North  Carolina  Special  Education 
Instructional  Materials  Centers  serve  as  depositories  of  instructional  materials  in  special  education. 
The  center  at  Raleigh,  along  with  centers  at  Grifton  (Pitt  County)  and  at  Asheville  (Buncombe 
County)  and  a  materials  development  center  at  Winston-Salem,  form  a  network  of  SEIMCs  in  North 
Carolina.  These  centers  are  affiliated  with  a  regional  center  at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky,  as  part  of  a  national  network  of  Special  Education  Instructional  Materials  Centers. 

Teachers,  administrators,  and  other  professional  and  lay  persons  interested  in  special 
education  may  borrow  materials  by  visiting  the  center  nearest  them  or  by  making  a  request  by  tele- 
phone or  letter.  If  an  instructional  material  is  not  available  at  the  center,  personnel  there  can  arrange 
to  borrow  the  item  from  another  center. 

The  SEIMC  offers  a  variety  of  services.  Staff  members  are  available  to  give  demon- 
strations of  materials  at  conferences,  regional  meetings,  in-service  training  sessions,  and  at  the  cen- 
ter itself.  For  teachers  with  problem  situations,  the  staff  provides  consultative  services.  As  an  aid 
to  the  SEIMCs  and  to  other  teachers  in  the  State,  teachers  field  test  materials  and  make  written 
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Special  help  is  provided  to  children  with  speech  and  hearing  impairments. 


evaluations  of  their  effectiveness  in  the  classroom.  The  materials  development  center  at  Winston- 
Salem  receives  teacher  ideas  and  prepares  models  which  are  returned  to  the  teacher  for  classroom 
use. 

A  newsletter  containing  information  on  special  education  and  the  services  of  the 
SEIMC  is  distributed  several  times  a  year  to  all  special  education  teachers  in  the  State. 

Psychological  Services 

Some  of  the  major  responsibilities  of  the  Psychological  Services  sections  is  to  insure 
that  children  are  properly  identified  for  handicapped  programs  and  that  their  subsequent  education 
is  based  on  sound  psychological-educational  information.  To  that  end,  psychological  services  must 
be  concerned  with  standards  for  psychological  assessment  of  children,  qualifications  of  examiners, 
and  increasing  qualified  psychology  personnel  available  to  the  schools.  In-service  education  work- 
shops for  teachers  and  supervisors,  staff  development  programs  for  psychologists  and  examiners, 
helping  to  promote  inter-agency  cooperative  programs  for  psychological  service,  individual  case 
consultation,  consultation  to  school  administrators,  and  methods  for  increasing  help  to  children 
and  their  parents  are  all  fundamental  to  the  job. 

Psychological  Services  plays  a  vital  part  in  helping  children  to  attain  the  education 
which  should  be  theirs.  To  accomplish  this,  we  must  keep  abreast  of  the  increase  of  school  children 
with  quality  programs  and  more  qualified  pupil  personnel  for  the  schools. 
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VI.  PROGRAM-RELATED  SERVICES 

ACCREDITATION 

Program-related  services  include  the  areas  of  Accreditation,  Athletics  and  Activities, 
Educational  Media,  Federal-State  Relations,  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services. 

North  Carolina  schools  may  be  accredited  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Each  school  seeking  accreditation  by 
the  State  or  regional  agency  is  required  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  self-study  of  its  entire  program. 
In  the  self-study  process,  the  program  of  the  school  is  examined  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  children  being  served.  This  kind  of  self-study  is  important  in  promoting  overall 
improvement  in  the  teaching  and  learning  for  which  the  school  is  responsible.  The  most  important 
element  in  the  process  of  evaluation  and  accreditation  is  the  improvement  it  promotes  within  the 
school  rather  than  the  recognition  received  when  the  school  becomes  accredited. 

State  Accreditation:  Secondary  school  accreditation  by  the  State  agency  began  dur- 
ing the  1919-20  school  year.  As  of  the  1969-70  school  year,  601  secondary  schools  were  accredited. 
This  was  96  percent  of  the  State's  secondary  schools. 

Elementary  school  accreditation  by  the  State  agency  began  in  the  early  1930's.  As  of 
the  1969-70  school  year,  1.393  elementary  schools  were  accredited.  This  was  87  percent  of  these 
schools  representing  a  gain  of  5  percent  over  the  1967-68  school  year. 

Regional  Accreditation:  The  staff  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  works 
closely  with  the  State  committees  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  in  that  orga- 
nization's program  of  accreditation  for  North  Carolina  schools.  The  accreditation  of  schools  by  the 
regional  agency  has  been  increasing  rapidly.  Forty  elementary  schools  have  been  accredited  since 
1967-68,  raising  the  total  elementary  schools  accredited  by  the  regional  agency  to  432  in  109  member 
units.  An  additional  389  schools  in  68  administrative  units  are  affiliated  with  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion. Such  affiliation  is  a  preliminary  step  in  seeking  accreditation.  Approximately  47  percent  of 
North  Carolina's  elementary  schools  are  affiliated  with  or  accredited  by  the  regional  agency.  The 
enrollment  of  the  above  schools  was  395,236. 

Thirty-one  secondary  schools  have  been  accredited  by  the  Southern  Association 
since  1967-68.  During  the  same  period  consolidations  and  organizational  changes  eliminated  37 
member  schools  reducing  the  number  of  secondary  memberships  to  302.  However,  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  member  schools  increased  from  244,993  to  264,104,  which  is  approximately  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  State  high  school  enrollment. 

ATHLETICS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

The  student  activity  program  in  the  public  schools  is  designed  to  offer  students  certain 
significant  learning  experiences.  Student  activities,  like  classroom  experiences,  are  intended  to 
have  educational  value;  and  through  their  organization  and  operation,  particular  emphasis  is  placed 
on  interests  and  needs  which  cannot  be  satisfied  completely  through  classroom  experiences.  In  some 
activities  particular  stress  is  placed  on  the  development  of  physical  competence  and  recreational 
interests.  Other  activities  encourage  the  development  of  leadership  skills,  acceptance  of  responsi- 
bility, respect  for  cooperative  effort,  emotional  balance,  social  acceptability,  and  the  pleasure  of 
accomplishment. 
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Student  activities  such  as  interscholastic  athletics  play  a  prominent  role  in  the  educa- 
tional experiences  of  the  State's  youth.  Recognizing  the  significance  of  these  activities,  when  prop- 
erly organized  and  administered,  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  July  1962  established  a  new  staff 
service  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  known  as  School  Athletics  and  Activities.  A  policy 
statement  was  issued  concerning  the  protection  of  school  time  for  both  students  and  teachers  in  a 
quality  instructional  program.  The  policy  places  emphasis  on  the  proper  balance  between  academic 
work  and  extracurricular  activities.  Student  activities  of  whatever  nature,  according  to  the  policy 
statement,  should  enforce  and  extend  the  educational  experiences  provided  through  the  curriculum. 

Student  Activities 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  assist  schools  in  coordinating  and  supervising  student  activi- 
ties, both  extracurricular  and  subject-related,  in  order  to  bring  additional  strength  and  quality  to 
the  overall  educational  program.  A  student  activities  handbook  in  which  objectives  and  sound  prac- 
tices are  stressed  was  developed  as  a  guide  for  teachers,  administrators,  and  school  board  members 
in  their  efforts  to  initiate  and  vitalize  all  student  activities. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  assure  that  the  cost  of  financing  the  activity  programs  is  kept 
to  a  minimum  and  is  not  burdensome  to  parents,  pupils,  or  community.  Student  councils  and  club 
programs  are  generally  well  organized,  properly  financed,  and  adequately  sponsored.  The  quality 
of  publications,  dramatics  and  speech  activities,  music  and  interscholastic  athletics  has  vastly  im- 
proved in  recent  years.  Students  have  a  variety  of  activities  in  which  to  participate  and  a  good  bal- 
ance between  academics  and  activities  seems  to  exist.  Efforts  are  made  to  avoid  over-emphasis  on 
contests  and  the  exploitation  of  students  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  or  for  community  prestige. 

Interscholastic  Athletics 

More  students  than  ever  before  are  participating  in  the  sports  program.  Basketball 
continues  to  be  played  by  more  schools  than  any  other  sport,  followed  by  baseball,  football,  track, 
and  wrestling. 

The  majority  of  high  schools  now  provide  five  or  more  interscholastic  sports.  Seventy- 
five  of  the  larger  high  schools  have  teams  in  seven  or  more  different  sports.  Athletic  programs  in 
grades  7-8  and  in  junior  high  schools  are  rapidly  expanding.  The  majority  of  junior  high  schools  have 
teams  in  four  or  more  different  sports. 


"Shakespeare  Scene  by  Scene'*  was  presented  lo  nearly 
100,000  students  across  North  Carolina  In  1968-69  and 
1969-70. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

PROGRAMS 

IN  THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

1968-69 

Junior 

High  Schools         High  Schools 

Schools  reporting 

527 

148 

ACTIVITIES 

Number  of  Schools  Participating 

Chorus 

447 

135 

Student  Governmen 

468 

135 

Annual  (Yearbook) 

461 

4 

Library  Club 

377 

11 

Newspaper 

389 

55 

Band 

335 

138 

Beta  Club 

277 

8 

Dramatics 

287 

48 

Honor  Society 

233 

41 

Debating 

155 

35 

Student  Handbook 

127 

60 

Journalism 

146 

16 

Orchestra 

49 

60 
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INTERSCHOLASTIC 

ATHLETIC  PROGRAMS  IN  THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


1968-69 

High  Schools 

Schools  reporting 

527 

Sports 

Number  of  Schools 

Basketball 

Participating 

Boys 

518 

Girls 

326 

Baseball 

421 

Football 

372 

Track  and  Field 

311 

Golf 

167 

Tennis 

89 

Wrestling 

73 

Swimming 

14 

Cross  Country 

18 

Soccer 

6 

Junior  High  Schools 

Schools  reporting 

148 

Sports 

Number  of  Schools 

Basketball 

Participating 

Boys 

145 

Girls 

27 

Baseball 

113 

Football 

95 

Track  and  Field 

23 

Golf 

22 

Tennis 

5 

Elementary  Schools  (Grades  7-8) 

Schools  reporting  607 

Sports  Number  of  Schools 

Basketball  Participating 

Boys  478 

Girls  305 

Baseball  174 

Football  155 

Track  58 

Softball  36 


EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA 

Field  Services 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  staff  of  Field  Services  to  assist  in  the  development  of  effec- 
tive media  (library)  programs  throughout  the  State  by  providing  consultation  and  advice  to  the  ad- 
ministrative units  and  schools  concerning  any  aspect  of  the  media  program.  The  services  include 
visiting  school  administrative  units  to  confer  with  staff;  conducting  workshops,  conferences,  and 
demonstrations;  participating  in  school  system  surveys;  and  working  with  related  Department  staff 
in  assisting  school  personnel  with  facilities  planning.  In  addition,  the  consultants  prepare  and  dis- 
tribute publications  and  participate  in  a  continuing  program  of  review  and  evaluation  of  all  types 
of  materials. 
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School  Media  Centers  (Libraries) 

Since  North  Carolina  subscribes  to  the  belief  that  good  school  library  service  is  basic 
to  good  education,  the  recognized  pattern  of  service  is  a  central  library  in  each  elementary,  junior 
high,  and  high  school  in  the  State.  These  school  libraries  in  responding  to  the  changing  needs  of 
the  instructional  programs  in  the  schools  are  becoming  school  media  centers.  As  media  centers, 
they  provide  a  wide  variety  of  printed  and  audiovisual  materials,  instructional  equipment,  and  pro- 
fessional services.  These  items  are  now  essentials  in  schools  where  the  teaching-learning  process  is 
considered  more  than  just  a  matter  of  a  teacher  and  a  textbook  presenting  information  to  students. 
Individualized  instruction,  team  teaching,  and  ungraded  programs  are  a  few  of  the  approaches  now 
being  adopted  in  education  which  demand  that  both  students  and  teachers  have  access  to  many 
types  and  levels  of  resources. 

Individual  and  small  group,  as  well  as  class  group,  activities  abound  in  a  media  center. 
In  addition  to  using  materials  and  equipment  in  the  media  center,  both  students  and  teachers  use 
them  in  the  classroom  and  borrow  them  for  home  use.  Art  prints,  films,  film  loops,  filmstrips,  disc 
recordings,  tape  recordings  (some  in  cassettes),  slides,  maps,  and  globes  are  as  much  at  home  in  to- 
day^ school  library  as  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  have  been  throughout  the  years.  Because 
of  the  accessibility  of  such  media  selected  to  support  the  instructional  program,  the  student  is  no 
longer  restricted  to  receiving  all  of  his  formal  education  through  the  presentations  of  his  teacher 
or  through  the  printed  word. 

The  Demonstration  School  Libraries  Project,  which  originated  in  1966  through  a 
special  allotment  under  Title  II  of  the  ESEA,  formally  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  1969-70  school 
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year.  The  intent  of  the  demonstration  was  to  promote  improved  understanding  and  use  of  media. 
The  thirty-seven  Demonstration  School  Libraries  received  more  than  5,000  visitors  who  came  to 
observe  the  educational  value  of  the  school  library  serving  as  a  media  center.  Visitors  included 
school  administrators,  teachers,  librarians,  parents,  and  other  citizens  from  North  Carolina,  other 
states,  and  foreign  countries. 

The  national  Standards  for  School  Media  Programs  jointly  published  in  1969  by  the 
American  Library  Association  and  the  National  Education  Association  has  provided  additional 
guidance  to  be  used  in  furthering  the  development  of  school  library  programs  into  full-fledged  school 
media  programs. 

Materials  Collections 

Adequate  collections  of  materials  are  basic  to  the  media  program.  In  1968-1969,  the 
total  number  of  library  books  owned  by  the  public  schools  was  12,951,664,  an  average  of  10.62  vol- 
umes per  pupil.  Each  school  averaged  28.92  magazine  subscriptions  for  pupils  and  7.15  magazine 
subscriptions  for  teachers. 

The  total  number  of  filmstrips  owned  by  the  public  schools  was  1,362,569  and  the 
total  number  of  disc  and  tape  recordings  was  763.712,  providing  averages  of  577.6  and  323.74,  re- 
spectively, per  school.  Approximately  $7,111,392,  an  average  of  $5.83  per  pupil,  was  expended  for 
printed  and  audiovisual  materials  and  supplies  in  1968-1969.  This  compares  to  $6.32  per  pupil  ex- 
pended in  1967-1968,  and  reflects  decreased  spending  of  federal  funds  for  materials  and  supplies. 

Selection  of  materials  to  be  purchased  is  made  by  local  school  personnel.  Under  State 
law  enacted  by  the  1969  General  Assembly,  each  local  board  of  education  is  required  to  adopt  writ- 
ten policies  concerning  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  its  school  administrative  unit  for  the  selec- 
tion and  procurement  of  instructional  materials  needed  for  instructional  purposes  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  unit.  Advisory  assistance  in  the  selection  of  materials  is  offered  on  a  continuing  basis 
by  the  Department  staff. 


NUMBER 

OF  SCHOOL 

LIBRARIANS 

Pupils 
Per 

Year 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Total 

Librarian 

1934-35 





43 



1939-40 

— 



103 



1944-45 

28 

93 

121 



1949-50 

122 

214 

336 



1954-55 

168 

199 

367 



1959-60 

204 

354 

558 

1,931 

1960-61 

198 

360 

558 

2,041 

1961-62 

377 

561 

938 

1,217 

1962-63 

402 

593 

995 

1,167 

1963-64 

551 

702 

1,253 

947 

1964-65 

640 

740 

1,380 

835 

1965-66 

798 

767 

1,565 

770 

1966-67 

945 

773 

1,718 

703 

1967-68 

1,011 

744 

1,755 

694 

1968-69 

1,019 

726 

1,745 

704 

1969-70 

1,066 

710 

1,776 

671 
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Personnel 

The  number  of  librarians  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina  in  1968- 
1%9  was  1.745.  During  the  1969-1970  school  year  1,776  librarians  were  employed  to  serve  1,999 
school  libraries  out  of  a  total  of  more  than  2,300  school  libraries.  The  critical  need  for  qualified  per- 
sonnel continues  to  be  a  factor  in  the  development  of  the  school  media  program.  The  necessity  of 
extending  the  effectiveness  of  the  professionally  trained  personnel  that  are  available  by  using  non- 
professional personnel  to  serve  as  supportive  staff  to  the  professional  personnel  is  obvious.  Some 
schools  are  already  employing,  with  Federal  or  local  funds,  clerks  and  technicians  to  do  necessary 
nonprofessional  tasks  so  that  librarians  may  devote  time  to  working  with  students  and  teachers  in 
effectively  using  all  types  of  materials.  Means  must  be  found  to  provide  supportive  staff  in  each 
school  librarj  program. 

Attention  is  still  being  focused  on  the  development  of  system-wide  school  media  devel- 
opment. In  1964-1970  there  were  78  professionally  prepared  media  (library  or  audiovisual)  persons 
serving  at  the  system  level.  The  level  of  media  services  offered  and  the  sound  growth  of  the  media 
program  in  every  school  in  the  system  is  influenced  by  the  presence  of  professional  media  leader- 
ship at  the  unit  level. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

STATISTICAL 

REPORT   1968-69* 

Theve  figures  were  taken  from  library 

reports  submitted 

from   Norlh  Carolina  public   elementary,   junior 

high, 

;ind  high  schools.  Some  schools  failed 

to  report  statistics 

for  all  categories. 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS,  Elementary,  Junior  High.  High  School 

2,097 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

2,359 

NUMBER  PUPILS  ENROLLED 

1,220,636 

PERSONNEL 

CIRCULATION 

Number  librarians  engaged   in  library  work 

Books 

»8, 449,0 18 

full  time  or  major  portion  of  time 

1.745 

Per  pupil 

39.69 

Number  city  and  county  library 

Filmstrips 

3,078,288 

supervisors  or  coordinators 

84 

Per   school  library 

1,304.91 

MATERIALS  —  SCHOOL  OWNED 

Recordings,  disc  and  tape 

2.611.991 

Number  library  books 

12,951,664 

Per  school  library 

1,107.24 

Added 

1.152.497 

EXPENDITURES 

Volumes   per   pupil 

10.62 

Total 

$ 

7,111.392 

Number  magazine  subscriptions 

85,124 

Per  pupil 

$  5.83 

For  pupils  per  school 

library 

28.92 

Books 

$ 

3,464,966 

For  teachers  per  school 

Per  pupil 

$  2.84 

library 

7.15 

Magazines,  pamphlets  and  newspapers 

$ 

617,625 

Number  filmstrips 

1,362,569 

Per  pupil 

$  0.50 

Per  school  library 

577.60 

Library  supplies  and  binding 

$ 

281.323 

Number  recordings,  disc 

Per  pupil 

$  0.24 

and  tape 

763,712 

Audiovisual  materials 

8 

1.740.022 

Per  school  library 

323.74 

Per   pupil 

$  1.43 

*Most  union  schools  (grades  1-12)  maintain  separate  libraries  fo 

the  elementary  and  high  school 

grades.  Some 

arge  elemen- 

tary  schools  have  two  libraries,  i.e.  one  for  primary  grades 

and 

one  for  grammar  grades. 
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NUMBER 

OF  LIBRARY 

BOOKS 

Total 

Volumes 

Year 

Volumes 

Per  Pupil 

1934-35 

1,636,835 

1.8 

1939-40 

2,163,183 

2.5 

1944-45 

3,197,933 

4.2 

1949-50 

3,985,289 

4.89 

1954-55 

5,191,697 

5.04 

1959-60 

6,409,323 

5.98 

1960-61 

6,765,372 

6.02 

1961-62 

7,299,273 

6.39 

1962-63 

8,548,060 

7.35 

1963-64 

8,886,042 

7.49 

1964-65 

9.567.166 

7.97 

1965-66 

10,407,829 

8.64 

1966-67 

11,927,357 

9.87 

1967-68 

12,208,527 

10.27 

1968-69 

12,951,664 

10.62 

NUMBER 

OF  OTHER 

MATERIALS 

Magazines 

Recordings 

for  pupils 

for  teachers 

Filmstrips 

disc  and  tape 

1961-62 

47,875 

7,992 

408,808 

277,464 

1962-63 

66,066 

12,007 

560,603 

380,516 

1963-64 

69,537 

14,969 

668,427 

447,020 

1964-65 

59,471 

13,045 

724,133 

466,038 

1965-66 

135,178 

72,841 

844,801 

509,181 

1966-67 

67,257 

16,512 

1,097,747 

656,550 

1967-68 

67,281 

16,412 

1,249,223 

694,273 

1968-69 

68,245 

16,879 

1,362,569 

763,712 

EXPENDITURES 

FOR 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

ALL  LIBRARY  MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES 

Average 

Year 

Expenditure 

Per  Pupil 

1934-35 

$     112,747 

$   .17 

1939-40 

268,530 

.40 

1944-45 

443.200 

.64 

1949-50 

876,872 

1.08 

1954-55 

1,347,178 

1.31 

1959-60 

2,056,112 

1.92 

1960-61 

2,598,539 

2.3! 

1961-62 

3,080,397 

2.70 

1962-63 

3,730,468 

3.20 

1963-64 

4.735,518 

3.99 

1964-65 

5,647.559 

4.70 

1965-66 

6,518,174 

5.41 

1966-67 

9,296,562 

7.65 

1967-68 

7,629,926 

6.32 

1968-69 

7,111,392 

5.83 
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Materials  Evaluation 

The  Center  for  Learning  Resources  and  the  Educational  Media  Mobile  continue  to 
maintain  enlarged  and  up-dated  examination  collections  of  all  types  of  instructional  materials.  The 
resources  and  services  of  these  two  facilities  are  available  to  Department  of  Public  Instruction  staff. 
local  education  agency  personnel,  and  other  interested  persons  throughout  the  State.  These  services 
are  directed  toward  upgrading  competencies  of  school  personnel  in  the  selection  of  instructional 
materials. 

Included  in  the  collections  in  the  Center  for  Learning  Resources  are  basal  and  sup- 
plementary textbooks  for  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  books  suitable  for  school  media 
collections,  selection  aids  for  both  printed  and  audiovisual  materials,  a  special  collection  of  North 
Carolina  materials,  and  various  types  of  non-print  materials.  Equipment  for  previewing  audiovisual 
materials  is  provided. 

The  program  of  review  and  evaluation  in  the  Center  has  been  expanded  to  include 
all  types  of  instructional  materials  such  as  art  prints,  charts,  disc  recordings,  films,  film  loops,  film- 
strips,  globes,  kits.  maps,  microfiche,  microfilms,  models,  pictures,  realia,  slides,  sound  filmstrips. 
study  prints,  tape  recordings,  transparencies,  and  videotapes.  Professional  staff  members  in  the 
ten  divisions  of  Program  Services  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  are  responsible  for  the 
examination  and  evaluation  of  these  materials.  Those  materials  found  particularly  relevant  to  the 
instructional  program  in  the  schools  are  being  included  on  advisory  lists  which  are  distributed  three 
times  a  year  to  school  personnel  throughout  the  State.  Numerous  bibliographies  of  curriculum- 
oriented  materials  are  compiled  and  distributed  through  the  Center  during  each  school  year. 

The  staff  of  the  Center  assists  persons  in  the  evaluation  and  selection  of  materials  and 
the  operation  of  equipment  in  the  Center.  Personnel  from  approximately  600  schools  and  numerous 
other  agencies  visit  the  Center  during  the  span  of  one  year. 

The  Educational  Media  Mobile,  which  is  a  satellite  unit  of  the  Center  for  Learning 
Resources,  extends  the  services  of  the  Center  and  carries  materials  to  local  school  administrative 
units  throughout  the  State.  It  is  used  by  the  local  education  agencies  in  workshops  and  in-service 
training  programs  and  is  used  to  promote  good  library  and  teaching  practices.  The  Mobile  currently 
houses  duplicate  collections  of  selection  aids  and  North  Carolina  materials. 

Orientation  sessions  describing  the  functions  and  services  of  the  Educational  Media 
Mobile  are  held  in  each  administrative  unit  where  the  Mobile  is  located.  These  sessions  include  a 
presentation  on  the  effective  use  of  various  types  of  instructional  materials  in  teaching  North  Caro- 
lina government,  geography,  and  history. 

Approximately  1,100  schools  are  served  by  the  Educational  Media  Mobile  during  a 
school  year. 

Production  Services  and  Equipment  Evaluation 

The  Production  Services  and  Equipment  Evaluation  staff  offers  assistance  to  the  staff 
of  the  State  Department  and  to  the  administrative  units  of  the  State  in  three  ways:  through  the  pro- 
duction of  materials  not  available  from  other  sources,  through  consultative  advice  and  assistance 
on  problems  related  to  improved  utilization  of  audiovisual  materials  by  instructional  staff  and  pupils, 
and  through  a  continuing  evaluation  of  equipment  being  offered  for  use  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Production  of  materials  for  use  by  the  staff  of  the  Department  has  included  photog- 
raphy in  black  and  white  format  for  publications  and  displays  and  color  slides  of  desirable  practices 
and  educational  environments.  Photography  and  original  art  have  been  employed  in  the  productions 
of  masters  to  make  possible  the  production  of  transparencies  for  overhead  projection.  Audio  record- 
ings have  been  produced  to  accompany  presentations  by  the  Department  staff.  In  this  biennium 
production  activity  has  been  extended  to  include  one-half  inch  videotape  recordings  for  use  by 
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staff.  In  addition  to  such  production  a  pool  of  equipment  has  been  maintained  and  made  available 
for  use  by  the  professional  staff  within  the  Department  and  in  the  field. 

Services  to  the  schools  of  the  State  have  been  numerous.  A  tape  duplication  service 
has  resulted  in  more  than  10,000  tapes  being  duplicated  at  the  request  of  schools  who  have  chosen 
the  titles  desired  from  a  catalog  of  master  tapes  provided  by  the  Department.  These  include  modern 
foreign  language  tapes  that  are  used  in  conjunction  with  State-adopted  textbooks,  as  well  as  tapes 
pertinent  to  other  curriculum  areas. 

Approximately  400  titles  from  the  professional  in-service  16mm  film  library  were  cir- 
culated 2,568  times  to  school  systems  where  they  were  viewed  by  approximately  250,000  instructional 
personnel.  In  addition  to  this  circulation,  many  of  these  films  are  used  by  the  Department  consul- 
tants in  conducting  special  in-service  programs. 

More  than  100  transparency  masters,  which  were  developed  in  cooperation  with  the 
subject  area  specialists  of  the  Department,  were  reproduced  and  distributed  to  the  administrative 
units  of  the  State.  These  were  in  the  area  of  earth  science,  Asian  studies;  and  North  Carolina  govern- 
ment, history,  and  geography. 

One  special  project  involved  the  visualization  of  important  parts  of  the  Report  of  the 
Governor's  Stitdv  Commission  so  that  a  series  of  color  slides  could  be  produced  and  distributed  to 
the  administrative  units  of  the  State.  This  activity  was  undertaken  to  insure  public  understanding 
of  the  Report. 

The  professional  staff  of  the  Production  Services  and  Equipment  Section  has  con- 
ducted in-service  workshops  for  the  staffs  of  many  administrative  units  during  the  1969-70  biennium. 
The  workshops  were  designed  to  (1)  improve  teacher  competencies  in  utilizing  the  various  types  of 
audiovisual  equipment;  (2)  teach  simple  production  techniques;  and  (3)  introduce  techniques  for 
utilization  of  various  types  of  materials  in  both  group  and  independent  study  situations.  In  addition, 
the  State  staff  assisted  directors  of  audiovisual  education  in  various  administrative  units  to  plan 
local  in-service  programs. 

Advisory  committees  were  established  to  evaluate  audiovisual  equipment  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  the  need  for  various  types  of  equipment  in  the  instructional  programs 
of  the  schools  of  the  State.  Additional  recommendations  were  made  as  to  those  current  models  which 
complied  with  the  specifications  which  have  been  established  by  the  joint  effort  of  the  advisory 
committees  and  the  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract.  The  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract  em- 
ployed these  recommendations  as  it  invited  bids  and  awarded  contracts  for  equipment  to  be  pur- 
chased by  State  agencies. 

The  growth  of  unit  level  centers  which  provide  services  to  the  schools  of  the  units  has 
continued  during  the  biennium.  One  index  of  this  growth  is  to  be  found  in  the  increase  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  size  of  the  16mm  film  collections  in  such  centers  as  shown  in  the  following  table. 


MOTION 

PICTURE 

FILMS  IN 

UNIT  LEVEL 

AUDIOVISUAL 

CENTERS 

Number  of  films 

Number  of  Units 

1956 

1962 

1964 

1966 

1968 

1970 

Under  50  films 

16 

69 

72 

71 

28 

24 

50-99 

33 

27 

26 

19 

13 

7 

100-199 

* 

37 

25 

23 

19 

19 

200-299 

* 

15 

25 

18 

15 

16 

300-799" 

* 

* 

13 

28 

57 

54 

800 

* 

* 

8 

10 

25 

33 

•Data  not  available. 

•♦Sanford  City  School 

has  placed  300  films 

in  one  school,  as  well  as 

additional  films 

in  the  center. 
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Federal  Programs-ESEA  Title  II  Office 

The  Federal  Programs-ESEA  Title  II  Office  is  responsible  for  the  administration 
and  coordination  of  Title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (P.L.  89-10) 
for  the  State's  local  administrative  units.  The  office  is  responsible  for  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion to  all  school  administrative  units  to  assist  them  in  developing  ESEA  Title  II  projects.  The  staff 
works  with  unit  superintendents  and  ESEA  Title  II  coordinators  to  secure  information  necessary 
for  project  approval  including  all  Relative  Need  Allotments,  Demonstration  School  Libraries  Proj- 
ects, and  Projects  for  Experimental  Use  of  Materials.  The  office  supervises  and  coordinates  the 
evaluation  and  approval  of  ESEA  Title  II  projects,  and  collects,  compiles  and  interprets  data  on 
ESEA  Title  II  for  dissemination  as  needed.  The  staff  initiates  publications  relating  to  ESEA  Title  II, 
including  a  Manual  for  Preparation  of  Projects,  the  Annual  Report  for  ESEA  Title  II,  project  appli- 
cations, reporting  forms,  and  news  briefs  for  the  Educational  Media  Bulletin  and  other  publications 
as  necessary. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Programs  Office  coordinates  the  activities  of  ESEA  Title  II 
with  ESEA  Title  I,  ESEA  Title  III,  and  NDEA  Title  III.  The  staff  assists  in  reviewing  project  activi- 
ties which  involve  instructional  materials  for  school  administrative  units. 

The  Federal  Programs  staff  cooperates  with  other  Sections  and  Divisions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  by 

•  Assisting  Field  Services  in  consultant  work  involving  media  centers  for  public 
schools 

•  Participating  in  evaluating  school  media  centers  for  Southern  Association  Accred- 
itation 

•  Reviewing  print  and  audiovisual  materials  for  the  Center  for  Learning  Resources 

•  Participating  in  the  Educational  Media  Mobile  presentations  in  local  administra- 
tive units 

•  Providing  the  Division  with  centralized  purchasing  and  record  keeping  for  all  bud- 
gets within  the  Division 

•  Working  cooperatively  with  all  areas  involving  selection  and  utilization  of  printed 
and  audiovisual  materials. 

Television  Services 

"Children  love  television."  With  that  affirmation  began  a  series  of  articles  in  TV  Guide 
Magazine  in  1969  — "TV  and  Your  Child."  At  that  time  179,830,000  Americans  (96  percent  of  the 
United  States  population)  had  TV  sets  in  their  homes. 

It  is  important  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  before  a  child  starts  to  school  he 
is  absorbing  information  from  many  sources  — not  the  least  of  which  is  TV.  Television  must  be  recog- 
nized today  as  a  major  source  of  information  in  the  lives  of  our  children.  The  need  for  television  to 
serve  as  an  important  learning  resource  in  schools  appears  greater  than  ever  before  in  the  nine-year 
history  of  the  Program  of  Education  by  Television. 

In-School  Television 

In  1961  the  State  Board  of  Education  incorporated  the  in-school  television  (ITV)  pro- 
gram into  the  regular  school  program.  At  that  time  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  was 
authorized  to  "maintain  an  office  of  Television  Education  for  the  purpose  of  administering  and 
supervising  television  education."  Three  major  responsibilities  belong  to  this  staff  comprised  of  a 
chief  consultant,  consultant,  four  program  developers/studio  teachers,  and  a  stenographer:  (1)  de- 
sign and  production  of  ITV  programs,  (2)  preparation  and  distribution  of  printed  guide  materials 
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for  these  programs,  and  (3)  consultant  services  to  schools  in  the  area  of  instructional  television 
utilization. 

In  the  1969  hiennium.  major  changes  have  occurred  in  the  way  the  in-school  television 
programs  are  designed  and  structured.  Greater  care  and  more  time  are  going  into  planning  the  total 
course  of  which  televised  instruction  is  a  major  part.  Not  only  must  the  program  developer  studio 
teacher  plan  what  is  to  be  produced  on  television  and  then  do  it.  but  he  must  also  prescribe  and  sug- 
gest other  materials  to  use  in  teaching  the  course.  Each  teacher  who  is  registered  for  instructional 
television  programs  gets  the  following  teaching  resources:  1 1 1  comprehensive  unit-by-unit  outlines 
which  state  learning  objectives,  suggest  learning  activities,  and  include  bibliographies  of  books, 
films  and  other  learning  materials  for  teachers  and  pupils:  i2i  television  programs  which  present 
in-depth  studies  of  particular  parts  of  the  courses;  (3)  in-service,  or  teacher-preparation,  programs 
to  assist  teachers  in  the  use  of  the  televised  lessons  and  to  keep  teachers  up  to  date  on  content  and 
methods  in  the  subject  areas.  The  use  of  short  series,  or  televising  certain  units  in  a  total  course, 
has  also  been  started  as  one  departure  from  the  old  pattern  of  day-by-day  teaching  by  television. 
In  all  the  new  approaches  to  the  production  of  instructional  television,  the  emphasis  has  been  on 
making  television  do  what  it  can  do  best  and  allowing  the  classroom  teacher  to  do  what  he  can  do 
best  with  the  other  resources  available  for  his  use.  As  the  program  developers  studio  teachers  have 
designed  the  programs,  they  have  been  careful  to  keep  up  with  the  curriculum  changes  being  rec- 
ommended by  the  subject  area  divisions. 

For  the  most  part,  the  four  regular  ITV  programs  have  been  continued  for  the  courses 
in  physical  science,  mathematics,  United  States  history,  and  world  history.  Two  of  the  programs, 
however,  were  temporarily  discontinued  broadcasting  for  major  redevelopments  in  this  biennium. 
World  history  was  not  broadcast  in  1968-69  so  that  a  tenth  grade  world  cultures  program  could  be 
prepared  for  production  to  implement  the  proposed  new  social  studies  curriculum.  A  new  world 
cultures  program  was  offered  in  1969-70.  Its  overriding  goal  that  year  was  to  help  world  history 
teachers  make  the  transition  toward  the  teaching  of  cultures.  An  important  part  of  the  1970-71  pro- 
gram is  the  study  of  culture  areas  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

In  1969-70  the  mathematics  program  for  the  eighth  grade  was  not  broadcast  in  order 
that  time  could  be  spent  in  planning  new  approaches  to  instructional  television  in  that  subject.  What 
resulted  was  a  plan  for  a  totally  new  kind  of  ITV  program:  a  weekly  series  of  sixteen  quarter-hour 
ITV  presentations  to  supplement  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  mathematics  curriculum.  "Math- 
ematics in  the  News"  also  evolved  as  a  companion  enrichment  series. 

The  United  States  history  program  has  not  interrupted  its  broadcast  schedule  for 
changes,  but  very  significant  changes  have  taken  place,  nevertheless.  To  achieve  compatibility  with 
the  new  social  studies  and  to  reflect  the  latest  thinking  in  television's  role  in  education,  televised 
instruction  in  United  States  history  has  changed  remarkably.  The  television  lessons  have  become 
rich  documentary-styled  presentations  that  synthesize  large  bodies  of  information  and  ask  broad 
questions  to  stimulate  the  students  to  investigations  and  discussions  relative  to  what  is  happening  in 
the  world  today.  During  those  years,  the  program  developer/studio  teacher  conducted  an  experi- 
ment in  simulation  games.  This  was  done  with  the  support  of  a  Title  V  ESEA  grant  for  the  project 
developed  by  Television  Services  titled,  "An  Experiment  in  Gaming  and  Other  Innovative  Tech- 
niques in  Televised  Instruction." 

Although  the  basic  course  for  the  physical  science  programs  has  not  changed,  the  way 
television  is  used  in  the  course  has  changed  significantly.  Instead  of  attempting  to  teach  the  course 
(lesson  by  lesson)  by  television,  the  program  developer/studio  teacher  has  selected  for  televising 
only  (hose  lessons,  or  portions  of  lessons,  that  can  best  be  done  that  way.  For  instance,  prominent 
authorities  in  particular  areas  of  physical  science  have  been  featured:  and  the  studio  teacher  has 
concentrated  more  effort  in  preparing  complicated  demonstrations  and  in  preparing  experiments 
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and  demonstrations  that  require  equipment  not  available  in  most  schools. 

Preparing  television  programs  that  will  help  make  learning  an  exciting  experience 
for  pupils  in  classrooms  has  been  one  common  aim  in  all  four  of  the  in-school  programs  that  have 
been  in  production  this  biennium.  Another  important  aim  has  been  to  produce  1TV  presentations 
and  guide  materials  to  lead  teachers  and  give  them  support  in  making  curriculum  and  instructional 
changes  that  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  advocating  through  its  Divisions  of  Social 
Studies.  Mathematics,  and  Science. 

"Exploring  the  World  of  Science,"  produced  on  videotape  and  broadcast  for  the  first 
time  in  1966-67,  has  continued  to  contribute  to  the  learning  of  thousands  of  primary  pupils.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  being  broadcast  over  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Network,  the  series  has  been  broad- 
cast this  year  by  the  closed  circuit  television  system  in  New  Hanover  County,  and  by  WTVI,  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg's  ETV  station. 

During  this  biennium  the  coverage  area  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tional Television  Network  (UNCET)  is  scheduled  to  expand  by  the  activation  of  three  more  trans- 
mitters. When  the  transmitters  at  Delco  and  Farmville  begin  operating,  it  will  almost  complete  the 
UNCET  coverage  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  In  the  West,  the  transmitter  on  Sauratown  Moun- 
tain will  produce  a  reliable  signal  to  the  Winston-Salem  area  and  the  surrounding  counties.  Almost 
85  percent  of  the  State's  area  will  be  covered,  which  means  that  the  in-school  television  programs 
will  be  available  to  most  schools  in  the  State. 


IN-SCHOOL 

TELEVISION 

PARTICIPATION 

Year 

No.  of  TV 
Stations 

No.  of  ITV 

Series 

No.  of  Sch. 
Adm.  Units 

No.  of 
Schools 

No.  of 
Students 

1968-69 
1969-70 
1970-71 

(Est.) 

5 
5 
8 

4 
4 
10* 

80 
92 
120 

375 
550 
800 

43,500 
68.000 
179,000 

•Includes  five  series 

proposed 

to  be  produced. 

In-Service  Education  by  Television 

The  Department  uses  television  for  in-service  education  for  teachers  and  school  food 
service  personnel  and  for  adult  farmer  education  classes.  Two  informational  series  have  developed 
as  further  uses  of  television  by  the  Department:  "What's  Happening  in  Education"  serves  to  inform 
school  people  and  the  public  about  latest  happenings  in  the  various  educational  programs,  and 
"Conversations  with  Craig  Phillips"  provides  another  direct  channel  of  communication  between 
the  State  Superintendent  and  schools. 

Evaluation 

There  were  three  extensive  evaluation  projects  conducted  during  this  biennium  to 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  some  of  the  televised  instruction.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Division  of  Research  and  Planning,  Television  Services  evaluated  the  simulation  game  projects  in 
1968-69  and  in  1969-70.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  only  the  results  of  the  first  one  are  available.  The 
evaluation  report  concluded:  "In  sum.  it  appears  that  the  television  instruction  and  simulation  game 
produced  significant  effects  upon  various  treatment  groups  in  their  ability  to  analyze  foreign  policy 
issues  to  predict  the  consequences  of  actions  and  to  make  use  of  new  information  in  an  analytical 
manner." 
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FEDERAL-STATE  RELATIONS 

This  Division  administers  programs  under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  coordinates  Federal  programs  of  education  with 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies.  The  Division  prepares  statistical  and  documentary  information 
on  educational  activities  under  Federal  funding  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  other  governmental  agencies  within  the  State,  organ- 
izations interested  in  public  education,  and  citizens  of  North  Carolina.  The  following  programs 
come  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  director  of  the  Division  of  Federal-State  Relations. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 

Title  I  — The  Act  provided  that  (1)  programs  and  projects  under  Title  1  be  designed 
to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children  in  school  attendance  areas 
having  a  high  concentration  of  children  from  low  income  families  and  be  of  sufficient  size,  scope, 
and  quality  to  give  reasonable  promise  of  substantial  progress  toward  meeting  these  needs:  (2)  pro- 
vision be  made  to  include  eligible  nonpublic  school  children  in  these  projects:  (3)  funds  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  public  agency  and  title  to  all  property  be  held  by  that  agency:  (4)  construction  of  school 
facilities  be  consistent  with  overall  state  plans  for  the  construction  of  such  facilities  and  comply 
with  Federal  labor  laws:  (5)  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  in  meeting  the  special  educational 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children  be  evaluated:  (61  annual  reports  be  made  by  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  the  state  education  agency:  (7)  programs  be  developed  in  cooperation  with 
the  approved  community  action  agency  in  the  district:  and  (8)  significant  information  derived  from 
educational  research,  demonstration,  and  projects  be  shared  with  other  teachers  and  administrators 
so  that  promising  educational  practices  may  be  adopted  elsewhere  when  appropriate. 

In  North  Carolina  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  administers  Title  activities. 
The  work  of  the  Title  I  State  Administration  Office  has  been  divided  into  six  general  areas.  A  co- 
ordinator has  been  assigned  the  responsibility  for  overall  program  administration.  Supervisors  pro- 
vide leadership  and  direction  in  program  and  project  control,  coordination  of  Federal  programs, 
evaluation  (including  testing,  research,  and  dissemination),  program  and  project  development,  and 
fiscal  administration.  In  addition,  all  of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  may  be 
called  upon  to  serve  as  technical  assistants  to  the  local  administrative  units  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping programs:  and  the  entire  staff  may  also  be  called  upon  to  help  screen,  review,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  projects  which  the  local  educational  agencies  submit. 

Between  October  of  1965  (when  the  State  Board  of  Education  signed  the  agreement 
with  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  to  administer  Title  I.  ESEA)  and  the  end  of  fiscal  1970. 
Federal  funds  totaling  $252,571,135  were  allocated  to  North  Carolina  under  this  title.  Most  of  these 
funds  were  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  use  of  local  administrative  units  in  meeting  the  most 
pressing  educational  needs  of  their  educationally  disadvantaged  children.  Appropriations  totaling 
$4,197,  423  were  also  made  for  the  local  units  to  use  in  special  projects  concerned  with  children  of 
migrant  workers  and  children  in  institutions  for  the  neglected:  and  appropriations  totaling  S5. 248. 386 
were  made  for  the  benefit  of  children  in  the  State-supported  schools  for  the  handicapped,  centers 
and  hospitals  operated  by  the  Department  of  Mental  Health,  and  training  schools  of  the  State  Board 
of  Juvenile  Correction. 

In  accordance  with  P.L.  89-10  and  guidelines  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education,  local  school  units,  schools  for  the  handicapped,  the  Stale  Board  of  Mental  Health. 
and  the  State  Board  of  Juvenile  Correction  designed  projects  for  the  expenditure  of  their  allotted 
shares  of  the  Federal  grants.  The  project  proposals  were  submitted  to  the  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  and  examined  by  members  of  the  Departments  staff.  If  the  programs  were  educa- 
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tionally  sound,  met  the  most  pressing  educational  needs  of  the  educationally  deprived  children,  and 
could  be  coordinated  with  already  existing  educational  programs,  they  were  approved  and  put  into 
operation. 

Local  administrative  units  found  that  the  most  pressing  educational  need  of  their  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  was  improvement  in  reading  and  communication  skills.  Consequently, 
of  the  150  projects  approved  for  programs  in  the  public  schools  during  fiscal  1970,  there  were  145 
with  particular  emphasis  on  English  (reading!  or  the  language  arts. 

The  local  units  found  that  a  more  successful  attack  could  be  made  on  reading  problems 
when  the  background  of  the  disadvantaged  children  was  enriched  by  including  art,  cultural  enrich- 
ment, music,  and  physical  education  in  the  programs;  by  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  teachers 
through  the  use  of  teacher  aides;  by  enlarging  the  selection  of  books  and  audiovisual  aids  in  the 
library  and  for  use  in  the  classroom;  and  by  providing  for  these  children  much  needed  supporting 
services  such  as  food,  medical  attention,  and  school  social  work.  In  addition,  they  found  promise 
in  the  provision  of  kindergarten  experiences  for  disadvantaged  children,  either  for  the  full  year 
preceding  first  grade  or  as  a  summer  readiness  program. 

During  fiscal  1970  all  but  one  administrative  unit  in  North  Carolina  took  part 
in  Title  I,  ESEA. 

One  of  the  definite  requirements  for  the  approval  of  Title  I  projects  is  that  specific 
methods  of  evaluating  the  activities  be  included.  These  evaluations  are  made  each  year  by  all  partic- 
ipating administrative  units  and  other  schools,  centers,  and  hospitals  receiving  Title  I  funds.  Infor- 
mation from  these  evaluations  is  used  to  improve  subsequent  projects  so  they  will  meet  even  more 
adequately  and  effectively  the  particular  educational  needs  of  the  children  for  whom  projects  under 
Title  I  are  designed. 

Congress  stipulated,  when  enacting  P.L.  89-10,  that  information  concerning  innovative 
and  effective  educational  programs  being  used  in  a  school  system  be  shared  with  other  systems  and 
other  States.  The  State  Administration  Office  for  Title  I  publishes  regular  reports  on  Title  I  activi- 
ties in  North  Carolina  and  other  states. 

Follow-Through  Program 

Follow  Through  is  a  federal  assistance  program  designed  to  carry  the  benefits  of  Head 
Start  into  the  regular  school  system.  It  offers  graduates  of  full-year  Head  Start  and  similar  preschool 
programs  continued  special  attention  not  only  in  the  field  of  instruction  but  in  a  wide  range  of  other 
areas  — medical,  dental,  nutritional,  psychological,  and  social.  It  involves  the  parents  and  community 
in  program  activities.  It  also  provides  in-service  training  for  professional  and  nonprofessional  staff. 

Funds  for  Follow  Through  have  been  appropriated  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  delegated  the  administration  of  Follow  Through  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  specific  unit  of  HEW  which  adminis- 
ters Follow  Through  is  the  Division  of  Compensatory  Education  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Title  I,  ESEA  funds  must  be  used  in  conjunction  with  Follow  Through  funds  granted 
under  the  EOA.  At  least  15  percent  of  such  combined  Federal  funds  must  come  from  Title  I,  ESEA 
except  that  no  local  educational  agency  will  be  required  to  devote  more  than  10  percent  of  its  Title  I 
allocation  to  Follow  Through. 

Part  of  the  cost  of  the  Follow  Through  project  must  be  provided  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency.  The  non-Federal  share  must  be  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  EOA  Follow  Through  Funds. 

Participation  is  by  invitation.  Each  state  educational  agency  and  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  state  technical  assistance  agency  jointly  nominates  local  administrative  units  in  the 
State  to  participate  jn  Follow  Through.  These  nominations  are  reviewed  by  regional  selection  panels 
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and  the  final  selection  is  made  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

Only  local  educational  agencies  which  have  operated  a  full-year  quality,  preschool 
program  for  disadvantaged  children  can  be  considered  for  selection.  In  special  cases  community 
action  agencies  may  receive  grants. 

In  North  Carolina  there  are  five  Follow  Through  programs.  Durham  County  was  one 
of  the  Pilot  Programs  to  participate  in  Follow  Through.  They  are  now  (Fiscal  Year  1970)  in  the  third 
year  of  operation.  Therefore,  grades  one,  two.  and  three  are  being  served  in  Follow  Through 
Centers. 

The  Goldsboro  City  Unit  is  in  its  second  year  of  operation. 

Johnston  County.  Guilford  County,  and  the  Cherokee  Indian  Schools  are  in  their  first 
year  of  operation. 


The  Migrant  Education  Program 

The  Migrant  Education  Program  was  established  to  provide  special  education  services 
for  children  who  are  educationally,  economically,  and  socially  disadvantaged  because  of  the  nature 
of  their  parents'  work.  The  mobility  of  the  migrant  family  results  in  many  interruptions  in  the  child's 
program  of  education  and  much  loss  of  school  time. 

The  State  program  is  designed  not  only  to  provide  continuity  in  education  for  these 
children,  but  to  accelerate  their  learning.  To  achieve  this,  high  interest  level  instructional  materials 
are  used;  an  in-service  education  program  to  help  teachers  acquire  skills  needed  in  this  type  of  pro- 
gram is  provided;  and  guidance,  social,  and  health  services  are  included  in  the  program. 

Programs  have  been  implemented  in  twenty-two  administrative  units.  These  are  Cam- 
den, Carteret,  Currituck.  Duplin.  Greene,  Halifax,  Harnett,  Haywood.  Hendersonville  City,  Hender- 
son County.  Hyde,  Johnston.  Lenoir,  Northampton.  Pamlico.  Pasquotank.  Robeson.  Sampson, 
Transylvania,  Wake.  Washington,  and  Wayne. 

The  funds  for  the  program  are  provided  through  the  November,  1%6,  amendment  to 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The  authorization  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately SI. 000. 000  each  year.  The  funds  are  designated  to  provide  improved  educational  programs 
and  offer  supplementary  services  to  migrant  children. 
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The  State  programs  are  planned  in  terms  of  the  general  needs  as  well  as  specific  needs 
of  pupils.  The  programs  are  broad  enough  to  include  the  basic  educational  areas,  the  needed  cul- 
tural experiences,  and  vocational  education.  During  the  19(19-70  school  year,  two  audiovisual  edu- 
cation centers  were  established.  One  is  located  in  Washington  County  for  the  eastern  section  of  the 
State,  and  the  other  is  in  Hendersonville  for  the  western  area.  Two  mobile  automotive  tune-up  pro- 
grams were  implemented  during  the  1969-70  school  year.  These  were  also  based  in  Washington 
County  and  Hendersonville. 

The  Migrant  Section  of  the  State  Department  plans  cooperatively  with  local  units  in 
developing  programs. 

The  Migrant  Education  Section  also  works  with  an  advisory  council  which  includes 
representatives  from  Employment  Security  Commission,  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  State  Local 
Affairs  Department,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  North  Carolina  Council  of 
Churches  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  services  for  migrant  children. 

National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 

This  Act  was  signed  into  law  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  September  2. 
1958.  Since  that  date  it  has  been  revised  and  expanded  by  several  amendments  and  revisions  of  regu- 
lations. Under  the  Act,  funds  are  allotted  to  each  state  to  be  matched  by  state  or  local  funds.  The 
North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  the  responsibility  for  administering  and 
supervising  Titles  III  and  V-A.  Related  programs,  under  Section  12  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965  and  under  Section  214  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  are  also  administered  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Title  III  — Under  this  title  grants  are  made  to  each  state  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
equipment  and  materials  to  strengthen  instruction  in  science,  mathematics,  history,  civics,  geog- 
raphy, modern  foreign  languages,  English,  reading,  economics  and  industrial  arts.  Title  III  funds 
may  be  used  for  minor  remodeling  of  existing  laboratory  or  classroom  space  in  which  at  least  one 
of  the  critical  subjects  is.  or  will  be,  taught.  This  remodeling  would  be  justified  for  the  purpose  of 
making  more  effective  use  of  equipment  and  materials  for  instruction  in  one  or  more  of  the  critical 
subjects. 

Title  III  funds  may  not  be  used  for  acquisition  of  consumable  items  — equipment  or 
materials  which  would  be  consumed  in  use  during  a  one-year  period  of  time. 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  — This  Act  was 
designed  by  Congress  to  develop  and  promote  a  broadly  conceived  national  policy  of  support  for 
the  humanities  and  the  arts  in  the  United  States  until  fiscal  1970.  This  Act  provided  approximately 
S15.000  each  year  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  matched  by  state  or  local  funds  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  special  equipment  suitable  for  use  in  providing  educational  in  humanities  and  the  arts, 
and  for  minor  remodeling  of  facilities  to  permit  effective  use  of  equipment  for  providing  education 
in  the  humanities  and  the  arts. 

Title  V-A—  Under  this  title  grants  are  made  to  each  state  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing and  expanding  guidance,  counseling  and  testing  programs  in  the  public  schools.  Title  V-A  funds 
may  be  used  for  establishing  and  maintaining  (a)  a  program  for  testing  students  in  order  to  identify 
those  with  outstanding  aptitudes  and  abilities,  and  (b)  for  paying  the  salaries  of  guidance  personnel 
and  their  clerical  assistants,  and  for  necessary  travel  expenses  of  guidance  personnel;  and  (c)  for 
purchasing  office  supplies,  materials  necessary  for  the  guidance  program,  and  office  equipment  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  vocational  and  educational  guidance  programs. 

Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  — A  project  was  submitted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  the  State  Planning  Task  Force  requesting  Appalachian  funds  to  help 
41  local  education  agencies  (located  in  the  29  counties  of  the  Appalachian  Region  in  North  Carolina) 
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provide  matching  funds  for  the  grants  which  they  received  under  Title  III.  NDEA.  The  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  approved  $81,000  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  on  projects  submitted  after 
April  19.  1968.  An  additional  SMI. 378  has  been  requested  for  use  after  April  of  1970.  In  some  of  the 
local  education  agencies,  the  ratio  of  funds  expended  on  certain  projects  was  20  percent  local.  30 
percent  Appalachian,  and  50  percent  Title  III.  NDEA. 

Title  X—  Provides  for  assistance  (on  the  State  level)  in  (a)  improving  the  collection, 
analysis,  and  reporting  of  statistical  data  supplied  by  local  educational  units:  ibl  developing  account- 
ing and  reporting  manuals  to  serve  as  guides  for  local  educational  units:  (c)  conducting  conferences 
and  training  programs  for  personnel  of  local  educational  units  and  periodically  reviewing  and  evalu- 
ating the  program  for  records  and  reports:  idl  improving  methods  for  obtaining  educational  data 
not  collected  by  the  State  educational  agency,  and  (e)  expediting  the  processing  and  reporting  of 
statistical  data  through  installation  of  mechanical  equipment.  This  program  did  not  get  under  way 
until  after  June  30.  1960. 

Matching  Funds  — Federal  funds  provided  for  aid  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  under  Titles  III  and  V-A  were  matched  with  State  funds. 
Funds  provided  for  aid  to  local  public  schools  under  these  titles  were  matched  with  local  funds. 
Federal  funds  provided  for  improving  the  State  statistical  services  under  Title  X  were  matched  by 
Title  V.ESEA. 


PUPIL  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

Guidance  Services 

Guidance  and  counseling  is  a  program  of  services  designed  to  assist  each  individual 
student  achieve  his  full  potential.  Such  a  program  becomes  a  reality  when  the  central  focus  of  the 
school  is  upon  meeting  the  needs  of  students,  and  all  members  of  the  school  staff  participate  in  guid- 
ance activities.  The  school  counselor  is  a  member  of  this  team  with  some  unique  specialized  skills. 

It  is  important,  also,  to  keep  in  mind  that  these  services  can  accomplish  more  within 
the  framework  of  the  pupil  personnel  services  organization.  Through  intercommunication  and  inter- 
action with  personnel  in  psychological  services,  health  services,  school  social  services,  and  with 
pupil  appraisal  specialists,  the  counselor  can  function  more  adequately  in  behalf  of  students.  By 
knowing  the  school  and  by  being  in  communication  with  the  school  stall  and  the  students,  a  coun- 
selor can  bring  in  the  appropriate  member  or  members  of  the  pupil  personnel  services  team  to  meet 
the  needs  for  a  given  situation. 

Functions  of  the  counselor  include: 

•  counseling  with  individuals  and  groups  of  students 

•  helping  students  with  personal-social  problems 

•  disseminating  information  about  career  and  continuing  education  opportunities 

•  consulting  with  administrators,  teachers,  other  members  of  the  pupil  personnel  ser- 
vices team,  and  with  parents 

•  assisting  students  with  educational  and  career  planning 

•  collecting  information,  both  objective  and  subjective,  about  students 

•  participating  in  the  planning  and  implementing  of  a  testing  program  in  which  his 
school  will  be  involved 

•  providing  information  about  graduates  and  drop-outs  for  use  by  the  entire  school 
staff 

•  being  involved  in  curriculum  planning  and  revision 

•  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  guidance  services  in  their  school 

In  order  to  meet  the  challenge  of  his  work,  to  provide  the  services  students  need,  the 


counselor  must  be  ever  continuing  to  grow  professionally.  Recognizing  this,  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  has  provided  numerous  opportunities  for  this  corps  of  professionals  during  this 
biennium.  including: 

•  a  two-week  workshop  for  pupil  personnel  services  teams 

•  two-day  workshops  with  directors 

•  one-day  workshops  and  one  or  two  hour  sessions  about  elementary  guidance 

•  joint  meetings  with  members  of  the  Community  Colleges  staff  to  discuss  more  effec- 
tive articulation  for  students 

•  a  two-week  and  a  three-week  summer  workshop  to  develop  skill  in  the  area  of  career 
planning  and  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work 

•  a  one-week  workshop  in  group  techniques 

•  a  two-week  tour  of  post  high  school  institutions  across  the  State 

•  area  meetings  with  all  the  counselors  in  the  State,  planned  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  discussing  various  aspects  of  their  work  with  each  other 

•  the  publication  of  a  newsletter;  workshop  reports;  the  first  Handbook  of  Guidance 
Services:  Posi  High  School  Institutions  which  contains  information  from  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  two-year  and  four-year  technical  institutes,  colleges,  and  universities 
in  North  Carolina;  and  criteria  for  program  evaluation. 

Other  groups  such  as  Plans  for  Progress,  the  system  of  community  colleges,  business 
and  industry  in  western  North  Carolina  and  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  working  jointly  with  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development,  have  held  workshops  and  conferences  for  counselors. 
Many  colleges  invite  counselors  to  their  campuses  for  a  day  or  two. 
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Ratio  of  Teacher-Counselors  to   Full-Time  Counselors 


1969-  70 


Figure  1 
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INCREASE   IN    NUMBER  OF   FULL  TIME  COUNSELORS 
1960-1970 


69-70 


Figure   3 

Areas  of  emphasis  and  expansion  within  the  total  framework  of  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing are  career  exploration  and  planning,  guidance  and  counseling  in  the  elementary  school,  and  the 
application  of  these  services  in  the  new  middle  school  occupational  education  projects. 

At  this  time  barriers  to  progress  are  the  high  student-counselor  ratio  (in  1969-70  743 
to  1  in  the  secondary  schools;  far  greater  than  that  in  the  elementary  schools);  the  annual  loss  of 
qualified  counseling  personnel  to  community  colleges/technical  institutes  and  to  positions  in  school 
administration:  assignments  such  as  checking  attendance,  registering  all  students  for  classes,  and 
writing  transcripts,  which  consume  much  of  the  time  that  should  be  spent  in  activities  more  relevant 
to  the  needs  of  students  and  the  training  of  the  counselor;  and  adequate  financial  support  for  supply- 
ing materials  to  assist  students  in  personal-social  development  and  in  career  exploration  and  planning. 


Attendance  Counselor  Program 

The  1962-64  biennium  marked  the  beginning  of  State-allotted  funds  to  school  adminis- 
trative units  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  compulsory  attendance  laws.  Not  all  administrative  units 
were  allotted  positions  because  the  demands  far  exceeded  the  funds. 

Priorities  in  allocating  funds  are  based  on  need  for  the  services,  ratio  of  pupils  to  be 
served,  availability  of  local  funds,  and  availability  of  qualified  personnel  to  perform  the  job  on  a  full- 
time  basis. 

Prior  to  the  1962-64  biennium,  attendance  counselors  were  paid  entirely  from  local 
funds. 

In  1963-64  only  63  of  122  positions  filled  were  occupied  by  attendance  counselors  with 
previous  experience  in  this  work.  During  1964-65  there  were  139  positions  filled  and  114  of  the  at- 
tendance counselors  were  experienced;  in  1965-66  there  were  142  positions  filled  and  1 19  counselors 
had  prior  experience;  in  1966-67  there  were  144  positions  filled  and  130  counselors  had  prior  experi- 
ence; and  for  the  1967-68  school  year  145  positions  were  filled  with  130  of  the  positions  occupied  by 
attendance  counselors  with  previous  experience. 

Since  the  beginning  of  State  aid  to  school  systems  for  attendance  counselors,  the  edu- 
cational training  of  these  counselors  has  risen.  In  1963-64,  only  eight  per  cent  had  less  than  a  high 
school  education.  This  percentage  dropped  to  three  percent  during  the  1967-68  school  term.  For 
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the  same  school  year.  21  of  the  145  counselors  allotted  by  the  State,  or  14  percent,  had  five  or  more 
years  of  college  training. 

Today  we  see  attendance  work  not  primarily  as  police  work,  but  as  first  line  of  defense 
in  spotting  and  treating  the  needs  of  children  who  choose  to  be  absent  from  school  for  reasons  other 
than  illness.  The  attendance  counselor  not  only  finds  temporary  or  permanent  economic  deprivation 
which  he  must  correct  to  enable  the  child  to  return  to  school  — need  for  warm  clothing,  shoes,  etc.— 
but  increasingly  he  is  dealing  with  reluctant  learners.  The  counselor  may  occasionally  take  a  child 
or  family  to  court,  but  his  major  effort  is  preventive.  He  identifies  children  whom  the  teacher  and 
pupil  personnel  workers  must  examine  more  closely  and  for  whom  they  must  make  educational 
modifications.  The  attendance  counselor  guards  the  rights  of  the  child  by  seeing  that  no  one  denies 
him  an  education  by  calling  for  help  when  he  spots  an  incipient  problem  developing  and  by  work- 
ing as  a  liaison  between  the  school  and  the  court-related  agencies  to  assist  children  returning  to  the 
schools  from  correctional  institutions. 

Attendance  counselors  are  improving  school  attendance  in  the  State.  They  counsel 
with  dropouts  and  potential  dropouts,  give  encouragement  to  chronic  absentees,  and  secure  many 
other  types  of  assistance  incident  to  encouraging  school  attendance. 


ATTENDANCE 

COUNSELORS 

Number 

Total 

Average  Amount 

Number 

Administrative 

State  Funds 

State  Funds 

Year 

Allotted 

Units 

Allotted 

Per  Position 

1963-64 

124 

133 

$266,625 

$2,150  2(1 

1964-65 

139 

147 

301,925 

2,172.12 

1965-66 

142 

149 

324,621 

2,286.06 

1966-67 

144 

145 

356.2KU 

2.474.17 

1967-68 

145 

146 

375,341 

2.588.56 

1968-69 

149 

137 

416,508 

2,795.36 

1969-70 

150 

137 

425,157 

2.S34.38 

Testing 

Standardized  testing  is  an  important  and  extensive  practice  in  the  public  schools.  It 
has  been  given  continuous  emphasis  since  1959  in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  (Title  V). 
With  the  passage  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  in  1965.  requiring  objective  evalu- 
ation of  projects  under  the  Title  I  program,  testing  received  an  even  greater  impetus.  Practically 
all  of  the  major  tests  of  the  principal  test  publishers  have  been  revised  and  improved  since  I960.  As 
a  result,  national  norms  have  gone  upward.  Schools  assessing  their  relative  standing  on  the  basis 
of  new  tests  are  continually  challenged  to  improve. 

While  objective  tests  to  not  in  themselves  represent  all  the  aims  and  objectives  of  a 
good  school  program,  their  use  as  an  aid  in  achieving  certain  specific  purposes  is  essential.  The  chief 
purposes  include: 

•  Determining  readiness  for  formal  instruction 

•  Providing  data  on  the  progress  of  individual  students  as  a  basis  for  counseling 

•  Diagnosing  strengths  and  deficiencies  of  students 

•  Assessing  needed  emphases  in  the  instructional  program 

•  Grouping  students  for  effective  instruction 

•  Screening  students  for  classification  in  special  classes 

•  Evaluating  the  school  program 

•  Determining  abilities  and  interests  of  students 

•  Assessing  effectiveness  of  various  school  practices. 
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Administrators,  teachers,  counselors,  and  other  pupil  personnel  workers  find  infor- 
mation from  tests  a  valuable  aid  in  decisions  they  must  make  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Title  V-A.  NDEA,  referred  to  above,  merged  with  Title  III-ESEA  on  June  30,  1970. 
Funds  for  testing  are  available  through  this  medium,  but  may  be  used  for  only  one  grade  level  in 
grades  1-6. 


EXTENT  OF 

TESTING 

—  GRADES  7-12, 

INCLUDING 

TESTS  ADMINISTERED   UNDER 

NDEA 

PROJECTS 

1967-68 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Total 

!. 

Total  Tests 

Administered 

85.995 

77.299 

1  18,874 

82,290 

70,902 

24,085 

459,445.00 

2. 

Scholastic  Aptitude 

or   Intelligence 

34.317 

21.12(1 

53.710 

25,862 

28,349 

8.299 

171.657.00 

3. 

Multifactor 

Aptitude 

— 

3,8  12 

5,844 

5.126 

4,109 

1,486 

20.377  00 

4. 

Achievement 

Battery 

41.89ft 

40.197 

43,021 

37.651 

28.624 

7,734 

199.123.00 

5. 

Single  Subject 

Achievement 

9,782 

12.1711 

16.299 
1968-69 

13.651 

9,820 

6,5fi6 

68.288.00 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Total 

1. 

Total  Tests 

Administered 

91.575 

85.1)72 

126,905 

91.270 

75,405 

29,228 

499.455.00 

■» 

Scholastic  Aptitude 

or  Intelligence 

36,713 

2(.ftl(l 

54,812 

28.682 

31.100 

9,721 

184,638.00 

3. 

Multifactor 

Aptitude 

— 

5,972 

6,962 

7.21ft 

5.119 

2,682 

27,951.00 

4. 

Achievement 

Battery 

42.98ft 

42,12(1 

46,210 

39.580 

29.210 

8,843 

208,949.00 

5. 

Single  Subject 

Achievement 

11,876 

13,370 

18,921 

15,792 

9.97ft 

7,982 

77,917  HO 

Task  Force  For  Student  Involvement 

The  North  Carolina  Student  Task  Force  is  engaged  in  an  exciting,  unique  program 
geared  to  give  high  school  students  an  opportunity  to  make  a  positive  contribution  to  their  educa- 
tion. The  Task  Force  believes  that  students  should  have  a  means  for  expressing  their  opinions  and 
for  implementing  their  ideas  within  the  education  system.  Members  are  convinced  that,  as  the  im- 
mediate products  of  the  North  Carolina  education  system,  they  have  significant  ideas  on  topics 
ranging  from  curriculum  to  student  activities.  The  Task  Force  firmly  believes  that  students  should 
hold  positions  of  real  responsibility,  with  adults  available  to  lead,  to  guide,  and  to  challenge.  The 
Task  Force  is  sponsored  and  enthusiastically  supported  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, which  strongly  believes  in  positive  student  involvement. 

The  Task  Force  became  a  full  agency  of  the  State  Department  in  October,  1969,  hav- 
ing originated  during  the  summer  of  1969  as  an  ad  hoc  committee  within  the  Department.  Basically, 
it  is  a  16-man  committee  of  high  school  students  from  all  areas  of  North  Carolina,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  student  director,  who  is  a  part-time  employee  of  the  State,  and  an  adult  director,  who  is  a 
full-time  State  employee.  Its  role  within  the  State  Department  is  to  serve  as  a  spokesman  to  the  State 
Superintendent  relative  to  students'  opinions  and  ideas  as  well  as  to  serve  as  a  sounding  board  to 
the  entire  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  area  of  student  expression.  Task  Force 
members  likewise  act  as  consultants  to  the  entire  State  education  system  on  student  affairs. 
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During  the  initial  year  of  operation,  the  Task  Force  has  been  active  in  a  variety  of 
fields.  Task  Force  members  have  been  invited  to  serve  as  consultants  on  numerous  panels  at  con- 
ventions and  conferences.  They  have  been  requested  to  visit  many  school  systems  to  talk  with  ad- 
ministrators, teachers,  and  students.  Usually,  they  discuss  student  involvement,  offering  a  variety 
of  ideas  on  such  topics  as  curriculum,  the  student  council,  and  human  relations. 

The  Task  Force  has  been  useful  in  a  number  of  other  ways.  Members  have  served  with 
full  responsibility  on  school  accreditation  teams  for  the  Southern  Association  of  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. Within  the  State  Department,  Task  Force  personnel  are  serving  and  recommending  other 
students  to  serve  on  advisory  committees  for  curriculum  change  in  such  areas  as  social  studies, 
mathematics,  and  science.  Primarily,  the  committee  has  been  responsive  and  active  in  its  duty  to 
apprise  and  advise  the  State  Superintendent  concerning  student  affairs.  Surveys  have  been  spon- 
sored by  the  Task  Force  and  special  student-oriented  and  student-implemented  projects  have  also 
been  sponsored.  The  Task  Force  has  also  cooperated  with  school  districts  interested  in  consolidation 
and  with  many  of  those  involved  in  desegregation  efforts. 

Many  of  the  basic  ideas  and  much  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Task  Force  are  being  com- 
piled into  booklets  for  distribution  throughout  the  State.  Topics  for  these  booklets  include  sugges- 
tions for  vitalizing  student  councils,  for  improving  human  relations  in  the  secondary  school,  and 
for  providing  student  involvement  in  educational  reform.  In  essence,  the  Task  Force  is  attempting 
to  offer  realistic,  positive  ideas  for  the  solution  to  some  of  the  many  problems  which  are  facing  high 
schools  today. 

As  an  on-going,  innovative,  tuned-in  operation,  one  of  the  key  factors  of  the  success 
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of  the  Task  Force  lies  in  the  diversity  of  its  membership.  It  does  not  attempt  to  represent  students 
in  the  sense  that  Congress  represents  the  American  people.  It  does  attempt,  however,  to  provide  a 
cross-section  of  student  opinion.  It  is  of  primary  importance  that  the  Task  Force  maintains  this  bal- 
ance of  student  expression;  its  effectiveness  is  dependent  upon  the  diversity  of  views  which  it  es- 
pouses and  the  number  of  students  which  it  affects. 

The  North  Carolina  Student  Task  Force  is  exciting  in  its  concept  and  its  potential. 
It  offers  a  different  approach  to  many  of  the  problems  which  are  facing  high  school  students;  yet 
its  approach  is  both  realistic  and  positive. 
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VII.  AUXILIARY  SERVICES 

Auxiliary  services  of  the  State  education  agency  include  the  following  areas:  Civil 
Defense  Education,  Human  Relations,  Insurance,  Public  Information  and  Publications,  School 
Food  Services,  School  Planning,  Staff  Development,  Teacher  Education  and  Certification,  Text- 
books, Transportation,  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

CIVIL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION 

The  State  Board  of  Education  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion in  October  1962  to  establish  the  Civil  Defense  Education  (CDE)  Program.  The  program  was 
established  with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  providing  leadership  and  the  profession- 
al services  of  a  Coordinator  and  one  Associate.  It  is  financed  with  funds  provided  through  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  Civil  Defense  Education  Program  is  designed  to  give  citizens  a  basic  understand- 
ing of  civil  defense  and  the  action  they  must  take  to  fulfill  their  individual,  family,  and  community 
responsibilities  during  emergencies  with  three  courses  offered. 

The  course  "Education  for  Living  in  the  Nuclear  Age"  (National  title  — "Personal  and 
Family  Survival")  PFS  is  offered  to  all  citizens.  High  schools  are  encouraged  to  use  this  course  as  an 
integral  part  of  their  existing  curriculum  to  educate  students  regarding:  (a)  their  individual  respon- 
sibilities to  their  communities  during  emergency  situations;  (b)  the  actions  of  local  government  prior 
to.  during,  and  after  an  emergency:  and  (c)  the  historical  events  leading  to  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nuclear  power.  The  course  is  a  vehicle  to  help  the  student  develop  an  attitude 
toward  responsible  interaction  in  his  community  in  the  event  of  natural  or  man-made  disasters. 

Local  PFS  teachers  are  trained  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction's  CDE 
staff  in  20-hour  training  courses  held  throughout  the  State.  These  instructors  are  approved  by  the 
Department  and  there  are  now  trained  teachers  in  132  school  administrative  units. 

"Radiological  Monitor  Training"  (Ramont)  is  a  course  giving  the  participants  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  radiation  and  radiological  monitoring  instruments.  "Shelter  Management  Train- 
ing'' (SMT)  gives  a  working  knowledge  of  leadership  for  handling  large  numbers  of  people 
in  confined  spaces  with  limited  facilities,  i.e.  fallout  shelters.  The  instructors  utilized  in  the  Ramont 
and  SMT  Courses  are  trained  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Extension  Division,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Civil  Defense.  Staff  College,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

The  Civil  Defense  Education  Staff  provides  advice  and  guidance  to  local  school  units 
pertaining  to  their  Emergency  Preparedness  Plans  and  will  encourage  the  incorporation  of  protect- 
tive  shelters  in  new  school  construction. 

The  Department  of  Community  Colleges  has  cooperated  with  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  the  Civil  Defense  Education  Program  by  making  their  facilities  available  whenever 
needed. 

The  program  has  grown  steadily  since  it  began  in  North  Carolina  with  courses  taught 
in  89  counties.  The  county  or  city  school  superintendent  has  local  responsibilities  for  the 
program  and  is  the  local  director  of  training  in  a  time  of  emergency.  The  North  Carolina  Civil  De- 
fense Agency  and  local  civil  defense  agencies  provide  technical  and  advisory  support  for  the  pro- 
gram. 
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Staff  members  of  the  Division  of  Human  Relations  have  been  active  in  helping  school  units  avert 
problems  with  student  unrest.  Left  to  right  are  Stafford  Bullock,  Eugene  Causby,  Director  Robert 

Strotber,  and  Dudley  Flood. 


HUMAN  RELATIONS 

Soon  after  he  took  office,  State  Superintendent  A.  Craig  Phillips  began  the  Division 
of  Human  Relations  within  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Division's  purpose  is  to 
assist  local  school  districts  as  they  seek  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  educational  programs  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis. 

Within  the  broad  definition  of  the  Division's  duties  reside  a  multitude  of  activities. 
The  Human  Relations  Division  has  provided  leadership  activities  at  the  State-wide  superintendents 
conference,  principals  conference,  principals  workshop,  and  P.T.A.  workshops. 

The  staff  has  been  active  in  assisting  school  units  which  have  had  problems  with  stu- 
dent unrest.  Techniques  employed  by  staff  members  have  ranged  from  negotiating  a  compromise 
between  two  opposing  forces  to  the  establishment  of  a  human  relations  team  within  a  school.  The 
administrative  units  in  which  the  Human  Relations  staff  have  been  most  active  in  working  with  stu- 
dent disruption  are  as  follows:  Hyde  County,  Sanford  City,  Burlington  City,  Greenville  City,  Stanly 
County,  Columbus  County,  Duplin  County,  Rocky  Mount  City,  Greensboro  City,  Hillsborough, 
Chapel  Hill  City,  Rowan  County,  Wayne  County,  Goldsboro  City,  Buncombe-Asheville,  and  Wilson. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  that  some  of  the  administrative  units  had  in  getting  their 
desegregation  plans  approved,  they  requested  assistance  from  the  Human  Relations  staff.  The  Hu- 
man Relations  staff  assisted  by  discussing  compliance  status  and  interpreting  current  guidelines, 
legislation,  and  court  decisions  to  the  school  boards  in  a  number  of  units.  Consequently,  many  of 
the  units  have  been  successful  in  submitting  a  plan  that  has  met  H.E.W.'s  approval. 
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At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  operation  for  the  Human  Relations  Division,  only  19  of 
the  152  school  districts  had  not  submitted  plans  for  the  development  of  a  unitary  school  system. 
Despite  the  fact  that  these  units  will  experience  some  difficult  problems,  the  Human  Relations  staff 
will  be  required  to  spend  relatively  less  time  than  in  the  past  on  this  area  of  work.  It  is  concluded, 
therefore,  that  the  Human  Relations  staff  will  devote  fewer  hours  to  "Putting  out  fires"  and  more 
time  to  preventive  and  educational  activities.  The  goal  of  the  Human  Relations  Division,  conse- 
quently, is  to  direct  its  energies  to  developing  better  attitudes,  understandings,  and  tolerance  among 
all  people  who  are  concerned  with  public  education. 

The  Division  of  Human  Relations  has  adopted  the  following  objectives: 

(1)  Assist  local  units  and  those  institutions  involved  in  the  training  of  teachers  to  ini- 
tiate and  develop  both  pre-service  and  in-service  training  programs  for  all  school  personnel  in  order 
that  they  may  more  adequately  understand  the  problems  associated  with  school  desegration  and 
will  be  in  a  position  to  work  more  effectively  in  a  desegregated  situation. 

(2)  Prepare  and  publish  informational  material  on  school  desegregation  which  will  be 
appropriate  for  use  with  professional  staff  members,  nonprofessional  staff  members,  students,  par- 
ents, and  the  community  at  large. 

(3)  Work  with  other  interested  agencies  on  the  State  and  local  level  to  provide  local 
school  administrative  units  with  any  assistance  these  agencies  may  be  able  to  offer. 

In  implementing  the  above  objectives,  the  Division  of  Human  Relations  will  provide 
extensive,  in-depth  services  to  school  board  members,  superintendents,  school  administrators,  stu- 
dents, and  concerned  citizens  groups. 

INSURANCE 

The  General  Assembly  of  1949  authorized  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  establish 
a  Division  of  Insurance.  This  division,  which  began  operation  July  1,  1949,  provides  a  fire  insurance 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  INSURANCE  FUND 

Schedule  A-6 

Statement  of  Comparative 

Data  1950  to  1969 

Fiscal  Year                 Insurance  In 

Loss  Ratio 

Ended                          Force  at 

Earned 

Fire  and 

to  Earned 

Net 

June  30                         June  30th 

Premiums 

Other  Losses 

Premiums 

Profit 

1950                            $  41,934,735.26 

$        78,862.14 

$       16,078.98 

20.39% 

$      85,479.21 

1951                                76,353,188.70 

189,614.76 

91,296.73 

48.15 

117,773.38 

1952                              115,490,287.74 

274,365.96 

40,666.81 

14.82 

249,050.10 

1953                            147,318,075.04 

352,237.68 

356,610.50 

101.24 

29,336.26 

1954                              171,254,967.17 

414,163.73 

238,082.00 

57.48 

222,236.16 

1955                              196,247,820.51 

457,520.85 

332,108.17 

72.59 

152,556.43 

1956                              221,509,929.32 

490,636.88 

186,289.62 

37.97 

339,897.36 

1957                              238,253,104.65 

516,474.49 

355,515.93 

68.84 

200,975.68 

1958                              258,606,937.00 

538,765.44 

208,269.47 

38.66 

360.299.46 

1959                              274,562,650.00 

546.058.48 

565,833.99 

103.62 

131,813.89 

1960                              286,203,100.00 

550.245.26 

115,680.96 

21.02 

463,364.06 

1961                              307,337,205.00 

529,598.29 

327,212.10 

61.78 

217,110.56 

1962                              354,903,845.00 

521,740.84 

127,940.35 

24.52 

389,426.27 

1963                              377,940,450.00 

543,684.95 

368,459.04 

67.77 

175,346.24 

1964                             376,863,400.00 

543,724.18 

492,775.05 

90.63 

63,167.39 

1965                              393,392.990.66 

557.438.26 

531.009.75 

95.25 

77.775.71 

1966                              412,489,195.00 

568,458.10 

806,130.27 

141.81 

(237,305.34) 

1967                              467,832.900.00 

624,053.43 

123,190.45 

19.74 

509.093.53 

1968                              521,894,900.00 

695,306.96 

207,487.79 

29.84 

496.266.47 

1969                              580,899,600.00 

753,937.08 

628,714.81 

83.39 

166,069.67 

Total  — 

$  9,746,887.76 

$6,119,352.77 

62.78% 

$4,209,732.49 

Note:  The  above  figures  include  adjustments  made  to  surplus 

e  ach 

year  for  actual  settlement  of  claims 

in  process  of  adjust- 

ment  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 
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program  for  the  schools  of  North  Carolina  on  an  optional  basis. 

Engineers  trained  in  fire  safety  make  periodic  inspections  of  all  public  properties  in- 
sured in  the  Public  School  Insurance  Fund.  As  of  June  30,  1969,  100  of  the  152  administrative  school 
units,  five  community  colleges,  and  23  technical  institutes  were  provided  with  approximately 
$581,000,000  of  insurance. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

The  public  information  efforts  of  the  Division  of  Public  Information  and  Publications 
are  extended  to  the  general  public  and  the  school  public.  The  general  public  is  kept  informed  about 
what's  happening  in  education  through  news  media  — newspapers,  radio,  and  TV  — in  local  areas. 
This  Division  sends  daily  news  releases  with  localized  news  to  news  media  across  the  State.  Short 
public  service  radio  spots  concerning  education  were  distributed  in  1969  to  North  Carolina  radio 
stations.  Thousands  of  North  Carolinians  learned  something  of  the  North  Carolina  education  story 
from  the  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  coordinated  by  this  Division. 

To  reach  its  school  public,  this  Division  prepares  a  number  of  newsletters:  one  for 
superintendents  of  local  administrative  units,  one  for  State  education  agency  staff,  and  a  breakdown 
of  State  Board  of  Education  meeting  highlights  for  superintendents  and  the  State  education  agency 
staff. 

Two  efforts  reach  both  school  staff  and  portions  of  general  public.  A  monthly  half- 
hour  television  show  aired  over  WUNC-TV  is  prepared  by  this  Division.  During  1970  the  education 
news  show  was  aired  at  3:30  on  Wednesday  afternoons,  available  to  both  education  professionals 
and  the  general  public.  A  quarterly  magazine,  North  Carolina  Public  Schools,  is  prepared  by  the 
Division  and  sent  to  teachers,  administrators,  press,  and  interested  citizens.  It  includes  feature  ar- 
ticles examining  some  of  the  State's  best  examples  of  new  programs,  teaching  methods,  and  school 
administration. 

In  the  last  half  of  the  biennium  the  Division  began  concentrating  its  efforts  on  helping 
local  school-community  relations  directors  with  their  public  information  programs.  The  Division  of 
Public  Information  and  Publications  began  the  project  at  the  1970  school  superintendents  meeting 
and  continued  with  a  series  of  workshops  on  internal  and  external  communications. 

The  Division  is  responsible  for  editing,  design,  and  production  of  all  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  publications.  Curriculum  bulletins,  presenting  suggestions  for  improving  course 
content  and  teaching  methods,  are  revised  and  issued  as  needed.  They  are  prepared  by  Department 
personnel,  generally  in  cooperation  with  educators  in  the  field  and  with  college  and  university  fac- 
ulty members.  Other  printed  publications,  including  brochures  and  pamphlets,  present  information 
on  various  aspects  of  public  education,  such  as  guidelines  and  standards  for  the  accreditation  of 
schools,  approved  teacher  education  programs,  and  other  school  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  printed  publications  listed  below,  numerous  guides,  bulletins,  news- 
letters, and  informational  brochures  prepared  by  Department  staff  members  are  duplicated  in  quan- 
tity and  distributed  to  school  personnel,  generally  free  of  charge. 

Forms  and  printed  materials  needed  for  use  in  the  administration  and  operation  of 
the  public  schools  are  prepared  and  distributed  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  Controller's  Office  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Costs  of  such  materials  are  partly  borne 
by  the  State  and  partly  defrayed  by  receipts  from  sales. 
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PUBLICATIONS,  1968-70  BEENNIUM 

Teaching  for  Cross-Cultural  Understanding  4,000 

Educational  Directory  of  North  Carolina,  1968-69  8,500 

Fire  Safety  —  North  Carolina  Public  Schools  10,000 

Demonstration  School  Libraries,   1968  ed.  2,500 

Biennial  Report  of  State  Superintendent,   1966-68  3,600 
Born  A-Growing:  North  Carolina's  Comprehensive  School 

Improvement    Project  3,000 

The  Negro  in  American  History  7,500 

U.  S.  and  North  Carolina  Government  Publications  5,000 

Sex  Education  —  A  Policy  Statement  7,500 

Curriculum  Materials  Centers  for  Teacher  Education  2,000 

Reference  Materials  for  School  Libraries,  3rd  ed.  8,000 

Model  Guides  for  Teaching  Literature  10,000 

Kindergarten  Curriculum  Guide  5,000 

Crowd  Control  Procedures  for  Athletic  Events  2,000 

Educational  Directory,  1969-70  9,000 

Modern  Foreign  Languages  Curriculum  Guide  3.000 

An  Approach  to  Teaching  English  Dialects  5,000 

Facilities  for  Early  Childhood  Education  5,000 

Teaching  in  North  Carolina,  Revised  Ed.  10,000 

Improving  Human  Relations  in  Desegregated  Schools  10.000 

Student  Improvement,   Bridge   to  Total  Education  7,500 

Digest  of  Certification   Requirements                              20,000 

American  Studies  (Humanities-Oriented  for  Secondary  Schools)                                                                                                        1,000 


SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICES 

The  North  Carolina  School  Food  Service  Program  has  continued  to  expand  during 
the  past  biennium.  Auxiliary  programs  have  been  encouraged,  including  breakfast,  day  care,  and 
service  institution  feeding.  Personnel  training  has  been  itensified  and  enrollment  in  workshops  has 
increased  sharply.  Closer  monitoring  of  these  various  programs  by  State  and  local  supervisors  has 
helped  increase  the  quality  of  meals,  efficiency  of  personnel,  and  fiscal  controls. 

Increased  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  feeding  hungry  children  in  our  public  schools. 
In  1969,  local  school  authorities  were  asked  to  develop  and  initiate  unit-wide  policies  governing  free 
and  reduced-price  meals.  These  policies  now  serve  as  a  basis  for  standardizing:  (1)  the  determina- 
tion of  need,  (2)  the  protection  of  identity  of  needy  students,  and  (3)  equitable  systems  for  meal 
payments.  Recently  there  has  been  evidence  that  some  need  still  exists  among  indigent  children  for 
free  or  reduced-price  meals.  Because  of  this,  renewed  effort  is  being  made  to  reach  these  children 
through  more  intensive  local  surveys. 

Many  systems,  operating  on  a  very  limited  school  lunch  budget,  have  found  it  difficult 
to  feed  all  needy  cases,  especially  when  a  high  percentage  of  the  students  fall  into  this  category. 
Matching  reimbursement  funds  from  both  State  and  federal  sources,  which  would  cover  the  full 
cost  of  free  and  reduced-price  meals  in  all  schools,  would  provide  the  capital  necessary  to  fulfill  the 
commitments  set  forth  in  the  recently  adopted  policies.  Unless  additional  funds  are  forthcoming  in 
the  near  future,  the  "nutrition  gap"  will  never  be  completely  closed. 

The  number  of  schools  operating  under  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  has  re- 
mained high  throughout  the  biennium.  Presently  1,890  public  schools  are  serving  lunches  covered 
by  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  passed  by  Congress  in  1946.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  also 
provide  a  breakfast  to  children  who  travel  long  distances  or  who  come  to  school  without  breakfast 
at  home.  Food  services  are  being  provided  in  209  day  care  centers  and  93  summer  recreational  pro- 
grams. Approximately  80%  of  the  students  enrolled  in  all  schools  and  institutions  are  participating 
in  these  programs.  In  addition,  two  school  systems  are  experimentally  feeding  elderly  citizens  in 
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the  community.  All  this  adds  up  to  big  business  and  a  need  for  assistance  to  meet  the  rising  opera- 
tional costs. 

Increasing  food  prices  and  salary  obligations,  combined  with  greater  service  costs, 
have  all  contributed  to  the  higher  operating  expenses  in  our  school  and  service  institution  cafeterias. 
All  school  systems  have  been  instructed  to  initiate  retirement  benefits  for  school  food  service  em- 
ployees. This,  alone,  has  increased  labor  costs  by  8.95%.  In  an  attempt  to  effect  more  economy  of 
operation,  many  school  units  have  centralized  their  food  service  operations.  However,  recruiting 
and  funding  qualified  local  supervisors  with  a  good  knowledge  of  operational  procedures  continues 
to  be  a  very  difficult  task. 


In  an  effort  to  improve  the  nutritional  value  of  meals  in  the  many  schools  operating 
on  an  a  la  carte  basis,  a  special  pilot  program  was  initiated  during  the  1969  school  year.  Presently, 
there  are  39  schools  enrolled.  This  program  affords  these  schools  the  opportunity  to  offer  Type  A 
lunches  with  the  assurance  that  Federal  reimbursement  and  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture commodities  will  be  available  to  them  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  Type  A  lunches  served. 
Many  schools- have  expressed  satisfaction  with  this  type  of  program  offering,  and  the  number  of 
schools  expressing  interest  is  increasing.  However,  recent  communications  from  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  indicate  that  changes  in  this  policy  will  be  forthcoming 
in  the  near  future.  Unless  these  schools  are  providing  free  and  reduced-price  meals  to  all  needy  chil- 
dren, they  will  not  qualify  for  U.S.D.A.  commodities  based  on  the  number  of  Type  A  lunches  served. 
There  is  some  question  also  concerning  the  use  of  these  commodities  to  produce  a  la  carte  items 
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being  sold  in  addition  to  the  Type  A  lunch.  Totally  a  la  carte  schools  are  to  be  eliminated  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  National  School  Lunch-Milk  Program  reimbursement  and  Section  6  U.S.D.A.  com- 
modities. 

The  school  food  service  has  intensified  its  training  programs  at  all  levels.  Fifteen  local 
unit  supervisors  and  two  State  level  supervisors  attended  a  Management  Seminar  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee  during  June  1969.  This  seminar  was  sponsored  by  the  School  Lunch  Division  of  the 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Division,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Local  managers  have 
been  encouraged  to  attend  30-hour  training  courses  offered  annually  and  prepared  by  the  School 
Food  Service  Division  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Community  Colleges.  Enrollment  in  these  courses  has  been  increasing  each  year.  In  addition, 
workshops  are  offered  to  all  managers  in  the  summer  months.  One  workshop  was  held  during  the 
summer  of  1969,  and  eight  workshops  covering  all  geographic  areas  of  the  State,  were  held  during 
the  summer  of  1970.  There  has  been  great  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  managers  concerning  the  in- 
formation and  practical  instruction  gleaned  from  these  workshops. 

A  very  exciting  recent  development  in  school  food  service  has  been  the  adoption  of 
accreditation  criteria  for  lunchrooms  operating  in  schools  applying  for  State  accreditation.  With 
this  criteria,  the  school  food  service  will  be  included  in  the  total  school  accreditation.  School  food 
service  is,  indeed,  an  integral  part  of  the  total  learning  experience  in  our  public  schools,  and  the 
fulfillment  of  these  criteria  in  the  total  school  program  will  ultimately  benefit  the  students. 

With  the  enlargement  of  the  staff  of  the  School  Food  Service  Division,  monitoring  of 
and  assistance  to  the  various  food  service  programs  has  been  greatly  intensified.  During  the  bien- 
nium,  1,413  local  evaluations  and  1 17  audits  have  been  completed.  To  further  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  the  State  Office  assistance,  two  regional  offices  have  been  opened  —  one  in  Asheville  and  one 
in  Greenville. 

School  food  service  is  dedicated  to  the  feeding  of  all  children  from  all  economic  and 
racial  backgrounds.  It  is  operated  on  a  nonprofit  basis  and  provides  meals,  either  free  or  at  a  cost 
most  children  can  afford  to  pay.  However  as  other  costs  of  living  increase,  so  do  the  costs  of  operat- 
ing school  food  services.  Many  School  Food  Service  Programs  which  were  financially  solvent  are 
now  experiencing  difficulties.  These  lunchrooms  may  be  forced  to  either  lower  their  established 
standards  or  close  their  doors  unless  supplementary  funds  are  made  available.  All  school  systems 
are  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  feed  all  hungry  children,  but  financial  obligations  must  be  met  eventu- 
ally. If  financial  assistance  to  off-set  the  rising  costs  of  operation  can  be  appropriated  through  either 
Federal  or  State  sources,  or  both,  then  hopefully  by  the  end  of  1970,  all  needy  children  will  be  fed 
through  the  various  school  food  service  programs. 


EXPENDITURES  BY 

PURPOSE 

Year 

Food 

Labor 

Other 

Total 

1946-47 

$  5,917,584.36 

$   1.976.460.99 

$    552,812.00 

$  8.446,857.35 

1960-61 

19.404.514.06 

7,484.914.30 

2,395,226.52 

29,284,654.88 

1965-66 

27,76.1.338.00 

11.858, 168.00 

3,389,043.00 

43.010.549.00 

1966-67 

32,185.294.98 

14.471.289.75 

3.694,152.79 

50.350,737.52 

1967-68 

34.949.1112  71 

16,055,615.30 

4,666,862.02 

55.671,780.03 

1968-69 

37.663.041.70 

21.762.545.90 

5,569,077.19 

64,994.664.80 

1969-70 

40,793.395.87 

25,477,747.34 

5,914,069.37 

72,185,212.58 
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SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM  ANALYSIS 

Average 

Number 

No. 

Daily 

Total 

%                       Free 

% 

Year 

Schools 

Attendance 

Meals 

A.D.P.                Lunches 

Free 

A.D.P. 

1946-47 

1224 

344,431 

31,314,090 

66.0                     1,915.988 

6  1 

227,325 

1960-61 

1788 

861,756 

100,526,281 

66,1                     6,254,779 

6.2 

569,857 

1965-66 

1939 

964,571 

132,218,763 

76.4                  12,558,427 

9.5 

736,784 

1966-67 

1999 

1.017,790 

136,065.646 

74.3                  23.495.468 

17.3 

760,679 

1967-68 

1995 

1.031,810 

141,822,028 

77.7                   24,700,680 

17.4 

792,302 

1968-69 

1903» 

1,033,549 

142.074,190 

79.3                 28,081,547 

19.7 

822,392 

1969-70 

1895 

1,013,886 

144,009,653 

79.7                  33,478,397 

23.2 

808.007 

•School 

consolidation  has  reduced  number  of  schools. 

PROGRAM  INCOME 

BY  SOURCE 

Federal 

Federal 

Lunch 

Milk 

Year 

Students 

Adults 

Reimb. 

Reimb. 

Other 

Total 

1946-47 

$  5,266,360.15 

$    297,675.93 

$  3,204,890  87 

$      21,527.00             $ 

82,237.70 

$  8,872,691.65 

1960-61 

23,152,353.26 

1,221,337.11 

3.617,469.07 

1,074,886.59 

255,406.08 

29,321.452.11 

1965-66 

30,666,521.00 

1,659,951.00 

6.940,023.00 

1,715,419.00                 1 

,738,735.00 

42,720.649.00 

1966-67 

36.227,27500 

1,857.166.00 

7.446.698.00 

2,926,846.00                3,678,349.00 

52,136,334.00 

1967-68 

35,830.004.00 

1.939,592.00 

8,284,931.00 

3.464.000.00               3,209,295.00 

52,727,822.00 

1968-69 

44,441,862.29 

2,133,992.02 

11,247,398.00 

3,628,469.00               4,367,728.38 

65,819,449.69 

1969-70 

47,408,340.34 

2,201,763.99 

15,182,817.81 

3,332,249.13                4,628,329.42 

72,753,510.69 

SCHOOL  PLANNING 

Organization  and  Planning 

The  Division  of  School  Planning  functions  in  the  area  of  surveys  and  field  studies  to 
organize,  research,  direct,  and  publish  reports  of  the  following  types  of  surveys  and  investigations 
for  local  administrative  units: 

•  Facilities 

•  Organization  and  administration 

•  Sites 

•  Comprehensive  — including  organization  and  administration,  facilities,  finance,  per- 
sonnel, and  instructional  programs. 

The  Division  assists  local  school  systems  with  the  development  of  Educational  Speci- 
fications for  new  and  renovated  school  facilities. 

School  Planning  assists  local  Boards  of  Education  in  planning  for  reorganization  of 
schools  and  for  merger  of  school  systems,  consults  with  Boards  with  regard  to  long-range  plans  for 
accomplishing  same,  and  represents  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  public  hearings  relative  to  re- 
organization. 

In  the  area  of  research  and  investigation.  School  Planning  accumulates  available  data 
and  information  relative  to  all  aspects  of  school  planning  and  construction.  State-wide  needs  are 
investigated  and  projected  for  use  of  the  State  Board,  local  school  systems,  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly. Specific  problems  investigated  have  been  (1)  comparative  costs  of  heating  fuels,  (2)  integrated 
systems  of  school  construction,  (3)  economy  in  school  construction,  (4)  desirable  school  organiza- 
tion, and  (5)  school  building  needs. 
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Architectural  and  Engineering  Services 

The  Division  of  School  Planning  provides  certain  architectural  and  engineering  ser- 
vices to  the  Department  and  to  local  school  systems.  Services  offered  are  the  following: 

•  Review  and  approval  of  all  plans  for  new  construction 

•  Consultations  with  local  Boards  of  Education,  superintendents,  and  their  architects 
and  engineers 

•  Building,  engineering,  and  site  evaluations  and  investigations  of  school  facilities; 
and  final  inspections 

•  Conferences— architects,  engineers,  and  superintendents. 

School  Planning  is  developing  and  will  maintain  a  State-wide  system  of  property  ac- 
counting for  the  State  school  system.  Included  in  this  system  of  accounting  will  be  all  land  and  build- 
ings owned  by  the  152  local  school  administrative  units. 

Finances 

The  Division  serves  as  a  liaison  between  local  school  systems  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  for  the  federal  programs  of  P.L.  815  and  P.L.  874,  which  apply  in  impacted  areas  (areas 
in  which  federal  employment  has  caused  an  increase  in  the  school  population,  placing  a  burden  on 
the  local  school  system).  This  function  includes  processing  applications,  approving  budgets,  arrang- 
ing conferences,  and  maintaining  records. 

School  Planning  also  serves  as  a  general  control  in  the  administration  of  the  1963 
Public  School  Facilities  Fund  of  $100,000,000.  This  function  includes  the  process  by  which  approval 
of  applications  for  use  of  State  funds  for  specific  projects  is  given  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  use  of  these  funds— including  State  Review  Panel  approval  and  recommendation  to  State  Board 
of  long-range  plans  as  required  by  statute. 

Publications 

Available  to  local  school  districts  and  interested  persons  are  the  following  publications 
prepared  by  the  Division  staff: 

•  A  Digest  of  Educational  Planning 

•  School  Design 

•  Planning  for  Shops  and  Laboratories 

•  Procedures  for  Review  and  Approval  of  School  Building  Plans  and  for  Inspection 
of  Building  Projects 

•  Public  Schools  and  Highways 

•  Educational  Planning— School  Planning  Guide  Series  1 

•  Learning  Resources  Library  — School  Planning  Guide  Series  2 

•  Education  Specifications  — School  Planning  Guide  Series  3 

•  Minimum  Check  List  — School  Planning  Guide  Series  4 

•  The  Center  for  Early  Childhood  Education  — School  Planning  Guide  Series  5 

•  Roofing-Planning,  Specifications,  Construction,  Problems— Technical  Series  1 

STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

The  "B"  Teacher  Program 

Programs  to  provide  special  assistance  to  teachers  who  had  degrees  but  who  had  not 
had  the  student  teaching  experience  were  implemented  during  1968-69  in  108  administrative  units 
for  516  teachers;  during  1969-70  programs  were  implemented  in  121  administrative  units  for  845 
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teachers.  Major  aspects  of  the  programs  included  (1)  the  assignment  of  a  local  coordinator  to  pro- 
vide leadership;  (2)  assignment  of  a  buddy  teacher  to  assist  the  new  teachers;  and  (3)  periodic  semi- 
nars and  conferences  to  orient  the  new  teacher  to  the  administrative  unit,  school,  and  community 
and  to  provide  assistance  in  overcoming  problems  or  weaknesses  in  teaching.  Through  successful 
completion  of  the  program  and  at  least  a  year  of  successful  teaching,  the  teachers  received  credit 
for  the  student  teaching  requirement  for  the  "A"  certificate. 

Title  V 

Through  Title  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  in-service  activities 
were  conducted  for  teachers  and  principals  who  worked  with  student  teaching  programs.  During 
1968-69  conferences  and  workshops  were  held  in  21  locations  for  960  teachers  and  principals.  To 
complete  the  five-year  program,  the  activities  for  1969-70  were  planned  in  nine  locations  over  the 
State.  Participants  included  one  person  from  each  administrative  unit  who  was  provided  materials 
and  training  to  coordinate  student  teaching  activities  and  in-service  education  for  supervising  teach- 
ers and  principals  in  his  administrative  unit. 

In-Service  Education 

The  Program  for  the  Professional  Improvement  of  Teachers  was  established  through 
an  appropriation  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1961  and  has  been  administered  through  regulations 
and  procedures  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Prior  to  1969  the  Program  provided  funds 
for  upgrading  and  updating  the  subject  matter  knowledge  of  teachers  through  financial  support  for 
the  tuition  and  fees  or  basic  instructional  costs  of  courses  and  workshops  offered  without  cost  to 
in-service  teachers.  Financial  support  has  been  provided  in  the  following  ways: 

•  Reimbursement  to  administrative  units  for  locally  organized  in-service  courses  and 
workshops,  both  with  and  without  college  credit 

•  Arrangements  by  the  State  office  with  various  colleges  for  tuition  free  courses  of- 
fered on  campus  or  in  area  centers  for  eligible  teachers,  especially  during  the  sum- 
mer, with  such  offerings  including  correspondence  courses  and  college  credit 
television  courses 

•  Arrangements  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  offer  in-service 
courses  via  the  State  education  television  network  based  on  participation  by  teach- 
ers in  local  classes,  each  coordinated  by  a  local  seminar  leader 

The  appropriation  of  additional  funds  in  1969  made  it  possible  to  expand  and  extend 
the  program  to  include: 

•  Professional  as  well  as  academic  subjects 

•  Use  of  consultants  to  assist  administrative  units  in  improving  instruction  through 
on-the-job  in-service  activities 

•  In-service  training  of  teacher  aides 

•  Establishment  of  a  regional  in-service  position  on  a  pilot  basis  to  assist  ten  small 
administrative  units  with  limited  central  office  staffs  in  planning  and  conducting 
local  in-service  programs 

•  Direct  allocation  of  funds  to  administrative  units  that  submit  an  annual  plan  for  a 
comprehensive  in-service  program 

•  Two  types  of  in-service  scholarships,  one  to  assist  teachers  in  removing  an  out-of- 
field  status  or  retraining  to  qualify  for  certification  in  an  area  of  critical  need  and  a 
second  to  provide  summer  scholarships  to  outstanding  teachers  nominated  by  local 
superintendents  for  pursuing  a  planned  graduate  program 

During  1968-69  there  were  288  local  in-service  classes  involving  4,553  teacher  partici- 
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pants  in  State  financed  programs  and  993  teachers  completing  tuition-free  courses  at  various  colleges 
and  universities  for  a  total  of  5,546  teacher  participants. 

During  1969-70  there  were  about  400  local  in-service  classes  involving  about  11.000 
teacher  participants  in  State  financed  programs.  Through  the  two  scholarship  phases  800  teachers 
received  tuition  scholarships  for  upgrading  or  updating  and  355  received  summer  scholarships  for 
planned  graduate  study;  approximately  12.000  teacher  participants  were  involved  in  some  phase  of 
State  financed  in-service  opportunities. 

Many  teachers  participate  in  a  variety  of  in-service  activities  that  are  not  financed 
by  the  State.  Some  are  financed  from  federal  and  local  sources  while  other  activities  are  financed 
by  the  teachers  themselves.  These  activities  include  college  credit  courses,  local  in-service  work- 
shops, and  travel.  The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  grants  credit  toward  certificate  re- 
newal for  local  workshops  and  for  travel.  It  is  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  all  teachers  engage 
in  some  form  of  credit  in-service  activity  each  year. 

All  of  the  various  kinds  of  in-service  opportunities  are  now  coordinated  and  adminis- 
tered by  a  new  division  in  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Division  of  Staff  Develop- 
ment. The  Division  is  providing  leadership  and  services  directed  toward  assisting  administrative 
units  in  developing  well  planned  local  in-service  programs  on  a  long-range  basis.  The  Division  is 
also  sponsoring  leadership  development  programs  for  administrators,  supervisors,  and  local  direc- 
tors or  coordinators  of  in-service  education.  Comprehensive  staff  development  for  all  school  staff 
personnel,  professional,  paraprofessional,  and  non-professional  are  being  promoted  and  coordinated 
through  the  Division. 

The  Division  also  has  responsibility  for  administering  some  phases  and  coordinating 
other  phases  of  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act.  a  federal  act.  This  act  is  closely  re- 
lated to  and  assists  the  Division  in  carrying  out  its  assigned  functions.  During  1969-70,  336  persons 
were  recruited  from  persons  otherwise  engaged,  given  short-term  intensive  training,  employed  as 
teachers  or  teacher  aides,  and  given  subsequent  in-service  training  to  assist  administrative  units  with 
critical  teacher  shortages.  Of  the  336,  there  were  285  recruited  to  fill  teaching  positions  and  41  to 
serve  as  teacher  aides.  This  was  accomplished  through  one  phase  of  EPDA.  Part  B-2.  administered 
directly  by  the  State  agency  and  based  on  a  State  Plan  to  attract  persons  otherwise  engaged  to  re- 
lieve critical  teacher  shortages.  The  State  receives  a  federal  grant  to  finance  the  program. 

Scholarships  for  Teachers 

Scholarship  Loan  Fund  For  Prospective  Teachers 

About  2,900  recipients  of  the  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship  Loan  Fund  are  now 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina,  or  have  completed  their  obligation  to  the  State 
through  teaching  service.  Approximately  2,500  recipients  are  currently  in  college  and  about  500 
are  graduating  and  joining  the  teaching  force  each  year. 

Since  the  program  began  in  1957  with  300  awards  each  year,  the  General  Assembly 
has  made  additional  appropriations  on  three  occasions.  In  1961  additional  appropriations  increased 
the  total  number  of  new  awards  to  450  each  year.  In  1967  the  number  of  new  awards  was  increased 
to  a  total  of  600  at  S350  per  year  for  each  recipient.  In  September,  1967  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion increased  the  amount  of  the  scholarship  loan  from  S350  to  S600  per  year,  but  this  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  total  number  of  new  awards  each  year  to  350  from  appropriated  funds.  The  1969 
General  Assembly  appropriated  funds  for  an  additional  250  scholarships  at  $600  per  year  for  each 
recipient. 

The  actual  number  of  new  awards  varies  each  year  depending  on  the  amount  of  col- 
lections from  nonteaching  recipients  and  college  dropouts.  New  awards  from  present  appropria- 
tions, collections,  etc.,  average  about  625  per  year. 
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Recipients  are  currently  enrolled  in  60  colleges  and  universities  in  the  State.  Students 
from  every  county  in  North  Carolina  have  received  the  scholarship  loan.  The  1969  awards  were 
made  to  students  from  98  counties. 

The  demand  for  qualified  teachers  in  the  entire  nation,  as  well  as  in  North  Carolina, 
continues  year  after  year  to  be  an  area  of  grave  concern  to  school  administrators.  This  scholarship 
loan  program  has  helped  meet  the  critical  need  for  teachers,  but  it  has  not  been  adequate.  For  the 
past  several  years  the  number  of  elementary  vacancies  just  prior  to  the  opening  of  school  has  been 
acute.  In  1969,  665  of  the  total  of  1,176  new  awards  were  made  to  prospective  elementary  teachers. 
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0 
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1969 
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1970* 
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0 

0 
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Totals 

8,589 

2.557 

1.213 

959 

204 

278 

2,686 

10 

•To  be 

awarded  for  1970-71  School  Year 

Scholarship  Loan  Fund  For  Prospective  Teachers 
of  The  Mentally  Retarded 

In  1963,  the  General  Assembly  appropriated  $100,000  for  the  biennium  "...to  attract 
teachers  to  the  area  of  education  for  the  mentally  retarded."  A  scholarship  program  for  teachers 
of  the  mentally  retarded  was  developed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  by  teachers 
of  the  mentally  retarded. 

The  General  Assembly,  in  1967,  changed  the  Scholarship  Program  for  Teachers  of 
the  Mentally  Retarded  to  a  Scholarship  Loan  Fund  for  Prospective  Teachers  of  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded. Appropriations  were  increased  to  $200,000  for  the  biennium.  Rules  and  regulations  were 
adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the  administration  of  the  program,  and  for  the  past 
three  years  it  has  operated  as  a  scholarship  loan  fund. 

From  1963  until  1966  most  of  the  recipients  of  this  assistance  were  former  teachers 
who  wanted  to  convert  their  certificate  to  the  area  of  mental  retardation.  At  this  time,  most  of  the 
recipients  are  graduates  and  undergraduates  without  teaching  experience.  The  quality  of  applicants 
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has  improved  in  recent  years,  and  the  prospects  for  excellent  teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded  look 
very  favorable. 
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282 

95 

52 

2 

14 

14 
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•Tentative 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  CERTIFICATION 

In  1962  the  State  Board  of  Education  adopted  a  new  approach  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  known  as  the  "Approved  Program  Approach."  which  emphasizes  a  leadership  role  in  teach- 
er education  for  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  rather  than  the  regulatory  function 
which  had  been  the  emphasis  for  many  years.  The  approach  is  designed  to  promote  the  continued 
development  and  improvement  of  programs  for  the  preparation  of  professional  school  personnel. 
It  is  concerned  with  the  quality  of  the  total  program  of  preparation;  whereas,  the  former  approach, 
which  based  certification  entirely  on  credit  or  transcript  analysis  in  the  State  Certification  Office, 
was  concerned  only  with  quantity. 

Teacher  education  programs  that  meet  the  approved  program  test  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  are  granted  approval  status,  and  the  graduates  are  automatically  certificated  upon  a 
recommendation  from  the  college  or  university  involved.  Through  the  approved  program  approach, 
colleges  and  universities  are  encouraged  to  improve  their  teacher  education  programs  through  ex- 
perimentation and  innovations  which  was  not  possible  under  the  old  rigid  certification  requirement 
system.  Commitment  to  the  program  in  North  Carolina  is  being  observed  increasingly  on  college  and 
university  campuses  as  presidents,  deans,  and  their  faculties,  with  the  assistance  and  encouragement 
of  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  personnel,  are  studying  and  overhauling  their  programs 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

The  present  standards  under  the  approved  program  approach  in  teacher  education 
are  serving  the  State  well.  They  encourage  institutional  initiative;  they  call  for  inter-institutional 
cooperation;  they  have  provided  the  State  with  high  teacher  standards.  However,  a  further  step  may 
be  necessary  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  real  problem,  which  is  proven  teacher  competency.  New  ap- 
proaches in  teacher  education  and  certification  should  encourage  identification  of  levels  of  teacher 
competence,  development  of  career  patterns,  and  the  differentiation  of  compensation  on  the  basis 
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of  competence  and  responsibility.  Within  the  framework  of  these  approaches,  performance  should 
have  a  dominant  place.  Full  implementation  of  the  new  approaches  will  require  a  carefully  struc- 
tured working  relationship  between  and  among  the  colleges  and  universities,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  public  schools,  and  professional  associations.  The  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  should  be  the  catalyst,  the  facilitator,  the  supporting  staff,  and  a  responsible  leadership 
agency. 

TEXTBOOKS 

Basic  textbooks,  as  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  are  provided  free  to  all 
students  in  grades  1-12. 

All  textbooks  submitted  by  publishers  for  a  particular  subject-area  adoption  are  evalu- 
ated by  the  Textbook  Commission,  which  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  upon  recommendations  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Commission  is  composed  of  teachers,  principals, 
supervisors,  and  superintendents. 

Basic  textbooks  are  purchased  and  distributed  to  the  county  and  city  school  adminis- 
trative units  by  the  Division  of  Textbooks  of  the  Controller's  Office.  Textbooks  have  been  provided 
free  in  grades  1-8  since  1937,  and  in  grades  9-12  since  1967. 


EXPENDITURES  FOR 

TEXTBOOKS 

(This  includes  the  cost  of  book 

s,  cost  of  rebinding.  and  "operating  expenses) 

Basal 

High 

Elementary 

School 

Supplementary 

Library 

Year 

Books 

Books 

Books  (Him.) 

Books 

1939-40 

$    193,324.74 

$    225,131.92 

$       19,115.09 

$        4,180.12 

1944-45 

221,243.01 

993,404.58 

69,049.18 

127,446.80 

1949-50 

982,179.10 

305,377.19 

116,778.16 

135,383.01 

1954-55 

1,110,043.10 

514,829.77 

213,850.15 

455,363.81 

1959-60 

1,839,042.58 

768,987.61 

219,999.60 

511,631.18 

1960-61 

2,178,286.76 

821,802.20 

241,881.61 

548,197.94 

1961-62 

1,179.518.94 

1,234,844.29 

312,179.92 

738,264.35 

1962-63 

3,936,253.26 

1,595,886.34 

372,838.46 

371,065.43 

1963-64 

3.030,094.14 

2,286,135.05 

287,397.45 

585,408.27 

1964-65 

3,031,050.10 

2,287,391.02 

432,809.26 

750,459.22 

1965-66 

2,875,496.12 

3,346,729.42 

1,530,617.63 

668.613.23 

1966-67 

2,435,662.22 

2,309,919.97 

1,564,237.85 

847,616.18 

1967-68 

4,583,528.15 

4,417,035.79 

1,868,570.59 

292,403.71 

1968-69 

3,909,860.92 

2,812,567.57 

1,284,111.81 

54,361.98 

1969-70* 

5,202,760.50 

3,191,544.65 

175,000.00 

— 

•Estimated  1969-70 
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INVENTORY  OF  BOOKS 

(At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year) 

Basal 

High 

Elementary 

School 

Supplementary 

Library 

Year 

Books 

Books 

Books  (I  km. > 

Books 

1939-40 

5,050,532 

1,016,135 

505,186 

5,736 

1944-45 

5,096,135 

1,767,157 

835,460 

404,514 

1949-50 

6,700,336 

1,406,619 

1,385,658 

840,819 

1954-55 

8,384,982 

1,507,090 

2,162,974 

1,147,720 

1959-60 

7,379,491 

1,624,448 

2,859,718 

1,312,949 

1960-61 

7,024,184 

1,704,697 

3,072,751 

1,354,765 

1961-62 

6,828,936 

1,790,702 

3,262,475 

1,382,731 

1962-63 

8,369,763 

1,974,989 

3,446,632 

1,292,446 

1963-64 

8,003,025 

2,181,024 

3,588,395 

1,314,082 

1964-65 

7,526,771 

2,257,873 

3,758,896 

1,346,448 

1965-66 

7,551,530 

2,696,474 

4,582,704 

1,657,118 

1966-67 

7,498,635 

2,625,981 

5,372,499 

2,121,412 

1967-68 

7,366,749 

2,984,572 

6,331,256 

2,257,047 

1968-69 

7,670,322 

2,987,426 

6,831,256 

2.275,063 

1969-70 

7,750,000 

2,995,362 

6,855,132 

2,300,427 

TRANSPORTATION 


During  the  1968-69  school  year,  a  daily  average  of  approximately  610,760  pupils,  or 
almost  55  percent  of  North  Carolina's  school  children,  were  transported  to  and  from  school  by  9,275 
school  buses.  The  buses  traveled  almost  64,000,000  miles  at  a  cost  of  $14,293,272.80. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  responsible  for  preparing  transportation  budgets, 
requesting  Legislative  appropriations,  and  adopting  rules  and  regulations  as  to  the  construction, 
color,  capacity,  and  maintenance  of  school  buses  and  the  age  and  qualifications  of  school  bus  drivers. 
County  and  city  boards  of  education  supervise  the  use  and  operation  of  the  buses,  assign  buses  to 
the  various  schools,  employ  school  bus  mechanics  and  drivers,  maintain  and  route  the  buses,  and 
require  all  buses  to  be  regularly  inspected. 

The  cost  of  operating  a  minimum  program  of  school  transportation  is  financed  by  the 
State.  The  State  Board  of  Education  through  the  State  Purchase  and  Contract  Division,  Department 
of  Administration,  purchases  all  buses  under  a  plan  of  competitive  bidding.  The  State  Board  makes 
allotments  of  funds  to  local  boards  of  education  for  the  purchase  of  gasoline,  oil,  tires,  batteries, 
and  repair  parts  needed  to  finance  the  operation,  and  maintain  the  bus  fleet;  payment  of  salaries  of 
mechanics  and  drivers;  and  purchase  of  miscellaneous  items.  If  the  local  unit  wishes  to  pay  its  drivers 
or  mechanics  more  than  the  maximum  established  by  the  State  Salary  Schedule,  it  may  do  so  from 
local  funds. 

The  State  provides  funds  for  the  purchase  of  school  buses  to  replace  those  which  have 
worn  out.  Over  a  period  of  several  years  the  State  has  averaged  purchasing  approximately  600-700 
buses  annually  for  replacement  purposes. 

In  addition  to  State  fund  allotments,  funds  for  purchasing  initial  buses,  or  for  provid- 
ing a  school  bus  maintenance  garage  and  equipment  must  be  provided  from  local  funds.  Each  of  the 
100  counties  in  North  Carolina  maintains  a  school  bus  garage  in  which  is  carried  on  a  major  portion 
of  the  school  bus  maintenance  program. 

Public  school  officials  have  found  the  State  school  transportation  program  safe,  prac- 
ticable, serviceable,  and  economical.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  such  features  as  buying  on  a 
State-wide  basis  under  competitive  bidding;  a  central  maintenance  garage  in  each  county  staffed 
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with  capable  mechanics;  a  well  organized  preventive  maintenance  program;  careful  selection  and 
employment  of  thoroughly  trained  bus  drivers;  close  supervision  of  the  program  at  each  school  by 
the  school  principal;  and  a  uniform  State-wide  system. 


SCHOOL  TRANSPORTATION 

Pupils 

%  A.D.A. 

Cost 

Daily 

Schools                 No.  of 

Trans- 

Trans- 

Cost of 

Per 

Miles 

Years 

Served                Vehicles 

ported 

ported 

Operation* 

Pupil 

Traveled 

1929-30 

1,266                     4,046 

181,494 

27.0 

2,273,287.55 

12.53 

108.001 

1934-35 

1,208                     4,014 

256,775 

33.8 

1,936,985.82 

7.54 

131,435 

1939-40 

1.469                     4,526 

334,362 

42.3 

2:417,659.65 

7.23 

154,759 

1944^*5 

1,367                     4,852 

300,904 

42.2 

3,600,159.04 

11.96 

155,567 

1949-50 

1,538                      5,846 

396,783 

49.7 

6,110,739.16 

15.40 

211,887 

1954-55 

1,649                     7,293 

469,844 

52.0 

7,538,432.30 

16.04 

262,132 

1959-60. 

1,645                      8,349 

537,403 

53.6 

9,710,605.42 

18.07 

298,639 

1960-61 

1,637                     8,386 

550.171 

53.7 

9,937.744.87 

18.06 

306,886 

1961-62 

1,754                     8,571 

560,667 

54.1 

10,470,556.97 

18.68 

317,679 

1962-63 

1,761                      8,727 

575,516 

54.4 

11,191,927.38 

19.45 

324,563 

1963-64 

1,766                     8,861 

587,064 

54.2 

11,070,296.35 

18.86 

330,913 

1964-65 

1.737                     9,001 

592,721 

53.7 

9,936,674.80 

16.76 

334,653 

1965-66 

1,747                     9,108 

592,318 

53.5 

10,715,676.83 

18.09 

338,488 

1966-67 

1,722                     9,170 

597,786 

54.0 

11.807,148.00 

19.75 

342,368 

1967-68 

1,744                     9,232 

603,069 

53.9 

13.804,889.72 

22.89 

349,120 

1968-69 

1,729                     9,275 

610,760 

54.9 

14,293,272.80 

23.40 

352,058 

1969-70 

1.750                     9,447 

629,953 

57.4 

19,141,379.21 

30.39 

357,515 

♦Including 

Cost  of  Bus  Replacements 

In  1969-70,  out  of  a  total  of  9447  bus  drivers,  8616,  or  91.2 
percent,  were  students;  of  this  number,  1998  were  girls. 
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VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  a  public  service  designed  to  develop,  preserve,  or  restore 
the  ability  of  disabled  men  and  women  to  perform  remunerative  work.  Each  disabled  person  served 
receives  a  combination  of  services  designed  to  meet  his  needs.  These  services  may  include  medical, 
surgical,  and  psychiatric  treatment;  hospital  care;  artificial  appliances;  specialized  training,  living 
expenses,  and/or  transportation  during  training;  occupational  tools,  equipment,  and  licenses;  place- 
ment on  the  job;  follow-up;  and  professional  counseling  during  the  entire  rehabilitation  process. 

Persons  with  disabilities  resulting  from  congenital  abnormalities,  disease,  accident, 
or  emotional  causes  are  served.  Any  handicapped  person  of  employable  age  who  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  profit  by  rehabilitation  services  is  eligible  to  apply. 

The  division  now  operates  15  district  offices  throughout  the  State,  located  in  Ashe- 
ville,  Chapel  Hill,  Charlotte,  Durham,  Fayetteville,  Gastonia,  Goldsboro,  Greensboro,  Greenville, 
Hickory,  Raleigh,  Salisbury,  Wilmington,  Wilson,  and  Winston-Salem.  Rehabilitation  counselors 
assigned  to  these  offices  provide  services  on  a  Statewide  basis  to  the  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped. Services  are  also  provided  to  the  deaf  and  hard-of-hearing. 

Through  joint  agreement  between  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the 
State  Department  of  Mental  Health,  a  program  of  rehabilitation  services  is  offered  at  each  of  the 
State  hospitals,  schools  for  the  retarded,  and  alcoholic  rehabilitation  centers  in  the  State.  Addition- 
ally, seven  half-way  or  rehabilitation  houses  are  in  operation.  They  are  located  in  Charlotte,  Durham 
(two),  Greensboro,  High  Point,  Morganton,  and  Winston-Salem.  These  give  new  hope  that  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  mentally  ill  may  take  their  rightful  place  as  productive  and  contributing  members 
of  their  local  community.  They  provide  an  opportunity  for  personal  adjustment  during  transitional 
living  arrangements. 

The  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  Department  of  Mental  Health,  and 
Community  Health  Centers  operate,  cooperatively.  Mental  Health  Center/Rehabilitation  Units  in 
18  cities  throughout  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  mentally  handicapped.  These  unit  of- 
fices are  located  in  Asheville,  Concord,  Cullowhee,  Fayetteville,  Goldsboro,  Greenville,  Jackson- 
ville, Lexington,  Lumberton,  New  Bern,  Pinehurst,  Raleigh,  Roanoke  Rapids,  Rocky  Mount,  Ruther- 
fordton,  Statesville,  Washington,  and  Wilkesboro. 

Through  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Division 
of  Special  Education,  30  school  units  are  developing  a  sound  future  for  handicapped  students.  These 
units  provide  services  complementing  those  offered  by  the  public  schools.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
counseling,  evaluation,  and  job-tryout  during  school  enrollment.  Training,  job  placement,  and  fol- 
low-up services  are  emphasized  upon  completion  of  the  student's  academic  training.  Special  Educa- 
tion/Rehabilitation Units  are  located  in  the  following  school  systems: 

Asheboro  City  Schools,  Asheboro 

Asheville  City  Schools,  Asheville 

Burke  County  Schools,  Morganton 

Burlington  City  Schools,  Burlington 

Cabarrus  County  Schools,  Concord 

Caldwell  County-Lenoir  City  Schools,  Lenoir 

Carteret  County  Schools,  Beaufort 

Chapel  Hill  City  Schools,  Chapel  Hill 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Schools,  Charlotte 

Chatham  County  Schools,  Pittsboro 

Cumberland  County  Schools,  Fayetteville 

Durham  City  Schools,  Durham 

Fayetteville  City  Schools,  Fayetteville 
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Gastonia  City  Schools,  Gastonia 

Goldsboro  City  Schools,  Goldsboro 

Greensboro  City  Schools,  Greensboro 

Guilford  County  Schools,  Greensboro 

Haywood  County  Schools,  Canton 

Kings  Mountain  City  Schools,  Kings  Mountain 

Lenoir  County  Schools,  Kinston 

New  Hanover  County  Schools,  Wilmington 

Raleigh  City  Schools,  Raleigh 

Rockingham  County  Schools,  Wentworth 

Rutherford  County  Schools,  Forest  City 

Salisbury  City  Schools,  Salisbury 

Shelby  City  Schools,  Shelby 

Transylvania  County  Schools,  Brevard 

Wake  County  Schools,  Raleigh 

Whiteville  City  Schools,  Whiteville 

Winston-Salem/Forsyth  County  Schools,  Winston-Salem 

The  Division  has  assisted  in  the  development  of  35  sheltered  workshops  in  the  State, 
which  are  operated  by  local  boards  as  non-profit  organizations.  These  workshops  are  now  in  opera- 
tion in  Albemarle,  Asheville  (2),  Brevard,  Burlington,  Charlotte  (2),  Durham  (3),  Fayetteville,  Gas- 
tonia, Goldsboro,  Greensboro  (2),  Greenville,  Hamlet,  Harris,  Hendersonville,  Hickory,  High  Point, 
Jacksonville,  Laurinburg,  Lexington,  Lumberton,  Raleigh,  Reidsville.  Rocky  Mount,  Sanford,  Salis- 
bury, Troutman,  North  Wilkesboro,  Wilmington,  and  Winston-Salem  (2).  In  addition  to  the  com- 
munity sponsored  workshops,  there  are  five  sheltered  workshops  serving  the  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  in  State-operated  facilities  at  Western  Carolina  Center,  Morganton;  Umstead  Hospital 
and  Murdoch  Center,  Butner;  O'Berry  Center,  Goldsboro;  and  at  Caswell  Center,  Kinston. 

Services  are  also  being  rendered  to  a  greater  number  of  handicapped  individuals 
through  cooperative  programs  established  with  eight  hospitals:  Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital,  Char- 
lotte; Forsyth  Memorial  Hospital,  Winston-Salem;  Lenoir  Memorial  Hospital,  Kinston;  North  Caro- 
lina Memorial  Hospital,  Chapel  Hill;  Southeastern  General  Hospital,  Lumberton;  Wake  County 
Memorial  Hospital,  Raleigh;  Wayne  County  Memorial  Hospital,  Goldsboro;  and  Wilson  Memorial 
Hospital,  Wilson.  A  rehabilitation  counselor  is  located  in  each  of  these  hospital  settings,  and  also 
at  the  three  tuberculosis  sanatoriums  in  Black  Mountain,  McCain,  and  Wilson. 

Additionally,  rehabilitation  services  are  rendered  through  cooperative  programs  with 
the  Department  of  Social  Services  in  Forsyth,  Lee,  and  Rockingham  Counties,  with  a  Vocational 
Rehabilitation/Social  Services  Unit  in  operation  in  Winston-Salem,  Sanford,  and  Reidsville,  re- 
spectively. 

Through  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of  Juvenile  Correction,  a  State-wide  pro- 
gram of  services  for  youthful  offenders  is  now  operational  at  each  of  the  State  training  schools;  and 
the  State  Department  of  Correction  and  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  cooperatively  admin- 
ister a  program  in  Maury  for  service  to  youthful  offenders  who  are  mentally  handicapped. 
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VIII.  PLANNING,  RESEARCH,  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

This  broad  area  of  service,  an  expansion  of  the  Division  of  Educational  Research,  was 
created  in  1969  with  four  divisions:  Planning,  Research,  Development,  and  the  Research  and  Infor- 
mation Center.  Each  of  these  components  has  independent  and  inter-related  functions: 


DIVISION  OF  PLANNING 

The  Division  of  Planning  is  responsible,  sometimes  in  cooperation  with  individuals 
assigned  to  the  Division  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  for: 

•  supporting  personnel  in  local  educational  agencies  in  their  planning  activities 

•  coordinating  planning  activities  within  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

•  formulating  long-  and  short-range  plans  for  the  Department 

•  planning  special  programs  at  the  request  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education 

•  conducting  in-service  training  programs  in  planning  for  the  Department  and  for 
local  school  personnel 

Initial  efforts  are  under  way  in  each  of  these  areas  of  responsibility,  though  this  Divi- 
sion is  not  yet  fully  staffed. 

The  success  of  these  four  divisions  in  the  broad  service  area  of  planning,  research,  and 
development  will  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on  intra-agency  and  inter-agency  cooperation. 


DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH 

This  Division  will  be  responsible  for  providing  the  leadership,  expertise,  and  resources 
necessary  for: 

•  identifying  research  needs  within  the  State 

•  developing  projects  to  address  priority  areas  of  research 

•  conducting  research  and  evaluations 

•  providing  consultant  services  to  stimulate  research  activities 

•  developing  systems  to  promote  effective  utilization  of  research 

•  coordinating  research  activities  related  to  public  school  education 

These  responsibilities  will  be  fulfilled  through  staff  resources,  special  projects,  and  task  force  as- 
signments. 

In  each  of  these  areas  efforts  are  already  in  progress  which  give  promise  of  productive 
results.  In  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Occupational  Education  research  priorities  have  been 
established  in  this  broad  area.  Emphasis  on  evaluation  has  been  particularly  noticeable  in  the  initia- 
tive taken  to  appraise  Kindergarten  programs,  the  Middle  School  Programs,  EPDA  (Educational 
Professional  Development  Act)  programs,  and  certain  desegregation  efforts.  Concentrated  efforts 
are  also  under  way,  in  cooperation  with  the  Research  and  Information  Center,  to  emphasize  the  dis- 
semination of  relevant  education  information  to  local  administrative  units  as  well  as  to  the  person- 
nel of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Occupational  Research  Unit 

Through  the  Occupational  Research  Unit,  operating  in  the  Division  of  Research  since 
September  1969.  much  research  is  already  in  progress.  Prior  to  1969,  this  unit  operated  contractu- 
ally at  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  within  the  School  of  Education  at  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity. Responsibilities  of  the  Unit  are  to  State  and  local  agencies  associated  with  both 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Department  of  Community  Colleges. 

In  terms  of  its  overall  purpose,  the  ORU  has  directed  its  efforts  toward  the  major  goal 
of  stimulating  and  facilitating  research  in  such  areas  of  occupational  education  as  the  identification 
of  research  needs,  establishing  research  priorities,  conducting  and  assisting  with  in-service  educa- 
tion, reviewing  and  recommending  projects  for  funding,  consultation  on  research  activities,  and 
coordination  of  research  activities. 

A  typical  example  relating  to  needed  research  is  implicit  in  the  question  currently  ask- 
ed by  laymen  and  educators  concerning  the  extent  to  which  maximum  benefits  for  both  an  individual 
and  his  environment  can  be  realized  through  reasonable  expenditures  for  occupational  education. 
Findings  from  such  a  study  should  give  guidance  in  the  distribution  of  public  funds.  The  continuous 
development  of  new  occupations,  and  more  specifically  the  need  for  individuals  to  fill  jobs  which 
did  not  exist  several  years  ago,  suggest  another  topic  needing  research.  Findings  from  such  a  study 
as  this  should  provide  information  necessary  for  curriculum  development  which  will  provide  rele- 
vant occupational  education. 

The  identification  of  research  needs  provides  input  for  establishing  research  priorities. 
Recently,  ORU  personnel,  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local  leaders  in  occupational  education, 
agreed  upon  20  research  priorities.  At  present  these  priorities  are  serving  as  guides  for  ORU  re- 
search activities. 

Facilitation  of  research  — one  aspect  of  the  major  goal  of  the  ORU  — includes  provi- 
sions for  in-service  education.  During  the  past  year,  72  local  administrative  units,  in  response  to  re- 
cent legislation,  submitted  proposals  for  occupational  education  programs  in  the  middle  grades. 
Available  funds  permitted  21  of  these  proposals  to  be  implemented.  In  addition,  arrangements  were 
made  for  three  regional  workshops  for  local  personnel  in  those  administrative  units  not  receiving 
funds  for  participation  in  the  Middle  Grades  Project. 

Research  underway  currently  includes  a  study  of  the  perceptions  of  disadvantaged 
persons  relative  to  the  community  college  and/or  technical  institute,  with  the  role  of  the  ORU  be- 
ing consultative  in  this  study.  Likewise,  consultation  on  studies  relative  to  manpower  needs  and  stu- 
dent and/or  employee  interests  has  been  a  frequent  activity  of  ORU  personnel. 

A  major  emphasis  of  the  ORU  is  that  of  encouraging  and  coordinating  meaningful 
additive  research. 

General  Education.  In  the  area  of  general  education  priorities  for  research  activities 
will  be  established  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  in  occupational  education.  Consultant  services  will 
be  provided  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  to  local  education  personnel  in  plan- 
ning and  analyzing  research  projects.  In-service,  research  training  sessions  will  be  provided  in  order 
that  local  administrative  personnel  may  more  effectively  develop  their  proposals  for  new  or  experi- 
mental programs. 

Federal-State  Program  Evaluation.  Evaluation  of  Federal-State  programs  is  already 
under  way,  and  increasingly  additional  responsibility  will  be  assumed  in  this  area,  not  in  isolation 
but  in  cooperation  with  other  divisions  which  are  responsible  for  the  planning  and  operation  of  such 
programs.  The  Belmont-ESEA  evaluation  of  federally  funded  programs,  for  example,  is  currently 
being  developed  by  an  ad  hoc  group  which  was  initiated  through  efforts  of  the  USOE.  This  new  ap- 
proach to  evaluation,  it  is  hoped,  will  eliminate  inefficiency  and  reduce  duplication  now  found  too 
frequently  in  multiple  reporting  systems. 
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Research  Utilization.  The  Division  of  Research  will  assume  appropriate  initiative  and 
cooperate  with  other  divisions  in  stressing  utilization  of  research  relevant  to  specific  educational 
concerns  faced  by  Department  staff  members,  practitioners,  and  decision  makers  at  all  levels. 

DIVISION  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

This  Division  will  be  responsible  for  coordinating  a  State-wide  system  of  approved 
experimentation  and  innovation.  Such  a  system  will  include  current  efforts  toward  determining  more 
effective  approaches  to  teaching  and  learning:  the  Governor's  School,  the  Advancement  School, 
certain  efforts  being  stressed  in  Title  I  and  Title  III  projects,  migrant  education  and  programs  which 
will  be  initiated  with  funds  (formerly  CSIP  funds)  requested  in  the  "B"  budget  for  the  next  biennium. 
A  small  full-time  staff  will  be  assigned  to  this  Division,  but  additional  staff  from  other  divisions  in 
the  Department  will  also  be  added  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  as  programs  are  established.  In  similar  man- 
ner, personnel  from  other  State  agencies,  institutions,  and  local  administrative  units,  as  well  as  out- 
of-state  consultants,  will  be  utilized. 

The  Comprehensive  School  Improvement  Project  (CSIP)  and  Title  III  of  the  Elemen- 
tary, Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA)  until  recently  were  organized  and  operated  as  special  pro- 
grams. In  the  future  these  projects  or  their  replacements  will  be  recognized  as  part  of  the  Division 
of  Development. 

Comprehensive  School  Improvement  Project 

Designed  as  a  field-oriented  program  to  improve  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  in 
the  elementary  schools,  the  Comprehensive  School  Improvement  Project,  is  now  in  its  sixth  year. 
For  the  first  three  years  of  operation,  the  Project  was  jointly  financed  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Ford  Foundation.  Since  1967,  however,  it  has  been  financed  solely  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

Accepted  for  participation  on  the  basis  of  their  commitment  to  seek  innovative  ap- 
proaches in  the  improvement  of  the  educational  program,  the  selected  elementary  schools  have 
made  great  strides,  particularly  in  the  effective  use  of  new  instructional  techniques,  special  instruc- 
tional materials,  curriculum  designs  appropriate  to  local  needs,  pupil  and  teacher  time,  and  pupil 
and  teacher  talent.  Extensive  efforts  also  have  been  made  to  emphasize  meaningful  in-service  activi- 
ties designed  to  promote  professional  growth  of  staff  members;  to  strengthen  relationships  between 
the  public  school  and  teacher-training  institutions;  and  to  provide  opportunities  for  experimental 
studies  in  "live"  situations  which  may  direct  future  educational  improvement. 

Typically,  a  local  CSIP  program  involves  three  classrooms  of  elementary  students 
whose  teachers  function  as  a  team,  with  the  average  team  consisting  of  three  teachers  and  a  teacher 
aide.  Since  each  school  program  is  designed  to  serve  local  school  needs  as  well  as  Project  objectives, 
many  variations  have  existed  in  organizational  patterns.  In  addition,  the  team  is  assisted  by  a  college 
consultant,  the  principal  of  the  school,  and  a  coordinator  from  the  superintendent's  office.  Financial 
assistance  is  provided  at  the  State  level  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  teacher  aide,  to  enable  team  mem- 
bers to  visit  other  experimental  programs,  to  purchase  additional  instructional  materials,  and  to 
employ  special  consultants. 

Scope.  The  General  Assembly,  recognizing  the  impact  of  CSIP  during  the  three  years 
in  which  the  Project  was  jointly  funded  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Ford  Foundation, 
appropriated  funds  for  Project  continuation  for  the  1967-69  biennium,  and  again  for  the  1969-71 
biennium.  Budget  limitations  for  both  bienniums.  however,  made  it  necessary  to  curtail  consider- 
ably the  number  of  participating  schools  as  well  as  the  financial  assistance  provided  for  these  schools. 
The  following  tables  summarize  the  extent  of  Project  participation  since  1964  and  indicate  the  re- 
duction in  scope  during  the  last  two  bienniums. 
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The  Comprehensive  School  Improvement  Project  continues  team  teaching 
projects,  allowing  teachers  to  work  simultaneously  with  large  and  small  groups. 
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SUMMARY 

OF  PARTICIPATION 

Approx.  No. 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No. 

of  Teacher 

Year 

of  Students 

Teachers 

Teams 

Aides 

1964-65 

9,000 

288 

95 

95 

1965-66 

17.01)0 

614 

197 

197 

1966-67 

23,000 

937 

298 

298 

1967-68 

15.0011 

580 

181 

181 

1968-69 

16.990 

602 

181 

181 

1969-70 

17.3:6 

641 

181 

181 

No 

of  County 

N 

o.  of  City 

No.  of 

No.  of  Adminis. 

Administrative 

Administrative 

Year 

Schools 

Units 

Units 

Units 

1964-65 

95 

77 

49 

28 

1965-66 

192 

111 

69 

42 

1966-67 

228 

121 

76 

45 

1967-68 

176 

115 

75 

40 

1968-69 

175 

110 

74 

36 

1969-7U 

173 

117 

79 

38 

Promising  Practices.  Many  practices  which  show  new  departures  in  elementary  edu- 
cation are  being  field-tested  by  participating  CSIP  schools.  Team  planning  is  considered  a  "must" 
by  the  teacher  teams:  team  reaching,  a  shared  procedure  in  which  teachers  cooperately  assume  the 
responsibility  of  directing  the  learning  experiences  of  assigned  groups  of  students  varying  from  60 
to  200  or  more,  is  opening  many  new  education  vistas.  As  a  result  of  experimentation  done  by  CSIP 
teams  in  developing  nongraded  or  multigraded  organizational  patterns,  an  increasing  number  of 
administrative  units  are  adopting  such  patterns  for  their  entire  systems. 

The  use  of  teacher  aides  to  relieve  teachers  of  clerical  duties  and  other  nonprofession- 
al functions  has  paid  great  dividends  by  making  it  possible  for  the  teachers  to  devote  more  time  to 
planning  and  instruction,  which,  in  turn,  has  enabled  the  teachers  to  more  nearly  meet  the  personal 
and  social  needs  of  the  individual  children. 

While  major  focus  continues  to  be  placed  on  curriculum  changes  in  language  arts  and 
arithmetic,  the  conceptual  approach  to  the  social  studies  curriculum  in  the  primary  grades  is  receiv- 
ing particular  emphasis  also.  Like-wise,  experimental  programs,  designed  to  measure  pupil  gains  in 
cognitive  learning  as  a  result  of  intensive  training  in  the  use  of  audiovisual  techniques  and  equip- 
ment, have  significantly  influenced  teacher  techniques. 

The  television  series.  "Exploring  the  World  of  Science,"  an  experimental  program 
developed  by  CSIP  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  continues  to 
be  the  springboard  to  new  experiences  for  the  54.000  children  and  2,000  teachers  who  view  it  regu- 
larly. A  new  CSIP  production.  "Changing  Patterns  in  Elementary  Schools,"  made  its  debut  in  the 
spring  of  1970  and  shows  teachers  and  children  at  work  in  three  CSIP  schools. 

Approximately  50  college  consultants  work  with  CSIP  teams  throughout  the  State  in 
developing  patterns  of  organizational  change:  and  in  formulating  programs  directed  toward  the 
needs  of  children  in  the  community,  and  in  terms  of  ability,  background,  and  philosophy  of  the 
local  school  personnel. 


ESEA,  Title  III 

Teachers  in  Carteret  County's  Marine  Science  Center  use  the  ocean  for  a  classroom. 

In  Bertie  County  elementary  students  make  paper  and  silkscreen  prints  in  an  industrial  arts  lesson. 

Vocational  education  students  in  Watauga  County  built  a  chalet  for  the  school  custo- 


Carleret  County's  Marine  Science  Cenler,  Elemenlary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  Title  III  project,  offers  students  a  chance  to  study  the  sea. 
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dian.  In  Greene  County  mothers  are  paid  as  aides  to  teach  in  an  experimental  kindergarten  for  dis- 
advantages four-  and  five-year-olds.  In  Durham  there  is  a  special  school  for  pregnant  girls.  And.  in 
Burlington  leadership  and  in-service  training  for  a  completely  nongraded  elementary  school  is  pro- 
vided by  Title  III. 

These  are  some  of  the  experimental  programs  in  North  Carolina  funded  through  Title 
III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Since  it  began  operation  in  1965,  approximate- 
ly SI  2  million  of  Title  III  funds  have  been  used  in  the  State  for  the  development  and  initial  manage- 
ment of  innovative  educational  programs. 

Three-year  experiments  in  every  phase  of  education  are  funded  by  Title  III;  and  cur- 
rently there  are  45  operational  projects.  The  overall  aim  of  the  program  is  to  effect  a  systematic. 
trial-and-error  approach  to  solving  the  problems  which  educators  are  facing  today,  by  thoroughly 
evaluating  and  interpreting  the  data  made  available  through  these  projects. 

The  Report  of  the  Governor's  Study  Commission  on  the  Public  School  System  of  North 
Carolina.  1968.  documented  a  number  of  critical  educational  needs  in  the  State:  four  of  which  the 
Title  III  program  has  focused  attention:  improving  the  success  rate  of  first  graders;  increasing  teach- 
er effectiveness  in  integrated  classroom;  increasing  non-gradedness  in  the  primary  grades;  and  im- 
proving educational  opportunities  for  rural  children. 

Funds  are  provided  through  Title  III  for  five  operational  experimental  kindergartens, 
in  which  concentrated  attention  is  placed  on  language  and  math  skills,  social  and  emotional  develop- 
ment, and  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  child.  There  are  also  programs  in  the  area  of  pupil  person- 
nel services  for  preschool  and  primary  age  children  who  have  special  needs. 

Individualized  instruction  is  widely  encouraged  among  all  the  projects.  In  addition. 
emphasis  is  placed  on  in-service  education,  the  development  and  packaging  of  materials,  new  and 
productive  teaching  techniques,  and  methods  of  helping  teachers  become  more  aware  of  the  needs 
of  pupils. 

Title  111  programs  in  North  Carolina  are  often  used  as  model  centers  for  the  demon- 
stration of  promising  practices;  moreover,  a  number  of  Title  III  projects  have  received  national 
acclaim  for  demonstrating  innovative  and  progressive  approaches  to  education. 

RESEARCH  AND  INFORMATION  CENTER 

The  purpose  of  the  Research  and  Information  Center  is  to  maintain  and  disseminate 
a  comprehensive  store  of  research  and  other  educational  information  to  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  other  school  personnel  in  the  State.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  providing  infor- 
mation to  personnel  who  are  in  the  process  of  planning  new  programs:  collecting  and  disseminating 
information  about  experimental  programs  within  the  State  and  total  educational  community:  and 
assisting  personnel  at  the  local  school  level  in  establishing  and  using  information  centers. 

The  Research  and  Information  Center  was  created  in  1960  with  State  fund  as  a  sup- 
portive arm  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  for  some  time  served  only  its  person- 
nel. Later  federal  funding  (NDEA.  Title  III)  made  possible  the  expansion  of  the  Center's  facilities 
and  its  holdings.  The  advent  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  opened  new  vistas, 
and  Title  V  funds  were  made  available  to  maintain  the  ERIC  (Educational  Resources  Information 
Center)  program. 

The  ERIC  program  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  is  the  most  unique,  effective,  and 
inexpensive  method  for  the  dissemination  of  educational  information  in  the  nation.  It  serves  as  a 
nationwide  information  service  and  attempts  to  place  the  results  of  new  educational  research  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  need  it  — teachers,  administrators,  researchers  — and  to  do  so  on  an  up-to- 
date  basis  at  a  nominal  cost.  To  date  approximately  40.000  titles  have  been  disseminated  in  micro- 
fiche format  and  about  1500  titles  are  disseminated  monthly.  Ownership  of  all  ERIC  documents  and 
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A  Reader-Printer  in  the  Research  and  Information  Center  allows  the  user  not 

onlj  to  read  the  printed  information  as  it  is  projected  on  the  screen,  but  also 

to  have  a  photoduplicated  copy  of  it  at  the  push  of  a  button. 


products  and  a  continuing  order  for  all  documents  places  the  Research  and  Information  Center  in 
the  strategic  position  of  insuring  the  State's  educational  community  access  to  this  vital  and  relevant 
store  of  information.  Computer  retrieval  of  ERIC  input  has  improved  retrieval  and  dissemination 
activities. 

Collections  maintained  include  a  comprehensive  store  of  research  information  and 
resources  including  back  (microfilm)  and  current  issues  of  275  journals,  selected  dissertations  on 
microfilm,  basic  education  indexes  and  abstracts,  standard  references,  collections  of  annotated  bib- 
liographies, complete  ERIC  dissemination  on  microfiche  and  all  ERIC  products,  relevant  pamph- 
lets and  government  publications,  subscriptions  to  news  and  research  services,  PREP  (Putting  Re- 
search into  Educational  Practice)  materials,  files  on  ERIC  Clearinghouse  activities,  special  files  on 
North  Carolina  public  schools,  and  equipment  for  reproducing  materials.  In  addition,  cooperative 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  regional  libraries  and  centers  for  supplementing  the  resources 
of  the  Research  and  Information  Center. 

The  Research  and  Information  Center  provides  a  wide  variety  of  services,  including 
activities  enabling  State  Department  personnel  and  others  to  become  aware  of  all  materials  in  the 
extensive  collections  now  available  and  to  use  these  materials  to  greatest  advantage  within  the  Cen- 
ter itself;  activities,  varied  in  terms  of  user  needs,  in  the  broad  area  of  education  information  dis- 
semination, including  those  requested  and  those  initiated  by  the  staff  in  anticipation  of  user  needs; 
activities  to  keep  personnel  in  the  State  Department  and  other  educators  continually  aware  of  spe- 
cific educational  activities,  completed  and  in  progress,  throughout  the  State  and  the  nation;  execu- 
tion of  policies  and  processes  which  result  in  a  centralized  ordering  and  processing  system;  and  a 
centralized  storage,  retrieval,  and  dissemination  system  for  comprehensive  materials  collections 
and  evaluation  of  all  incoming  pamphlets,  brochures,  position  papers,  government  publications, 
and  inter-state  publications. 
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GOVERNORS  SCHOOL 

The  Governors  School  of  North  Carolina,  an  eight-week  summer  program  for  aca- 
demically gifted  and  artistically  talented  high  school  students,  has  been  held  since  1963  at  Salem 
College  in  Winston-Salem.  Financial  support  for  the  first  three  years  was  provided  by  funds  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  and  businesses  and  foundations  in  Winston-Salem. 

The  program  was  taken  over  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  1966  and  has  continued 
as  a  permanent  educational  institution  under  the  general  authority  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  the  special  authority  of  a  twelve-member  Board  of  Governors.  An  executive  committee  of  the 
Board  and  an  administrative  staff  are  directly  responsible  for  conduct  of  the  School. 

Four  hundred  boys  and  girls  from  the  rising  junior  and  senior  classes  are  selected  each 
year  from  recommendations  by  local  school  superintendents.  Within  space  and  budget  limitations, 
efforts  are  made  by  the  staff  to  select  representation  from  all  administrative  units  in  order  to  have 
favorable  distribution  of  boys  and  girls,  fields  of  study,  and  minority  groups.  No  pupil  may  attend 
more  than  one  summer  session.  Board,  room,  laundry  and  most  instructional  materials  are  furnished 
without  charge. 

Since  the  eight-week  program  is  insufficient  for  the  achievement  of  mastery  in  any 
field  of  endeavor,  the  role  of  the  school  is  one  of  "opening  windows"  to  twentieth-century  concepts, 
of  serving  as  a  model  for  the  teaching  of  superior  students  throughout  the  State,  and  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  teachers  in  new  methods  of  inspiring  and  encouraging  creative  students. 
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No  grades  or  unit  credits  are  given  for  participation  in  this  exploratory  program.  The 
curriculum  is  designed  to  supplement,  not  supplant,  the  offerings  of  the  local  schools.  It  seeks  to  go 
beyond  the  framework  of  established  curricula  and  procedures,  to  project  new  theories,  and  to  in- 
vent new  practices  which  may  hold  promise  for  improved  education  of  the  gifted.  The  curriculum 
of  the  Governor's  School  has  three  main  areas  of  learning  activity,  each  with  its  own  emphasis  on 
an  important  aspect  of  personality  development;  and  yet  all  are  thoroughly  integrated  and  comple- 
mentary to  one  another: 

Special  Aptitude  Development.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  class  time  is  devoted 
to  the  area  of  the  student's  special  aptitude  (including  dance,  drama,  English,  French,  mathematics, 
music,  natural  science,  painting  and  social  science)  with  faculty  and  materials  specially  selected  to 
introduce  the  latest  developments  in  the  field. 

General  Conceptual  Development.  The  area  of  expanding  interests  and  knowledge 
beyond  an  individual's  concentrated  specialty,  which  includes  the  whole  spectrum  of  advancing 
knowledge,  emphasizes  the  integrative  principles  of  knowledge  by  which  narrow  specialties  are 
transcended  and  seen  as  incomplete  parts  of  the  whole. 

Personal  and  Social  Development.  In  this  area  the  study  of  the  psychological  "differ- 
entness"  involving  giftedness  is  explored.  Biographies  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  society  are 
used  to  foster  an  understanding  of  the  responsibilities  inherent  with  talent.  With  the  strengthening 
of  personalities  by  open  discussion,  reading,  and  constant  association  with  others  of  outstanding 
talents,  it  is  hoped  that  students  may  free  themselves  for  the  fullest  development  of  their  potentials 
as  the  creative  leaders  of  the  future. 

Although  only  400  of  the  many  gifted  young  people  in  the  State  can  be  invited  to  at- 
tend each  summer  session,  this  experiment  in  education  reaches  many  others  through  those  who 
attend  and  through  the  hundreds  of  educators  who  visit  the  School  each  session.  In  addition,  lesson 
plans  prepared  by  the  staff  are  distributed  throughout  the  State. 

In  1970  an  In-service  Institute  for  the  training  of  25  teachers  of  the  gifted  was  initiated 
in  conjunction  with  the  Governor's  School.  These  teachers,  selected  from  all  areas  of  the  State, 
were  chosen  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Through  this  effort,  theories,  innovations, 
and  promising  practices  will  be  disseminated  throughout  the  State,  thereby  benefiting  the  total  pro- 
gram for  the  gifted  and  talented. 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  ADVANCEMENT  SCHOOL 

The  North  Carolina  Advancement  School,  a  residential  school  located  in  Winston- 
Salem,  was  funded  by  the  State  in  1967  to  conduct  research  into  the  causes  of  underachievement 
and  to  experiment  with  approaches  toward  remedying  this  problem.  Since  the  school  opened  in  1968, 
more  than  700  boys  from  grades  four  through  eight  have  been  referred  by  local  schools 
from  throughout  the  State. 

The  Instructional  Program.  The  underachiever,  as  defined  by  the  Advancement  School, 
is  a  student  of  average  or  above-average  intelligence  who  is  not  achieving  in  school  at  the  level  of 
which  he  is  capable.  At  the  Advancement  School,  the  specific  learning  problems  of  students  are 
determined  through  diagnostic  tests,  after  which  specific  programs  are  prescribed  to  meet  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  each  student.  The  instructional  program  is  based  on  personal  counseling  as  a  means 
of  helping  underachievers  recognize  and  understand  their  problems,  both  academic  and  emotional, 
and,  in  turn,  begin  to  seek  help  in  resolving  these  problems.  The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  effect 
positive  change  in  behavior  and  in  attitudes,  which,  in  turn,  will  result  in  improved  academic  perfor- 
mance. This  approach  has  proved  effective  with  a  large  percentage  of  students  who  have  attended 
the  Advancement  School. 
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The  Research  Program.  The  Advancement  School,  in  reality,  is  primarily  a  research 
institution  and  has  carried  out  research  studies  focusing  attention  on  two  areas:  (DA  description  of 
the  underachiever  in  order  to  define  his  particular  needs;  and  (2)  experimentation  with  programs 
designed  to  meet  these  needs. 

Evidence  has  revealed  that  the  underachiever  is  at  least  one  year  behind  his  classmates 
in  reading,  math,  and  study  skills.  He  exhibits  extreme  behavior,  which  can  be  categorized  as  either 
passive  or  aggressive.  He  is  alienated  from  school  and  school-related  activities  and  views  himself 
unfavorably  at  home,  at  school,  and  in  social  situations.  He  tends  to  place  responsibility  for  his  suc- 
cess or  failures  on  others— teachers,  parents,  the  school  — rather  than  assume  responsibility  for  his 
own  learning  and  his  own  behavior. 

Based  on  this  knowledge,  various  approaches  to  working  with  underachievers  within 
the  classroom  have  been  researched  by  the  Advancement  School.  Among  the  most  successful  ap- 
proaches have  been  those  in  which  the  underachiever  has  been  given  the  opportunity  to  direct  his 
own  learning  experiences  and  to  progress  at  his  own  pace.  Evaluation  by  the  student  himself,  rather 
than  by  his  teacher  or  his  classmates,  has  also  proved  to  be  effective  in  increasing  achievement.  Ex- 
perimental classes  have  included  those  in  mathematics  in  which  kinesthetic  or  manipulative  mater- 
ials were  used.  Teams  of  teachers  for  various  areas  of  the  curriculum  have  also  been  used. 

Related  Research.  A  testing  program  was  carried  out  in  early  1970  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  school  systems  in  the  State.  Boys  and  girls  in  grades  six  and  seven  were  tested  to  allow  com- 
parison of  typical  students  with  underachievers.  The  North  Carolina  Advancement  School  Student 
Behavior  Inventory  was  developed  and  standardized  with  the  assistance  of  over  200  classroom  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools.  This  inventory,  measuring  behavior  of  students  in  the  classroom,  is  viewed 
as  a  possible  means  of  predicting  underachievement  as  well  as  enabling  schools  to  group  students 
for  specific  treatment  programs.  Another  test  developed  at  the  Advancement  School,  a  learning 
modalities  test,  has  been  used  on  an  experimental  basis  to  determine  whether  underachievers  learn 
in  a  manner  different  from  normal-achieving  students. 

In  addition  to  the  School's  research  program,  parent  involvement  has  also 
been  an  important  aspect  of  the  School's  work.  Each  term,  workshops  are  held  with  parents  to  ex- 
plore more  effective  ways  of  helping  their  sons.  A  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  student  is  sent 
to  his  parents  and  home  school  at  the  conclusion  of  the  boy's  stay  at  the  Advancement  School. 

Summary.  The  experimental  programs  carried  out  at  the  Advancement  School  are 
designed  on  the  basis  of  their  adaptability  to  public  school  settings.  Workshops  are  con- 
ducted throughout  the  year  and  for  six  weeks  each  summer  to  share  with  other  educators  the  find- 
ings of  the  Advancement  School.  In  addition,  periodic  reports  and  monthly  newsletters  are  published 
in  an  effort  to  keep  the  public  schools  informed  about  the  work  of  the  School. 
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IX.  OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
Public 

FEDERAL  SCHOOLS 

The  Federal  government  operates  elementary  and  secondary  schools  at  two  military 
bases,  Camp  Lejeune  and  Fort  Bragg,  and  one  school  is  operated  at  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 


SPECIAL  STATE-SUPPORTED  SCHOOLS 

Several  State-supported  institutions,  established  for  certain  specific  purposes,  also 
provide  instructional  programs.  They  are  the  following: 

Eastern  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf,  Wilson 

Governor  Morehead  School,  Raleigh 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf,  Morganton 

Eastern  Carolina  Training  School,  Rocky  Mount 

Jackson  Training  School,  Concord 

Juvenile  Evaluation  Center,  Swannanoa 

Leonard  Training  School,  McCain 

Morrison  Training  School,  Hoffman 

State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Eagle  Springs 

State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Kinston 

The  first  three  institutions  are  for  blind  and  deaf  children  and  are  operated  under  inde- 
pendent boards  of  trustees.  The  latter  seven  are  operated  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  North 
Carolina  Board  of  Juvenile  Correction. 


COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  AND  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTES 

General  Statute  1 15A,  enacted  by  the  1963  General  Assembly,  provided  the  legal  frame- 
work for  the  establishment,  organization,  and  administration  of  community  colleges,  technical  in- 
stitutes, and  industrial  education  centers  under  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  local  boards  of 
trustees.  While  the  law  provides  for  industrial  education  centers,  all  such  institutions  in  existence 
in  1963  have  been  converted  to  community  colleges  or  technical  institutes  because  of  the  limited 
offerings  authorized.  To  date,  15  community  colleges  and  39  technical  institutes  have  been  establish- 
ed, and  95  percent  of  the  State's  population  lives  within  commuting  distance  of  one  of  the  54  institu- 
tions. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF 

COMMUNITY 

COLLEGES 

FALL  QUARTER 

ENROLLMENT 

(Does  not 

include  extension  enrollment) 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Anson  T.  I. 

78 

73 

105 

101 

Asheville-Buncombe  T.   I. 

711 

717 

819 

811 

Beaufort  County  T.  I. 

27 

69 

183 

295 

Bladen  T.  I. 

135 

169 

Caldwell  C.  C.  &  T.  I. 

232 

366 

421 

510 

Cape  Fear  T.  I. 

146 

247 

410 

494 

Carteret    T.    I. 

151 

159 

108 

260 

Catawba  Valley  T.  I. 

498 

740 

955 

987 

Central  Carolina  T.   I. 

199 

207 

259 

298 

Central  Piedmont  C.  C. 

2,450 

3,105 

4,307 

5,459 

Cleveland  County  T.   I. 

66 

130 

187 

221 

Coastal  Carolina  C.  C. 

127 

319 

493 

524 

College  of  the  Albemarle 

579 

665 

700 

737 

Craven  T.  I. 

117 

159 

186 

311 

Davidson   County   C.  C. 

356 

566 

746 

941 

Durham  T.  I. 

393 

548 

496 

617 

Edgecombe  County  T.  I. 

78 

120 

Fayetteville  T.  I. 

588 

656 

769 

759 

Forsyth  T.  I. 

594 

924 

896 

864 

Gaston  College 

1,380 

1,579 

1,588 

1,626 

Guilford  T.  I. 

579 

527 

676 

810 

Halifax  County  T.  I. 

154 

264 

Haywood  T.  I. 

134 

188 

211 

205 

Henderson  County  T.  I.* 

Isothermal  C.  C. 

187 

334 

480 

493 

James  Sprunt  Inst. 

162 

181 

185 

288 

Johnston  County  T,  I.* 

Lenoir  C.  C. 

746 

962 

1,189 

1,373 

Martin  T.  I. 

94 

150 

McDowell  T.  I. 

86 

158 

136 

180 

Montgomery  T.  I. 

46 

101 

Nash   T.    I. 

93 

118 

Pamlico  T.  I. 

30 

20 

56 

79 

Person  County  T.  I.* 

Pitt  T.  I. 

314 

480 

474 

612 

Randolph  T.  I. 

139 

213 

278 

284 

Richmond  T.  I. 

163 

198 

359 

351 

Roanoke-Chowan  T.  I. 

91 

290 

Robeson  T.  I. 

73 

116 

209 

185 

Rockingham  C.  C. 

460 

804 

969 

1,034 

Rowan  T.  I. 

408 

431 

623 

632 

Sampson  T.  I. 

65 

120 

138 

168 

Sandhills  C.  C. 

638 

829 

891 

1 ,07 1 

Southeastern  C.  C. 

487 

725 

780 

1,106 

Southwestern  T.  I. 

99 

202 

204 

238 

Surry  C.  C. 

244 

535 

648 

8110 

T.  I.  of  Alamance 

502 

611 

647 

742 

Tri-County  T.  I. 

22 

39 

69 

154 

Vance  County  T.  I.* 

W.   W.   Holding  T.   I. 

432 

532 

626 

634 

Wayne  C.  C. 

492 

607 

862 

1 ,079 

Western  Piedmont  C.  C. 

432 

684 

770 

884 

Wilkes  C.  C. 

340 

553 

696 

785 

Wilson  County  T.  I. 

258 

381 

415 

416 

TOTAL 

16.184 

21,659 

26.910 

31,630 

C.  C.  means  community  college 

wilh  two-year  college 

transfer  programs,  occupa 

iona!  prog 

.mis,  and  adull 

education  programs. 

T.  I.  means  technical  inst 

lute  w 

ith  occupational  prog 

rams 

and  adult  education 

programs. 

'New  institutions  approved  by  the  1969  General  Asse 

nbly 

1.1K 


SENIOR  INSTITUTIONS 

The  State  supports  a  university  system  made  up  of  the  six  senior  institutions  of  higher 
learning  comprising  the  Consolidated  University,  plus  nine  regional  universities.  In  addition,  the 
State  provides  support  to  the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  a  senior  institution  below  the  uni- 
versity level. 


ENROLLMENT  IN  SENIOR  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 

OF  HIGHER 

LEARNING 

(As 

of  October  of  Each 

Year) 

Consolidated  University 

1949-50 

1954-55 

1959-60 

1964-65 

1968-69 

1969-70 

N.  C.  State  University 

4,600 

4,280 

6,117 

8,878 

11,964 

12.691 

UNC-Asheville 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

869 

UNC-Chapel  Hill 

7,419 

6,061 

7,959 

12,155 

16,233 

16,430 

UNC-Charlotte 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,351 

3.085 

UNC-G  reensboro 

2,190 

2,340 

2.641 

4,249 

5,889 

6,423 

UNC-Wiiminpton 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,425 

Consolidated  Univ.  Total 

14,209 

12.681 

16,717 

25,282 

36.437 

40.923 

Other  Public  Institutions 

Appalachian  State  University 

1,260 

1,452 

2,264 

3,428 

5,580 

6,252 

Asheville-Biltmore 

287 

308 

398 

470 

748 

— 

Charlotte 

323 

341 

881 

1,512 

— 

— 

East  Carolina  University 

1.659 

2.363 

4,045 

6,599 

9,258 

9.788 

Elizabeth  City  State  University 

476 

439 

546 

998 

1,009 

1.039 

Fayetteville  State  University 

538 

626 

575 

1,145 

1.243 

1.137 

N.  C.  A  &  T  State  University 

2,832 

2,122 

2,006 

3,227 

3.844 

3.714 

N.  C.  Central   University 

1,146 

1,406 

1,884 

2,651 

3.042 

3,290 

Pembroke  State  University 

153 

161 

411 

1,058 

1,564 

1,696 

Western  Carolina  University 

608 

897 

1,501 

2,431 

4.310 

4,670 

Wilmington 

293 

250 

557 

968 

1,240 

— 

Winston-Salem  State  University 

463 

796 

912 

1,115 

1,301 

1,346 

N.  C.   School  of  the   Arts 

— 

— 

— 

— 

218 

256 

Other  Public  Senior  Institutions 

Total 

10.038 

11.161 

15,980 

25,602 

33,357 

33,188 

GRAND  TOTAL  PUBLIC  SENIOR 

INSTITUTIONS 

24,247 

23,842 

32.697 

50,884 

69,794 

74,111 

Nonpublic  Schools 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 

A  large  number  of  nonpublic  kindergartens  are  operated  either  privately  or  by  church 
organizations.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  135  approved  nonpublic  kindergartens  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

During  the  school  year  1969-70,  there  were  a  total  of  201  nonpublic  schools  operated 
in  North  Carolina.  Seventeen  of  these  schools  contained  secondary  grades  (9-12)  only,  128  had  ele- 
mentary grades  (1-8)  only,  and  56  schools  had  both  elementary  and  secondary  grades.  Enrollment 
in  grades  1-8  was  22,523  and  in  grades  9-12  was  4,948  for  a  total  of  27,471 . 

Of  the  201  nonpublic  schools  operated,  77  were  private  or  non-secretarian,  51  were 
Catholic.  23  were  Seventh  Day  Adventist.  16  were  Baptist,  and  the  remainder  were  affiliated  with 
13  other  denominations. 
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BUSINESS  COLLEGES  AND  TRADE  SCHOOLS 

There  are  28  private  business  colleges  and  13  private  trade  schools  licensed  and  ap- 
proved under  the  General  Statutes  to  operate  in  North  Carolina.  These  schools  operate  under  stan- 
dards issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction.  Licenses  are  issued  on  an  annual  basis  and  must  be  renewed  each  year  on 
July  1.  Supervisory  visits  are  made  to  all  licensed  schools. 

A  high  school  diploma  or  a  high  school  equivalency  certificate  issued  by  a  State  De- 
partment of  Education  is  required  for  enrollment  in  diploma  courses  offered  by  the  business  col- 
leges. The  total  annual  enrollment  in  the  28  private  business  colleges  and  the  13  private  trade  schools 
is  approximately  7.500  students. 

COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

There  were  (in  1969-70)  41  classified  private  and  church-related  institutions  of  higher 
learning  operating  in  North  Carolina  not  including  a  seminary  for  graduate  students  and  three  Bible 
Colleges.  Of  the  41  institutions.  29  were  senior  or  four-year  institutions  and  12  were  junior  colleges. 
The  accompanying  table  shows  the  enrollment  in  these  institutions  as  of  October  for  the  years  indi- 
cated. 


ENROLLMENT  IN 

NON-PUBLIC   INSTITUTIONS 

OF 

HIGHER 

LEARNING 

1949-50 

to  1969-70 

(As  of  Oclobe 

r  for  Each  Year) 

INSTITUTIONS 

Senior  Colleges  and  Universities 

1949-50 

1954-55 

1959-60 

1964-65 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Atlantic  Christian  College 

502 

496 

1.219 

1,289 

1,567 

1,544 

Barber-Scotia  College 

156 

185 

222 

315 

609 

560 

Belmont  Abbey  College 

— 

270 

497 

667 

819 

775 

Bennett  College 

482 

450 

490 

591 

684 

627 

Black  Mountain 

48 

16 

— 

— 





Campbell  College 

— 

— 

— 

2,002 

2,402 

2.306 

Catawba  College 

766 

539 

767 

868 

1.051 

1.046 

Davidson  College 

883 

844 

912 

1.006 

1.035 

1,033 

Duke  University 

5,084 

5,026 

5,766 

6,695 

7,320 

7,734 

Elon  College 

832 

884 

1,304 

1,320 

1,817 

1.843 

Flora  MacDonald 

223 

281 

381 

— 

— 

— 

Gardner-Webb  College 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.448 

Greensboro  College 

351 

354 

489 

533 

690 

676 

Guilford  College 

562 

574 

1.251 

1,661 

1,601 

1.782 

High  Point  College 

748 

855 

1.044 

1.558 

1.333 

1.131 

J.  C  Smith  University 

697 

634 

810 

1.048 

1.339 

1.244 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College 

792 

882 

965 

1,212 

1.309 

1.314 

Livingstone  College 

351 

388 

561 

704 

859 

809 

Mars  Hill  College 

— 

— 

— 

1.324 

1.268 

1.257 

Meredith  College 

538 

619 

706 

870 

863 

946 

Methodist  College 

— 

— 

— 

614 

982 

894 

Montreal-Anderson 

152 

181 

— 

— 

— 

— 

N.  C.  Wesleyan  College 

— 

— 

— 

565 

643 

645 

Pheiffer  College 

— 

— 

717 

843 

958 

834 

Queens  College 

377 

434 

631 

925 

809 

705 

Sacred  Heart  College 

— 

— 

— 

— 

467 

455 

St.  Andrews  College 

— 

— 

■ — 

909 

900 

898 

St.  Augustine's  College 

453 

449 

473 

733 

1,039 

1.109 

Salem  College 

323 

336 

443 

500 

552 

547 

Shaw  University 

802 

521 

572 

721 

1,085 

1.203 

Wake  Forest  University 

2,172 

1,704 

2.5115 

2.920 

3.177 

3  210 

Warren  Wilson  College 

— 

— 

— 

— 

376 

41)1 

SR.  COLLEGES  &  UNIV.  TOTAL 

17,294 

16,922 

!2.725 

32.393 

37,554 

18,976 
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ENROLLMENT  IN  NON-PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING, 

cont. 

1949-50  to  1969-70 

(As  of  October  for  Each  Year) 

Junior  Colleges 

1949-50 

1954-55 

1959-60 

1964-65 

1968-69 

1969-70 

Belmont  Abbey 

159 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Brevard  College 

405 

219 

411 

431 

639 

614 

Campbell 

362 

452 

914 

— 

— 

— 

Chowan  College 

127 

301 

458 

1,155 

1,338 

1,316 

Gardner-Webb 

430 

356 

533 

909 

1,303 

— 

Immanuel  Lutheran 

49 

34 

30 

— 

— 

— 

Kittrell  College 

— 

— 

— 

180 

316 

334 

Lees-McRae  College 

254 

316 

327 

510 

687 

631 

Louisburg  College 

214 

202 

440 

663 

823 

815 

Mars  Hill 

910 

862 

1,056 

— 

— 

— 

Mitchell  College 

272 

117 

183 

557 

539 

578 

Montreat-Anderson  College 

— 

— 

108 

339 

466 

470 

Mt.  Olive  Junior  College 

— 

— 

117 

260 

346 

313 

Oak  Ridge  Military 

79 

54 

57 

52 

— 

— 

Peace  College 

230 

212 

266 

373 

429 

471 

PfeifTer 

289 

350 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Presbyterian 

165 

93 

259 

— 

— 

— 

Sacred  Heart 

51 

174 

178 

196 

— 

— 

St.  Genevieve 

80 

82 

— 

— 

— 

— 

St.  Mary's  Junior  College 

215 

203 

256 

279 

346 

322 

Southwood  College 

65 

146 

54 

167 

272 

209 

Vardell  Hall 

— 

— 

— 

— 

51 

— 

Warren  Wilson 

82 

143 

224 

257 

— 

— 

Wingate  College 

224 

253 

796 

1,320 

1,588 

1,607 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES  TOTAL 

4,662 

4,569 

6,667 

7,648 

9,143 

7,680 

Theological  Seminary  and 

Bible  Colleges: 

Southeastern  Baptist  Theological 

Seminary 

— 

376 

734 

555 

582 

570 

John  Wesley  College 

— 

— 

28 

41 

61 

40 

Piedmont  Bible  College 

— 

164 

142 

188 

329 

365 

Southern  Pilgrim  College 

— 

69 

29 

67 

94 

77 

THEOL.  SEM.  &  BIBLE  COL.  TOTAL 

609 

933 

851 

1,066 

1,052 
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X.  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Improving  the  Public  Schools 


Education,  synonymous  with  fulfillment  and  liberation,  is  for  everyone;  it  is  a  lifetime 
process;  and.  in  a  very  real  sense,  it  is  everybody's  business.  Survival  in  a  world  filled  with  unprece- 
dented ills,  uncertainties,  and  opportunities  demands  aggressive  leadership  in  altering  patterns  of 
education  to  include  emphasis  on  realistic  and  relevant  problems  of  the  day.  The  primary  role  of 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  that  of  initiating,  planning,  and  coordinating  efforts 
for  the  continuing  improvement  of  all  aspects  of  education  throughout  the  State.  At  the  local  level, 
though  public  schools  also  are  responsible  for  initiating,  planning,  and  coordinating,  they  are  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  implementation  of  positive  concepts  and  promising  practices.  To  the  same 
degree  which  educational  leadership  is  exercised  at  the  State  level,  educational  leadership  emerges 
at  the  local  level. 

Education  for  All.  Increasingly,  education  for  all,  as  a  major  social  concept,  is  being 
implemented  throughout  the  State.  As  a  result  of  many  efforts  over  many  years,  educational  pro- 
grams now  exist  for  all  youth  in  North  Carolina.  These  programs  are  in  constant  need  of  reappraisal 
in  terms  of  strengthening  them  or  of  finding  alternatives  which  might  be  more  productive.  In  empha- 
sizing this  process,  continuing  stress  must  be  placed  on  diversified  programs  for  a  diversified  pupil 
population. 

Education,  a  Lifetime  Process.  No  longer  are  rigid  limitations  set  for  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  the  learning  process.  Awareness  of  the  importance  of  learning  in  the  early  years  has  led  to 
increasing  emphasis  on  early  childhood  education;  and  the  knowledge  that  lifelong  learning  is  more 
and  more  necessary  has  led  to  many  formalized  efforts  beyond  high  school.  The  concept  that  educa- 
tion is  a  journey,  not  a  destination,  — a  continuing  process  rather  than  a  final  product  — suggests  the 
necessity  for  creating  an  atmosphere  in  which  increasing  opportunities  for  lifelong  learning  abound. 

Education,  Everybody's  Business.  No  longer  is  the  school  the  only  agency  responsible 
for  education;  no  longer  can  education  operate  in  isolation.  The  role  of  public  education  must  be 
defined  in  terms  of  the  roles  of  other  agencies;  and  increasingly,  it  must  become  a  total,  coordinated 
community  responsibility,  utilizing  all  available  resources  in  terms  of  identified  needs.  As  various 
aspects  of  the  total  environment  are  accepted  as  relevant  to  education,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  guarantee  productive  planning  through  creative  interaction  among  all  agencies  which  have  a 
stake  in  education. 

This  cooperative,  well-coordinated  approach  toward  revitalizing  education  will  likely 
suggest  the  desirability  and  the  responsibility  for  change  relative  to  many  aspects  of  education  — 
changes  in  organization  and  administration,  including  approaches  to  decision-making;  changes  in 
curricula;  in  techniques  of  teaching;  in  facilities  and  their  use;  in  the  use  of  instructional  materials; 
in  grouping;  in  the  use  of  personnel;  changes  in  the  areas  of  requirements  and  electives,  testing, 
evaluative  techniques,  promotion,  and  the  like. 

Allocating  Responsibilities.  Though  education,  in  a  very  real  sense,  is  everybody's 
business,  leadership  responsibilities  for  the  total  education  of  each  student  must  be  allocated  and 
coordinated  at  all  levels.  This  concept  implies  the  continuation  of  productive  patterns  of  organiza- 
tion, administration,  supervision,  and  teaching,  and  the  discontinuance  of  nonproductive  practices. 
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Awareness  that  the  total  environment  is  relevant  to  education  suggests  that,  in  the 
future,  patterns  of  allocating  responsibilities  must  undergo  drastic  change.  The  school  of  tomorrow 
can  more  nearly  fulfill  its  obligations  if  responsibilities  are  effectively  allocated  and  coordinated 
among  the  increasing  number  of  agencies  and  individuals  who  best  can  contribute  to  the  ongoing 
learning  of  each  individual. 

In  this  framework,  concepts  of  leadership  also  will  undergo  change,  and  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  education  will  be  shared.  In  the  future,  it  is  likely  that  a  major  role  of  the  public 
schools  will  be  that  of  coordinating  responsibilities  for  the  learning  experiences  of  youth.  The  ef- 
fective implementation  of  this  concept  will  tend  to  lessen  fragmentation  and  duplication  which 
now  exist. 

Change,  a  Major  Avenue  to  Progress.  To  learn  is  to  change!  And  education  is  a  pro- 
cess that  changes  the  learner.  For  this  reason,  schools  no  longer  can  be  justified  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  their  being  preservers  of  the  heritage  and  protectors  of  traditional  values.  As  purposes  in 
education  change,  goals  also  must  be  reformulated  in  terms  of  realistic  life  situations.  The  achieve- 
ment of  these  goals  inevitably  demands  certain  planned  innovations  and  changes.  Educators  in  par- 
ticular must  be  keenly  aware  of  the  rapidly  changing  world  in  which  we  live  and  of  the  necessity 
for  thinking  and  planning  in  terms  of  constructive  change. 

The  concept  of  change  itself  demands  continuing  and  thoughtful  study,  both  at  the 
State  and  the  local  level.  It  should  be  recognized,  for  example,  that  innovation  of  itself  is  neither 
good  nor  evil;  that  there  should  always  be  valid  reasons  for  innovation;  that  change  of  any  kind  re- 
sults in  certain  frustrations:  that  innovations  may  originate  at  any  level;  that  there  are  pressures 
both  within  and  without  the  school  system  that  encourage  or  discourage  innovation  and  that  these 
pressures  operate  at  different  intensities  at  different  times;  that  innovation  should  be  cooperatively 
planned  by  all  those  who  might  be  affected  by  change;  and  that  everyone  is  not  emotionally  equip- 
ped to  engage  in  innovation  or  participate  in  change. 

Operating  in  Terms  of  Sound  Educational  Research.  As  North  Carolina  moves  for- 
ward toward  the  realization  of  quality,  lifelong  education  for  all  its  citizens,  it  is  essential  that  more 
attention  be  given  to  research  and  its  application.  Every  effort  should  be  made,  for  example,  to  assist 
all  teachers  in  becoming  aware  of  pertinent  research  in  the  area  of  how  learning  best  takes  place. 
Absence  of  this  knowledge  tends  to  defeat  all  else  that  teachers  may  undertake. 

Throughout  North  Carolina  additional  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  utilizing  the  find- 
ings of  sound  educational  research,  no  matter  in  what  area:  how  learning  best  takes  place,  grouping, 
size  of  classes,  teaching  techniques,  use  of  instructional  materials,  evaluation,  the  academically  tal- 
ented, the  disadvantaged,  and  the  like.  As  leadership  is  provided  for  administrators  and  teachers 
in  developing  further  appreciation  for  educational  research  and  as  they  are  encouraged  to  incorpo- 
rate the  findings  of  research  into  teaching-learning  activities,  many  of  the  commonplace  assumptions 
about  teaching  and  learning  will  be  abandoned. 

What  is  Worth  Knowing.  Determining  what  is  worth  knowing  should  be  regarded  as 
a  continuing  responsibility  of  educators  and  others  involved  in  educational  decision-making.  The 
fact  that  knowledge  is  not  static  and  that  truth  does  not  remain  the  same  makes  this  imperative.  The 
traditional  form  of  education  has  been  an  authoritarian  indoctrination  of  pupils  by  certified  instruc- 
tors. The  content  of  education  has  been  a  fixed  and  limited  body  of  knowledge,  or  supposed  knowl- 
edge, which  has  been  assumed  by  pupils  and  teachers  as  unchangeable.  It  is  known  now,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  physics  of  a  generation  ago  is  outdated;  new  interpretations  in  the  social  sciences 
make  older  emphases  obsolete;  and  recent  discoveries  relative  to  self-concept  suggest  the  necessity 
for  different  approaches  to  learning  through  more  meaningful  methodology  and  interpersonal  re- 
lationships. 

As  individual  and  community  needs  change  so  does  the  need  for  variation  in  subject 
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matter  content.  At  the  moment  it  would  be  highly  presumptuous  to  minimize  the  desirability  of  know- 
ing more  about  such  areas  as  mental  illness,  the  sex  and  drug  problems,  and  environmental  factors 
which  affect  survival. 

What  is  known  about  the  learning  process,  students,  methodology,  the  significance  of 
instructional  materials,  motivation,  testing,  guidance,  and  mental  hygiene  — suggests  the  necessity 
for  increasing  emphasis  on  learning  as  a  continuing  experience.  In  the  final  analysis,  education  is  a 
process  of  living,  not  primarily  a  preparation  for  future  living. 

Curriculum.  Whatever  students  learn  — whether  it  be  facts,  attitudes,  or  skills  — modi- 
fies, to  some  extent,  who  they  are  and  what  they  are.  Accumulation  of  facts,  so  long  as  the  major 
focus  is  learning,  certainly  has  advantages.  On  the  other  hand,  developing  skills  in  critical  thinking, 
in  decision  making,  and  in  interpersonal  relationships  constitute  yet  another  component  of  the  cur- 
riculum equally  significant. 

Curricula  of  the  future  should  result  from  the  best  that  is  known  about  social  changes, 
the  needs  of  individuals,  and  the  successes  and  limitations  of  past  educational  programs.  Such  knowl- 
edge likely  will  lead  to  further  individualization  of  goals  as  well  as  means  for  achieving  them,  there- 
by resulting  in  increased  flexibility  in  curricula.  Keeping  that  which  has  genuine  merit;  telescoping 
certain  areas  into  shorter  periods  of  learning;  adding  new  content  emphases;  stressing  the  interdis- 
ciplinary approach  to  learning  as  a  means  of  lessening  fragmentation  and  duplication;  and  recog- 
nizing what  constitutes  the  total  learning  environment  should  contribute  much  in  the  next  few  years 
toward  a  revitalization  of  the  overall  curriculum. 

Role  of  the  Teacher.  It  is  likely  that  the  role  of  the  teacher  will  continue  to  undergo 
many  significant  changes.  The  teacher's  role  as  primarily  a  dispenser  of  information  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, change  if  schools  are  to  take  seriously  pupil  growth  and  self-fulfillment. 

Research  indicates  that  teachers  often  are  more  involved  in  the  learning  process  than 
are  students  themselves.  Frequently  teachers  are  motivated  primarily  in  terms  of  covering  content 
and  ignore  the  well-authenticated  fact  that  using  a  variety  of  techniques  in  the  classroom  is  more 
profitable  for  most  students  than  exposure  to  a  single  technique. 

Many  teachers,  desirous  of  initiating  experimental  programs,  often  feel  restrained 
because  of  regulations,  marking  systems,  administrative  trivia,  lay  attitudes  and  pressures,  and  peers 
who  are  unsysmpathetic.  Too  often  teachers  have  limited  opportunities  to  observe  good  teaching, 
thereby  perpetuating  that  which  is  less  than  their  best. 

No  less  than  in  the  past  teachers  will  be  needed;  however,  their  responsibility  for  help- 
ing students  achieve  self-fulfillment  will  demand  more  attention  to  performing  such  roles  as  those  of 
leader,  coordinator,  questioner,  and  counselor.  In  efforts  to  achieve  a  desirable  balance  between 
teacher  and  student  initiative,  the  teaching-learning  process  will  undoubtedly  assume  new  dimen- 
sions of  meaningfulness  for  both  students  and  teachers. 

Not  only  must  the  role  of  the  teacher  be  modified  to  accommodate  curricular  changes, 
findings  relative  to  the  learning  process,  and  a  totally  new  breed  of  students,  but  concepts  relative 
to  those  who  might  teach  or  assist  in  teaching  must  also  undergo  revised  thinking.  The  availability 
of  part-time  teachers,  perhaps  on  a  lend-lease  basis  from  business,  industry,  and  the  arts;  the  avail- 
ability of  paraprofessionals  and  volunteers;  and  the  implementation  of  the  concept  of  differentiated 
staffing— these  approaches  suggest  tremendous  possibilities  for  utilizing  the  many  diverse  skills  and 
competencies  of  leaders  throughout  the  total  community.  Certainly,  options,  choices,  and  alterna- 
tives must  be  broadened  in  the  whole  area  of  personnel  usage  as  a  significant  way  of  improving  the 
total  educational  process. 
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Analysis  of  "B"  Budget  for  1971-73  in 

Terms  of  Educational  Objectives 

The  Slate  Board  of  Education  is  proposing  the  "B"  Budget  as  an 
public  schools.  This  budget  is  directed  toward  the  accomplishment 

instrument  to  impro 
of  the  following  ed 

ve  the  quality  of  education  iri 
jcational  objectives: 

the  State's 

Objective 

Requested 
Appropriation               %  of 

"B"  Budget 

I.  Provide  improved  classroom  teaching  conditions  so  that 
children  will  have  a  better  chance  to  learn 

$  55,352,305 

18.76 

II.  Secure  and  hold  better  qualified  teachers  and  principals 

136,017,089 

46.11 

III.  Provide  professional  help  for  teachers  to  enable  them 
to  do  a  better  job  of  teaching  children 

2,531,836 

.86 

IV.  Give  teachers  the  tools  they  need  in  order  to  do  a 
good  job  of  teaching 

16,443,918 

5.57 

V.  Improve  and  expand  a  program  for  mentally-handicapped 
children  and  improve  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  for  the  handicapped 

2,752,257 

.93 

VI.  Improve  local  educational  leadership 

4,459,008 

1.51 

VII.  Improve  State  educational  leadership  under  the 
State  Board  of  Education 

1,705,426 

.58 

VIII.  Increase  State  financial  help  to  local  school  units  in 

school  plant  operations,  transportation.  Driver 
Training,  and  School  Food  Service 

28.822,329 

9.77 

IX.  Expand  the  kindergarten  program  as  a  part  of  the 
Public  School  System 

21,000,000 

7.12 

X.  Improve  and  expand  Occupational  Education 

20,950,216 

7.10 

XI.  Improve  education  by  experimentation,  research, 
special  schools  and  projects 

4,973,584 

1.69 

Sub-Total,  Public  Schools 

$295,007,968 

100.00 

Improve  State  educational  leadership  (State  Department  of  Public  Instruction) 

665,074 

Grand  total,  public  schools 

$295,673,042 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  "B"  BUDGET  REQUESTS  FOR  BIENNIUM  1971-73 

I.  Provide  Improved  classroom  leaching  conditions  so  that  students  will  have  a  better  chance  to  learn 

A.  Provide  for  improvements  in  the  teacher  allotment  formula  (224  and  214  positions) 

$ 

3,863,043 

B.  Provide  for  reduction  in  class  size  by  one  pupil  (1,408  and  1,408  positions)                       

24,837,372 

C.  Provide  additional  special  education  teachers  in  a  non-categorical  allotment  (346  and  692  positions) 

9,160,636 

D.  Provide  instruction  assistance  to  the  classroom  teacher 
Total 

17,491,254 

$ 

55,352,305 

II.  Secure  and  hold  better  qualified  teachers  and  principals 

A.  Extend  the  employment  of  classroom  teachers  from  914  months  to  10  calendar  months 

$ 

61,309,173 

B.  Raise  teachers'  salaries  approximately  5  percent  in  1971-72  and  10  percent  in  1972-73  over  1970-71  schedule 

59,504,570 

C.  Increase  the  rate  of  pay  of  substitute  teachers  from  $15  to  $20  per  day  which  requires  additional  funds 
for  sick  leave                                                           

2,240,808 

D.  Extend  the  term  of  employment  of  principals  to  12  calendar  months  and  provide  a  salary  increase  of 
approximately  5  percent  in  1971-72  and  10  percent  in  1972-73  over  1970-71  schedule 

11,470,163 

E.  Provide  compensation  in  addition  to  salary  as  a  teacher  for  assistant  principals  in  schools  with  30  or 
more  teachers                                                

898,375 

F.  Provide  additional  scholarship  for  students  preparing  to  teach       

594,000 

Total 

$ 

136,017,089 

III.  Provide  professional  help  for  teachers  to  enable  them  to  do  a  better  job  teaching  children 

A.  Extend  term  of  employment  of  supervisors  to  12  calendar  months  and  provide  a  salary  increase  of 
approximately  5  percent  in  1971-72  and  10  percent  in  1972-73  over  1970-71  schedule 

$ 

2,106,581 

B.  To  re-organize  and  expand  services  in  education  by  television 
Total 

425.255 

$ 

2,531,836 

IV.  Furnish  teachers  and  students  the  tools  they  need 

A.  Provide  additional  funds  for  new  adoptions  of  basic  textbooks  and  rebinding  of  basic  textbooks 

$ 

2,313,450 

B.  Provide  funds  to  increase  the  allotment  for  instructional  materials  by  $6  per  pupil 
Total 

14,130,468 

16,443,918 

V.  Improve  and  expand  a  program  for  mentally  handicapped  children  and  improve  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  for  the  handicapped 

A.  Increase  State  aid  for  vocational  rehabilitation  to  provide  for  services  to  more  of  the  disabled  citizens 
of   the   State   (total   $4,262,597,   less   federal   share   $3,410  077,    less   other   sources   $30,000,    net   State 
$822,520)                   

$ 

822,520 

B.  Provide  additional  State  aid  to  local  school  units  for  more  children  in  the  program  for  trainable  handi- 
capped children  (300  and  500  over  "A"  Budget) 

540,000 

C.  Provide  for  improvements  in  payments  from  $675  to  $855  per  year  per  child  and  to  provide  salary 
increase  of  approximately  5  percent  in  1971-72  and  10  percent  in  1972-73  for  the  trainable  handicapped 

1,389,737 

Total 

$ 

2,752,257 

VI.  Improve  local  educational  leadership 

A.  Provide  salary  increases  for  superintendents,  associate  and  assistant  superintendents  of  approximately 
5  percent  in  1971-72  and   10  percent  in  1972-73 

$ 

749,466 

B.  To  revise  and  substantially  improve  the  allotment  formula  for  clerical   and   secretarial   assistance   in 
the  superintendents'  and  principals'  offices  and  to  provide  a  5  percent  salary  increase  for  attendance 
counselors  in  1971-72  and  10  percent  in  1972-73 

Total 

3,623,782 

$ 

4,459,008 

VII 

Improve  Slate  educational  leadership  under  the  State  Board  of  Education 

A 

Improve  administrative  services  in  the  controller's  office                         ......... 

$ 

423.627 

B 

Improve  Slate  level  services  for  the  handicapped  under  vocational  rehabilitation  (total  $3,025,625,  less 
federal  share  $2,420,500.  net  state  $605,125) 

605,125 

C. 

Provide  for  additional  administration  and  to  expand  in-service  training  for  teachers  in  the  program  for 
staff   development 

676,674 

Total 

$ 

1,705,426 

VIII 

Increase  State  financial  help  to  local  school  units  in  plant  operation,  transportation,  driver  training,  and 
food  services 

A 

Provide  additional  funds  for  salaries  of  janitors  to  raise  minimum   salary   to  $2.00  per  hour  and  em- 
ployment to   10  months 

$ 

5,880.983 

B 

Provide  for  improvement  in  allotments  for  fuel,  water,  light,  power,  janitorial  supplies,  and  telephones 

4,384.310 

C. 

Provide   additional   school   bus   mechanics   (78)   and   salary   increases   for   school   bus   drivers   and   me- 
chanics of  5%  in  1971-72  and  lO^r  in  1972-73 

3.176,749 

D 

Provide  urban  school  transportation  for  56,708  pupils  in  1971-72  and  56,708  in  1972-73 

3,652,034 

E. 

Provide  separate  transportation  for  specific  grade  levels 

6,583,786 

F. 

Extend  term  of  employment   from  9'4   school   months  to    10  calendar  months   and   to   increase   salaries 
5%  in  1971-72  and  10rr  in  1972-73  for  full-time  teachers  in  driver  education 

684,470 

G. 

Provide  funds  for  directors  (10),  supervisors  (85),  and  2c  per  free  lunch  to  meet  rising  cost 

4,459,997 

Total 

$ 

28,822,329 

IX 

Continue  and  expand  the  kindergarten  programs  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  to  meet  25  percent  of 
the  total  needs 

$ 

2  1 ,000,000 

X 

Improve  and  expand  occupational  educational 

A 

Provide  additional  teachers  for  the  regular  program  of  occupational  education  (5,285   and  8,285   man- 
months) 

9,306,388 

B 

Provide  additional  funds  for  middle  grade  projects  in  occupational  education 

4,000,000 

"C. 

Extend   the   term  of  employment  of  occupational   education   teachers   from   9l-i   school   months   to    10 
calendar    months 

214,803 

D. 

Raise  occupational  education  teachers'  salaries  approximately  5  percent   in    1971-72   and    10  percent   in 
1972-73  over  1970-71  schedule 

3,733.974 

E. 

Provide  additional  teacher  training  in  occupational  educalion 

275,000 

F. 

Increase  salaries  of  local  directors  in  occupational  education  approximately  5  percent   in   1971-72  and 
10  percent  in   1972-73 

49.902 

G. 

Provide  teaching  materials  in  areas  of  occupational  education 

828,000 

H 

Assist  the  counties  and  cities  in  providing  adequate  equipment  for  an  expanded  program  of  vocational 
education  in  the  high  schools 

2,300,000 

I. 

Improve  State  services  in  occupational  education 
Total 

242,149 

T 

20,950,216 

XI 

Improve  education  by  experimentation,  research,  special  schools  and  projects 

A. 

Provide  additional  funds  for  programs  of  the  Advancement  School 

$ 

137,054 

B. 

Increase  financial  assistance  to  hospitals  for  programs  of  nursing  education 

741.300 

C. 

Provide  funds  for  replacement  of  the  comprehensive  school  improvement  program  and  for  establishing 
a  program  of  planning,  research,  and  development 

4,095.230 

Total                                                                                                                                                                       

Grand  Total,  Public  Schools                                                                                                       

4,973,584 

$ 

295,007,968 
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